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PREFACE iii. 


thought necessary to give to each word all the defini- 
tions of which it is susceptible. In this respect the 
English Vocabulary, which has been prepared with sole 
reference to the Exercises, is especially brief, as a rule 
those Panjdbi equivalents only being given which are 
necessary to enable the student to translate the sen- 
tence. These do not always exhibit the words in their 
primary sense, but they present those particular phases 
of meaning which they are intended to express in the 
passages in which they occur. 

Proper names in the English Exercises are spelt 
as they are pronounced by natives of the country. e.g., 
Lahaur for Lahore, Jalandhar for Jullundur, Ludehana 
for Ludhiana, &c. The name of every Sikh ends in 
the word Singh, meaning ‘a lion’ ; as Sant Singh, 
Baghel Singh, Rim Singh, &c. The popular pro- 
nunciation of this title can hardly be expressed by 
the Roman character, but Sizhu approaches it, the nk 
having a nasal sound like that of the French word bon, 
with a faint aspiratee This in Gurmukhi is written 
fig, and in this form these Sikh names generally 
appear in the Exercises. Since they will always be re- 
cognized as proper names they have not been put into 
the Vocabulary. 

The sentences of which the Panjabi Exercises are 
composed are largely selected from the works of native 
writers. This is more especially the case in the latter 
part of the book, and wherever constructions and 
idioms occur in which a foreigner is likely to trip. The 


mie pa is true of the examples given to illustrate the 
rules, 


In some of the notes the term High Hindi is used, 
to designate that form of the Hindi language which is 
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iv. PREFACE 


taught in the schools and is used in Government and 
Missionary publications. It is essentially a literary 
language and differs in many respects from the popular 
dialects as spoken throughout a large part of North 


India. : 
In the preparation of this work I am indebted 


for help most of all to my father’s Panjabi Grammar 
first published in 1851 at the Ludhiana Mission Press, 
of which two editions have since been issued. Next to 
this I have found most helpful to me Dr. Kellogg’s 
excellent Hindj Grammar which seems to leave almost 
nothing to be desired by those who wish to master the 
Hindi language. From this work I have not hesitated 
in some instances to borrow definitions when they 
suited my subject, without thinking it necessary to add 
quotation marks. I trust this general acknowledgment 


will be deemed sufficient. 
I have also studied and derived much assistance 


from the works of several other eminent writers on the 
languages and dialects of North India, which will be 
found frequently referred to in the notes. The referen- 
ces are as follows :— 
J. Newton, Panjabi Grammar. 
Bihari Lal, Panjabi Bidkaran. 
Kellogg, Hindi Grammar. 
Hoernle, Grammar of the Gaudian Languages. 
Beames, Comparative Grammar of the Aryan 
Languages of India. 
Grierson, Seven Grammars of the Dialects and 
Sub-Dialects of the Bihdri Language. 
Taylor, Gujr4ti Grammar. 
E. P. Newron. 
EDINBURGH, 
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PANJAB! GRAMMAR 


INTRODUCTION. 

1. The language which is spoken with some 
variation throughout the Panjab, and hence called 
Panjabi. is usually written in what is known as the 
Gurmukhi, character.* This term is derived from Guri, 
‘a teacher,’ and mukh, ‘the mouth,’ and it probably 
owes its origin to the fact that the art of writing was 
at first employed only on sacred subject, and was 
practiced by pupils who recorded the oral instruction 
of their Guris, instead of, as had been the case in 
earlier times, committing his teachings to memory. f 


2. The alphabet consists of thirty five letters, 
whence the name Paint} signifying thirty-five, by 
which it is usually designated by the natives. It is 
a common belief amongst the people that these were 
orginated by Bibs, Nanak, the founder of the Sikh 
religion, who lived about the end of the fifteenth 
century. It is certain however that whatever hand 
he may have had in modifvine their form, most of 
them have, with slight, variation in their structure, 
come down from a very much more remote antiquity. 
Of the entire number no less than twenty-one can, 
though they have undergone some change, be distinc- 
tly recognized in the ancient inscriptions, six at least 


* Foreigners are sometimes heard to ask, “Do vou speak 
Gurmukhj ?”’There is no such language. The term is apvlied onlv to 
the character, and while one may learn to read OY write Gurmukhj, no 
one can cheak it, anv more than he can Devanagary. 

t Beames, 1. 56. 
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2 INTRODUCTION [s 3. 


being traceable to the 10th century of our era, three 
to the 5th century, and twelve to the 3rd century 
before Christ. 

3. Of the thirty-five characters that constitute 
the alphabet the first three are vowel forms, and 
the rest consonants. They are as follows :— 





Form,| Name Power. 











Arid The powers of these, together 

= iri with the modifications which they 

ge ura undergo to express vowel sounds, 
will be explained presently. 

H sass4, 8, as in sum. 

a haha h, as in house. 

a kakka, k, asin Ring. 

a khakkh4 | kh, an aspirated k.* 

a gaged g, asin go. 

w ghageh4, | ch, an aspirated ¢, as in ‘log-house.” 

a nganngt, | ng, as in king, (never as in hunger). 

3 chachcha | ch, as in church. 

3B chhachchh4' chh, an aspirated ch. 

A jajja j> as in judge. (judge-him.’ 

3 jhajjha jh, an aspirated 7, as dgeh in 

2 nyanya, ny, as in the Spanish senor. 





* The aspirated lett:rs, of which there are ten, must be pro_ 
nounced witha single impulse of the voice, no vowel sound being 
allowed to intervene between the consonant and the aspirate. Thus y 
is proneunced like ckh in the following words when spoken consecu- 
tively and without a pause ; ‘Black-hole,’ ‘block-head.’ So also the 
character represented by chk should be Pronounced like those letters 
in the combination, ‘which house,’ and the same with the others. 
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§ Name Power 
Ry 

2 | tainks t slightly harshdr than the Eng- 
lish ¢.* 

S | thatths th, an aspirated ¢. [lish d. 

3 | dadda d, slightly harsher than the Eng- 

3 | dhaddha dh, an aspirated d [lish 7 

=] nana n Slightly harsher than the Eng- 

3 | tatta t, slightly softer than the Eng- 
lish ¢.* 

a | thattha th, an aspirated ¢. [lish @. 

=| daddZ d,_ slightly softer than the Eng- 

a | dhaddhg, dh, an aspirated d. [lish x. 

3 | nannd n, slightly softer than the Eng- 

ui} pappa Pp, asin fay. herd.’ t 

3 | phapph4, ph, an aspirated #, as in shep- 

a) babba b, as in boy. 

3 | bhabbh4 bh, an aspirated 0, as in ‘Cobham. 

Hu | mammé, m, asin may. 

ad / yayya y. asin yoke. 

3 | rara rt, like the French +7, with the ton- 
gue vibrating on the palate. 

B| lalla 1, as in love. 








_™ This and the four letters following must be pronounced with 
the tip of the tongue on the roof of the mouth, a little further back 
than when vocalizing the corresponding English letters. 

: t This and the four letters following are pronounced with the 
tip of the tongu pressed on the inside of the teeth, a little further 
forward than when vocalizing the corresponding English letters. Taylor 
suggests the Irish pronunciation of ‘water’, ‘trials.’ 

¢ In words, adopted from a foreiga language this letter is 
frequeetly pronounced like f. 
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3 Name Power 
Ry, 
2z| wawd v,w, something between the two.* 
3 | rara r» 2a cerebral 7, produced by placing 


the tip of the tongue on that part 
of the roof of the mouth which is 
used in pronouncing 3, and ex- 
ploding the breath. + 








4. These letters are divided into five classes. thus: 
Vowels, nm, ZB, @. 
Sibilant, 7. 
Aspirate, g. 


f = uw a w s Gutturals. 
\ 3. 8 A s&s @ Palatals. 
Mutes, 4 2 So 8 @ ze Cerebrals 
3 a 2= uw sb Dentals. 
Laue a 3s 4 Labials. 


Semivowels, @ g & ~ a.* 

5. It will be seen that the arrangement ot 
letters here is more systematic than that of the 
English alphabet, those of each class and sub-class 
being placed together. Thus three vowel forms stand at 
the head, followed by four classes of consonants. First 
we have the sibilant and aspirate, each of these classes 
being represented by one letter only; then the mutes, 


* The sound is that which is produced by attempting to pronounce 
w with the upper teeth onthe lower lip, in’ the Position in which we 
piace them to pronounce v. 

t The souud of this letter differs little from that of 3, with which 
it is frequeatly interchanged. 

*This letter being pronounced after the analo of the C 
4 7 : erebral 
might with equal propriety have, been classed wiih theca. “ 
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§ 6] INTRODUCTION 5 


subdivided into five classes, each containing five 
letters; and finally the five semivowels. If the mutes 
be read in columns downwards it will be found that 
the five classes are arranged in the order of the organs 
by the aid of which they are pronounced, beginning 
with the throat and ending with the lips. If on the 
other hand the eye be carried horizontally across the 
page it will be seen that the letters which constitute 
each class are also arranged ona uniform principle, 
there being in each, two pairs of letters and an odd 
one. The first pair consists of a surd letter with its 
aspirated form, the second of a sonant with its aspira- 
ted form, and at the end is the nasal that is appro- 
priate to its class. 

6. The three letters w, 2, @, with the aid of 
additional signs, known as lagh or méty, are made to 
represent ten vowel sounds, and these assume different 
forms, according as they are initial in a word or 
syllable, or non-initial. Thus :— 











Initial. | Non-initial. Power. 








ay) —* | a, as in women, oras u in but. 
wat 1 | a, » far. 

fe f i, a 6=fin. 

5-5 4 i, >», machine 

g é. | uy, 5, full 

@ 


| Us >» vule, 




















* The short a being inherent in each consonant Tequires no sign 
to represent it when non initial. Thusin qs Jal, aE, bon, HSB, mat, 
GH, vas & c., a is inherent in the consonants A, 4, H, Gd, and must 
be pronounced in reading. In the fina Consonauts however it ig 
quiescent. When no vowel sign follows consonant the latter is said 
to be mukta, ‘suffcient.’ 
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Initial. | Non-tnitial. Power. 





' 
2 ~ e, 5, they. T 
4 = al, ,, aisle. 
S ae oO, » go. [in Eng. house. 
ui as au, ,, the German /aus, or ou 








7. The following are the names of the non- 
initial vowel signs, or laghs : 1 & kanna; f i siari; Y% 
biharr, or biari; -u aunkur; _ 4 dulainke, or duaun- 
kure;~ e laun, or lin; ~ at dularian, or dulawan,; ~ 0 
hori; ~ au kanauréa. 

Of these 1 and? are written after, f before, _ and _ 
under, and ~,*,~,7, over, the letters which they 
vocalize, How they are joined to the vowels u, 2,@, has 
been shown in the above Table, They are used with 
consonants in the same manner. Thus; Ht sda, fx sz, Hit 
Si, H SU, H S%, A Se, H sat, FH so, FH sau. 

The name of each of these vowel signs when 
pronounced in connection with a consonant takes, in 
addition, the sound of that consonant, so that1a 
kanni, e. g., when following a would be called ka 
kRannd, when following 2, di kannada, when following z, 
ra kanna, & c. 

8. The native method of spelling is clumsy in 
the extreme, as will be seen by the following examples; 











t In reality the English language furnishes nosound that 
exactly represents that of @, It is something between the souuds of ¢ 
in set aod in they, but more nearly approximating to the former provi- 
ded the souad be prolonged as in the latter word. : 

¢ Note thatinitialo is expressed by a slight modification of 


the letter @ the upper curve bein left o 
en. nce 
ane Sant Prey g pen, and the non-initial 
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uae, is spelled ‘babba mukta, gaggia mukté, lalla, 
mukta, bagal.’ 

au, 5, tainke nim ti bihari, pappa mukta tip., 

wmHt, 4, ‘aire niin & kannd, sasse uiin sh kannh, 


asa. 
wos, ,, sasse ninst kanni, hahe nin hi start. 
babba mukta, sahib., [hari bairi., 
Sat » babba niin bai dulatan rare nim rt bi- 


This is very much as if we were to spell the 
word patent, ‘to p add a, to t add e,” alone,t alone, 
patent.’ 

9. There are the three additional signs to be 
noted, viz , ippi (°), bindi (*), and adhik (~). 

(1) Tippi may be written over any letter that 
is mukti, or that has sitrh subjoined to it, also over 
any consonant with aunkur or dulainke subscript. 
When g0 placed, if the following letter be a mute, 
tippi takes the place of the nasal of the class to which 
that belongs. Thus if the following mute be a guttural, 
tippi would be pronounced like 3; as $an for waa: Wu 
for nau. The same is true also of the palatals, cerebrals, 
& c.; as Gat for weal; fis for fues; tée for fase; wa for 
wna. It is obvious that when the following mute is 
itself a nasal the effect of ;iPpfi is simply to reduplicate 
it; as Gat khnnd Aus sammat, &e. 

Before y #ppi is usually pronounced like 5; as 
Win ans. 

When no consonant follows. other than g, which 
however is not strictly a consonant, pppr simply indi- 
cates that the succeeding vowel is to be pronounced 
with a nasal sound as in the French bon, garcon, & c., 
e. g. FAG sinw, fia sinh, & niin 3d dohun. 


(2) Bindi may be written over, or a little to 
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the right of the vowels un, =, ®, Hi, G, vi, in both their 
. initial and non-initial forms, and the initial vowels @ 
and @, In general its effect is to give a nasal sound 
to the vowel with which it is used; as uim, bans, dH 
vauns, via sanh, mri asin 23° elon. When the following 
letter is a mute however bindi often has the same 
power as /ippi, being equivalent to the nasal of the 
class to which the mute belongs. Thus nia—nrtaq, 
dts=dles, det—diser, Ke. 

(3) Adhtk is a sign which, written above the 
line between two letters indicates that the second is 
reduplicated.* Thus nu=sap, but Hu=sapp. So also 
aet = vgaddi ; vin=assi, &c. If the second letter be one 
of the aspirated mutes the aspirate is not repeated, 
so that faz for instance—faus, not fas, and would 
be romanized bichcht ; Waa=uszaa pathar. 

10. Occasionally compound letters are used in 
imitation of the Devanégari, when it is designed that 
no vowel shall intervene between two consonants. In 
this case the second letter of the conjunct is written 
either under, or to the right of the first, and attached 
to it;e. ¢., H25;, Hmh, 5 nh, avh,s lh, 3a h, aagy, 
nu sth, 3a tv, wu sm. 


The sign representing g in these conjuncts, 
when it occupies the second place, is peculiar. H sv, % 
kr, wkhr, a gr, 3 tr, adr, 4 pr, abr, a bhr. 7 

11. In many words the letter = has a cerebral 
sound, and is pronounced after the analogy of the 
other cerebals by placing the tip of the tongue further 
back on the roof of the mouth than in pronouncing the 
English Z. In this case it is usually written with a 


_ “When the second letter is one of the 
cation is generally effected by the} 





the nasal “mutes the redupli- | 
use of t#pf2, as has been explained. 
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slight stroke to the right, and is represented in the 
Roman character by a dotted Z. Thus, ars ndl.* 

12. The only marks of punctuation are | and |}. 
In poetry the former is written at the end of the first 
line of a couplet, und the latter, of the second. In 
prose the single bar, called gandé, serves as a full 
stop, and the double bar, do dande, to mark the end 
of a paragraph. 

13. When + occurs at the end of a line in which 
there is not space left to write it,as it is not allowable 
to carry it to the following line, it is omitted, and a 
small circle (°) placcd in the margin opposite to mark 
its absence. The word must be read as ift were 
present. 
This same sign is also used in lieu of brackets, 
and as the period is in English, to mark the abbrevia- 
tion of a word ; e. g,Hx~s, for ASN AT, &c. 

14, The system of spelling in Panj4bi is a 
good deal confused, the same word frequently being 
spelled in different way ; as atffean for arean, § for 38, 
witzet for wnGter, aos for foams, aad or adt® for afaa, 
&c. Also there are certain letters which are constantly 
interchanged ; as fe with its cognate semi-vowel u ; @ 
with =; 4 and 2 with H;awiths; 5 withs. This is 
no doubt due to the fact that it is an uncultivated 
language, with little or no literature worth speaking 
of, so that each writer has to some extent spelled 
the words to represent their sound as it struck his 
ear. I have followed the spelling that I belive to 
be the most correct, and to be sanctioned by the 
most general usage. 
Cr? te This soand is unknown in High Hindt and Urdu, butchas- a. 

Separave character to express it in Sanskrit, and among modern langaa- 
gesis heard in GujrAtf, (Taylor) M4rathf, ana Oriyd, (Kellogg). 
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CHAPTER I. 
DECLENSION OF Nouns.— First DECLENSION. 


15. The parts of speech are the same as in 
English, with the exception of the article which has 
nothing to represent it in Panjabi. To nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, and verbs, belong in common, 
gender, number, and case, Adverbs and postpositions* 
too are frequently treated as nouns, and are construed 
with the various case signs. 

16. There is no neuter gender, all nouns what- 
soever being classified as either masculine or feminine. 
There are two numbers, singular and plural. The cases 
are eight, viz., Nominative, Instrumental, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative, Ablative, Locative, and Vocative. 
These are distinguished from one another partly by 
inflection, but chiefly by the use of subjoined particles, 
or postpositions, which serve the purpose of case signs. 
The Nom. and Voc, take no postposition, though the 
latter inay have 3, ‘O’ or some other interjection pre- 
fixed. The particles used with the other cases are as 
follows; Gen., =, ‘of’; Dat,, and Acc., 8, ‘to’, which 
however when it occurs with the Acc. must be left 
untranslated; Abl., 3, 3°, &, d’, &,t ‘by,’ ‘with,’ ‘from’; 
Loc., uz, ‘on,’ or some other particle denoting locality; 
Instr., 3, ‘by.’ This last was originally used with 
passive verbs to denote the instrument of the action, 
and was a form of the Ablative. It is still used chiefly 


*Since in Punjabf, as in the other languages of North India, the 
‘preposition’ almost always follows, instead of preceding, the word it 
governs, I adopt the nomenclature of the more recent grammarians, 
and call it what in reality itis, a ‘postposition.’ 

sCfi. the Gujrdti &, dt, 4, ‘from,’ ‘by.’ 
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with those tenses which are formed from the passive 
participle, but in an active sense, and it must there- 
fore always be rendered into English like the 
Nominative case, the particle 8 being left untranslated. 
The use of this case will be explained when we come 
to treat of those tenses of the verb with which it is 
employed. Some of the pronouns form their Genitive 
by taking the terminations a1, 31 and 1, instead of 
employing the suffix =. 

17. Nouns have three declensions, each of which 
has two or more varieties. The three have this in 
common that they all inflect the Oblique cases plural. 
The first declension inflects also the Oblique cases 
singular, and the Nominative plural. In the second 
these remain uninflected, and in the third the Nomina- 
tive plural is inflected. Thus:— 

a et A 





| Obl. Sing. Nom. Pl. | Obl. Pl. 
TT. ~ Inflected. Inflected. | ~=Inflected. 
II. Uninflected. Uninflected. | Inflected. 
Ill. | Uninflected. Inflected. | Inflected. 


18. The first declension comprises all masculine 
nouns ending in wit or wi. Of these there are three 
varieties ; Ist those in which the termination is pre- 
ceded bya consonant ; 2nd those in which it is 
preceded by any vowel other than fe or &; and 3rd 
those in which it is preceded by fe or &t. Nouns of 
the second and third varieties, especially of the former, 
are of infrequent occurrence. 


In the following Table the terminations of the 
three varieties are exhibited together for the sake of 
comparison. 
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ee 











Singular. Plural. 
S| | voc« | Nm.| Obl. | Voc. 
= S 
1st Variety.| ut | 2 fenn 2 fenii fee 
Qnd_ ,, ut | 2 feun, 2 2 femi, ui] fee, @ 
3rd_s(«s, ut | & ut, 2 2 vii re 
obs. 1. When wt of the Nominative has bindj the latter 
retains its place throughout all the inflected cases. Thus »f, 
2, fei, &, fenii, &. 
Obs. 2. 


As regards the Nom. and Obl. cases sing., and 
the Nom. pl., the three varieties are at one. The only points 
of divergence are in the Voc. sing., and the Obl. and Voc. pl. 
In the Voc. it will be noted that 2 agrees with 1, but has an 
alternative form 2in the sing., and Gin the pl. Also that 3 
agrees with 2, except that having fe or et in the stem it is 
obliged to drop fe from the ending. In the Obl. pl. again 2 
agrees with 1 but optionally takes wit while 3 has this termina- 
tion only, on account of the fe or Sin the stem. 


19. The full declension of each of these varieties 
is given, as follows :— 


First VARIETY. 
vist, ‘a boy.” 


Singular. Plural. 
N. vst, a boy, "3, boys, 
I. v3 8,a boy, Vifsnit S, boys, 


G. 3 a, of a boy, Hfsnii et, of boys, 
*Though ths Voc. is one of the Oblique cases yet for the sake 


2 wigthes f 
convenience I classify it separately, and by the oblique c: S 
understood the Instr., Gen., Dat., Acc., Abl., and ice perenne oe ae 
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- UDNGE 3, a, | 


Singnlar. Plural. 
Wz 8, to a boy, Vifsnit 8, to boys, 
uz 3, a boy, vifsmit 3, boys, 
3 3, &, from a boy, vifani 3, a, from boys, 
WZ ug, on a boy, vifsnit ug, on boys, 
2 Vifsun, O boy, = vifse, O boys. 
SECOND VARIETY. 
usuGun, ‘a tempter’. 
Singular. | Plural. 
uouGnr, | use, 
use 6, usuGni, uguGfenit 3, 
usu@es 2, | usu@ni, uguGfentt et, 
uguGe 8, usuGni, usuGfeni 8, 
- usu@e 8, | usuGnii, usu@fenit 3, 


usuGuit, usuGfeni 3, 
uduGur usu@fenit ug, 
2 usu@s, usugfewr, | 8 usuge usudfee. 
THirD VARIETY. 
meh, ‘a shopkeeper. 


usage us, 





Singular. { Plural. 
arent, aah, 
Wats 3, atemit 3, 
were ze, aii =, 
mate 8, : ale 8, 
- wel 8, aren 8, 
. wails 3, a, | maint 3, HF, 
wee ua, | aieini ug, 


2 wate, aren, 2 aie. 
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20. <A few masculine nouns in wn form an excep- 
tion to the rule above stated. fust, ‘father,’ is indeclin- 
able. ue, ‘God,’ becomes uetfent or wena, in the Voc. 
sing. Otherwise it remains uninflected. wrsut, ‘a spirit,’ 
is sometimes, though not always, uninflected in the 
singular. In the plural it conforms to the rule. aa, ‘a 
king,’ is optionally uninflected throughout the singular. 
331, ‘husband,’ is often uninflected in the Obl. cases 
sing. 

21. There being no article in Punjabi we have to 
be guided, in translating, by the connection, as to 
whether ‘a’ or ‘the,’ is to be supplied. The numeral 
fda, ‘one, however is frequently used for the indefinite 
article ; as vat, ‘a boy’, or the boy’, as or fea as, ‘a 
cart.’ 

Obs. The Gen. case precedes its governing noun; as aret®* 
a us, ‘the son of a (the) shopkeeper’; uza fad a wa, *Kharak 


Singh’s house.’’ 
* ** * * aa Eo 2 * * 
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CHAPTER II. 
SeconD DeEcLEnsion. 





22. The second declension comprises all mascu- 
line nouns other than those already noticed, viz., those 
which end in a consonant, or in any vowel except mn, 
The Voc. sing. takes nn, the Obl. pl. wii, and the Voc. 
pl. @. 

HSU, ‘a man.’ 





Singular. Plural. 
Nom. udu, Hou, 
Obl. yeud, a, &c., HSui S, at, &c., 
Voc. 8 your, 2 HSu. 
ste}, ‘brother.’ 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. ste, ate}, 
Obl. 31% 3, a, &., stem 3, at, &c., 
Voc. 8 ater, 2 ate. 
agg, ‘a youth,’ ‘a young man.’ 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. asa, agg, 
Obl. agg, =, &., asani S, a, &e., 
Voc. @ wagnn, B asae. 


(1) Ifthe final vowel be written with bindi or 
tippi these are thrown forward when, in the course 
of declension, a syllable is added, so as still to occupy 
the final place. When the added syllable is itself 
nasal, bindi or sipp; of the stem is dropped. 

(2) The vowel @ followed by another vowel is 
changed into its cognate semivowel z. 
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ag’, ‘a crow.” 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. a@, ae, 
Obl. m& 3, a &c., atai 8, et, &e., 
Voc. @ are, BS ar’, are 


(3) Iffinal @ be preceded by fe the latter is 
lengthened to @ in the inflected cases. 
fu@, ‘father.’ 


Singular. | Plural. 
Nom. fu, fug, 
Obl. fu@ 3, a, &c., | Yet 8, ea, &e., 
Voc, 2 ter, | 208. 


Obs. Before masculine nouns in the Obl. cases singular, 
and in the Nom. case plural, et of the Genitive becomes =z. 
before the Voc. sing., @ or fem. 

Ex. 39 evs, ‘Natthti’s son.’ 
3g 2 us 3, ‘to Natthu’s son.’ 
3a 3, ‘Natthtvi’s sons.’ 

(or fen) vifsnr, ‘O son of Natthd.’ 
oe * * * - * * = 7 
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CHAPTER IItI. 


PRESENT TENSE OF THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB. 
- SSS Es 
23. The personal pronouns are of common 
gender. They are given here in their nominative form 
In connection with the conjugation of the present 
tense of the substantive verb. 


# I, H vi Iam, 

3 thou, you,* 3 3 thou art, you are, 
@za he, she, it, that, @zg 3 he, she, it, is, 
ml’ we, unt gt we are, 

srt you, st a (3) you are, 

@z they, those. | €aus they (those) are. 


Gu is a demonstrative pronoun, meaning ‘that,’ 
and as such is used with nouns 3;as Ga 31, ‘that pond’; 
Gu fags, ‘those trees.’ It is used also however as a 
third personal pronoun. 

_24. In constructing a sentence write first the 
subject, second the object or complement of the 
predicate, and third the verb. Thus, # Buta ai, ‘I 
am a blacksmith’; @g dar 3, ‘that is a pond’; @u waHe 
a, the (or ‘that’) is a brahman ’+ 

_ Obs. Before masc. nouns in the Obl. cases pl. a of the 
Genitive becomes 2 or fewi; before the Voc. pl., 2 or fee. 

Ex. omf¥geavs, ‘Ram Singh’s son.’ 
om frig 8 43, ‘Rim Singh’s sons.’ 
on fifa @ (or femt) Wfsmi 3, ‘to Ram Singh’s sons ’ 
= am fifg 3 (or fee), vfse ‘O sons of Rum Singh.’ 
* * * * * * 


*In conformity with modern usage, the 2nd pers. pron. sing. 
will be uniformly rendered ‘you,’ unless there is a special reason for 
rendering it ‘thou,’ to avoid ambiguity. 

ft It must be understood that here, and in all similar general 
rules to be given hereafter for the collocation of woris, the natural 
order is stated which is usual when it is not intended to give special 
emphasis to any part of the sentence. For the Purpose of accentuating 
a word or clause it is often taken out of its usual position, just as in 


aes we might say, ‘I have seen his brother but fim I have never 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Turrp DECLENSION. 
—~» BES . 

25. All nouns of the third declension are femi- 
nine, and all feminine nouns belong to the third 
declension, There are three varieties; the first compris- 
ing those feminines which end in wr, the second those 
which end in @, and the third those of all other termi- 
nations, whether vowels or consonants. The termi- 
nations of the three varieties are exhibited in the 
following Table. 

















Singular. Plural. 
Fiz/s | 8 |x |s 
zs Ss > S = 

Ist Variety. wt | wr | wr vat | wai ung 
2nd, e le |@2 wz ‘te la,e¢ 
3rd, —|=+j;—-28 |-—»t — —¢ 


a ee 
Obs. These three agree in not inflecting the Obl. cases 
’ sing. In the Voc. sing. also 1 is uninflected, while 2 and 3 add 
3 to the stem ; but in 2 the final @ coalesces with the suffix #2, 
making 2 (=@®), according to the rule given in § 22 (2), and 
optionally retains the Nom. form. In the Nom. and Obl. pl., 1 
changes nn into ni, while 2 and 3 add that termination to the 
stem. In the Voc. pl. they all take the suffix G, but 2 option- 
ally drops @ before doing so. 


First VARIETY. 
feue, ‘a widow.’ 
Singular, Plural, 
Nom. feu, feuei, 








* A consonant, or any vowel, other than wr or @. 
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Singular. Plural. 
Obl. feuet 3, 21, &., feuei 3, ot, &c., 
Voc. @ feuer, @ feuerg. 


SEcOND VARIETY. 
w1G*, ‘mother.’ 


Nom. +, HTet, 
Obl. we 3, =, &e., Htai 3, |, &., 
Voc. & wr@', we, 2 ute, we. 


TuirD VARIETY. 
(2) asi, ‘a girl,’ ‘daughter.’ 


Singular, Plural. 
Nom. ast, aaini, 
Obl, ant 3, =m. &e., adinit 3, a, &., 
Voc. 2 aale, BS angie. 


(0) &ua, ‘wall. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. au, aut, | 
Obl. au 8, a, &c., aui 3, a, &e., 
Voc. 2 a, 2 aq, 


Exc. 1. am, ‘a calamity’, makes its Voc. sing. ya, Nom. 
pl. sare} or aafeni, Obl. pl. asfeni, and Voc. pl. amfee 
or amg, 

Exc. 2. wit, ‘an eye’, which belongs to the third variety, 
makes its plural wut or wet and <A3Z, ‘a thing’, pl. eAgni or zn3, 
A few feminine nouns are indeclinable > as, wt ‘danger’; 3ai, 
‘manner’, 

Exc. 3. aci,‘a girl’, has an alternative form of the Voc. 
sing., 62. 

Obs. Before fem. nouns in the Nom. and Obl. cases sing., 
= of the Genitive becomes = ; before the Voc. sing., 8 or HB; 


Ex. fears fifa a us, ‘Nibjl Singh’s son.’ 
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fas fig a A, ‘Nihal Singh’s daughter’. 

fsurs fig A dt S, ‘To Nihal Singh’s daughter.’ 

2 fsars fig wt (or HB) Miz, ‘O daughter of Nihal Singh.” 

- * * * s * * 

NOTE 
Occasionally we find the Nom. case used in place of the 

Voc., as, He Ge War, ‘listen child’. This is more especially the 
case with proper names, as in the following sentence from the 
Janam Sikh; 5 3 ag sea ht afann sret ast ni3 Hoes TE neg? ufsn, 
then Guri, Nanak said, Brother Bala and Mardina, now let us 
go hence.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 
Past TENS: OF THE SuBSrANTIVE VERB— Posrpost- 
TIONS. —GENITIVE AFFIXx. 


26. The past tense of the substantive verb, 
unlike the present, as given in Ch. III, undergoes 
inflection on account of gender. It is conjugated as 


follows* :— 
Masculine. Feminine 
. |. 1. # wt, Ht, I was, | H vl, I was, 
= 2. 3 ni, Ht, you were, | 3H, you were, 
3. Ga nT, Hi, he was, | @z wt, she was, 
1. wit Hi, Ht, A, we were, | wit rbot, we were, 
2. 3ril',n@, Ht, H, you were, 3yiI* Hilt, we were, 


{ 3. Ga HS, HI, A, they were.| Gz Hit, ns, they were. 
27, Most of the postpositions employed in 
Panjabi were origionally nouns used in the inflected 
form, They are with a very few exceptions construed 
with the Genitive case, the Genitive affix being with 
many of them optionally left unexpressed. When 
expressed it is put in the form that it assumes before 
masculine nouns in the Obl. cases sing. Thus we may 
say wa fees or wa 8 feu, ‘in the house’; ygra @ 3 or ustz 
= @°3 ‘on the hill’ ; Ws As or ug & As, ‘by the well.’ 
Exc. fanrét, ‘like’, and zs, ‘toward’, are treated as 


feminines, the Gen. affix taking the form #t, while war, ‘by 
means of,’ and oe, ‘for’, may be preceded by 2 or #; as, 


faas & foumdt-, ‘like a tree.’ 
faa & <a, ‘toward the village,’ 
Dg 2B (or Ht) ad", ‘by means of the Gurzs.’ 


*Other forme are given in the Note at the end of this Chapter, 
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amt 2 (or A) set, ‘for the girl’. 
Obs. Before fem. nouns in the Nom, or Obl. cases pl. @ 
of the Genitive becomes 2 ; before the voc. pl. “AG. : 
28. For convenience of reference all the inflected 
forms of the Genitive affix are now given in the follow- 
ing Table, with examples illustrating their use. 
BEFORE A GOVERNING WORD IN THE 


eee 











Masculine. Feminine 
- ( Nom. 2, aA, 
s < Obl. 2, a, 
L Voc. 3, fenn, at, ate, 
. § Nom. 3, sini. 
S~ Obl. &, feni, nit, 
o L Voc. &, feé. “AE. 


Examples are ; 


Masc. Wa 21a, ‘the horse’s mouth.’ 
Wa 8 a fea, ‘in the horse’s mouth’. 
2 aww 8 (or fenit) wfsnr, <O son of Kélv’. 
Wa = As, ‘the horse’s ears.’ 
Wa 8 (or fen) dat fos, ‘in the horse’s ears’. 
8 are 8 (or fe) vifsg, <O sons of Kalu.’ 


Fem. wa a wiu, ‘the horse’s eye.’ 
WB <i niu fzs, ‘in the horse’s eye.’ 
8 ag vi (or ee) wre. ‘J daughter of Kalu.’ 
Wa ditt wri, ‘the horse’s eyes’. 
Wa Jini wns feu, ‘in the horse’s eyes’. 
B ary “iG uiG, ‘O daughters of Kali.’ 
29. Note the following constructions :— 
wa fis = fea 9, ‘the well is in the village.’ 
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flls 3 fea ug 2, ‘there is a well in the village,’ or 
‘in the village (there) is a well.’ 

HoG@* waa G3 3, ‘the sarai is on the road.’ 

wae G3 fea wat@: 3, ‘there is a sarai on the road.’ 

Weal $3 S Ss wt, ‘the shoemaker was by the pond.’ 

83 8 ae idl wl, ‘the shoemaker was by the pond.’ 

In these examples the effect of placing the 


adverbial clause first is to throw the emphasis on the 
subject. 
* * ua s 2 Cd * 
NOTE. 
ON THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB. 

30. The substantive verb in Panj4bi exhibits a remark- 
able variety of forms, especially in the past tense. Some of 
these are seldom heard, being used perhaps over a limited area, 
but all of them I think would be readily understood in most 
Parts of the province. The forms in most general use have 
been given in this and the third Chapter. The full conju- 
gation, so far as I am acquainted with it, is now given, though 
it is very likely that there may be, besides these, other forms 
having a local currency. 

PRESENT TENSE. 








Masculine Feminine aaa - 

S | 1. HF at, aian, 3°, aia, z 2 = 
= : 2. 3%, Xm, &, a ot, =e = 
= ( 3. @3 9, dan, ou, oat, dail, == g 
BS, H, 8, S, | 52:3 

1. wet oY, aid, TH | ataipat, S*aimit, 4 = > 

3 j 2. sHt 3, &, aad, SHG, sali, 28 
= )3. Gags, daa, Fa, da, dadimi, dai, 8 2 
ia aa, Sts, San, 2. 3 5 


Past TENSE. 
Masculine. 
1. Ww, wran, Ht, Han, Ai, Rian, a, SHH, 
2. 3m, war, M, Aten, a, SH, 
3. Gam, Aran, Ht Hier, a, Sri, Are, 


Sing. 
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1. oust #, AS, A, ATS, AY, FI, 3, TA, 

2. SHt A, Ad, Ht, Ata, 3, 3H, Ae, 

3. Gah, A, M, HG, Ho, Waa, fo, A, 8, SH. 
Feminine. 

H Fit, Hiait, Ai, Hist, St, SA, 

3 rit, Halt, AB, srt, 

Eu wit, Ata, at, dat, Art, 

wit Htnit, Ataf, AY, Aisin, Shot, SAboi, 

BH¥ Aint, Haiti, Ghoti, dH, ATE. 

. Saint, Halt, As, Asan, As, AIS, dnt, DAs. 

31. That variation of the past tense which ends in a@, 
(mam, Ht, &c.,) is, so far as I know, peculiar to Punjabi. In the 
present tense however this form is used in the dialect of 
Kanauj. Thus, sing. 1. dg, 2. dam, aa, 3. 3m, 3H; pl. 1. aH, da, 
2. 3, 3. &, da. These forms are colloquial throughout the 
central doa4b, the country lying between the Ganges and 
Jumng.* 

32. The form 3 in the Ist pers. of the pres. tense be- 
longs to the Jullundur dogb. 

33. Inthe Lahore district 8 is often used redundantly, 
as in the following examples : — 

da A ae we vda Ut ofan fear ytd Ga di As as UI SIs, ‘what- 
ever other brid iu portion the girl’s family gave, the whole of 
that too he took up’; fea at wrufesim 3, ‘this too he said’; 
mt nue fgae § SS fFs1 S si win gza @*st, ‘when he saw his 
brother crying the fire flared up,’ i e. he flew into a rage. 

34. In the central districts of the Panj4b A is very 
commonly used in place of 3 or ga. Thus, fest &¢hrat west us 
greet A, ‘these faithless (fellows) have destroyed our honour’; 
aa Gem faa feast feet A, ‘how sad he looks’; wéeaa wie 
EBme'e A, the thanedar sahib is calling (you).’ 

This ®, I take to be a corruption of 8, from the Sanskrit 
root achh. From this root a substantive verb has been formed 
which under various modifications is in common use in many 
of the languages and dialects of North India. Taking e. g., the 
3rd pers. sing. and pl., (=Panjabi 3, us., the variations are : 

* Kellogg. § 468, and Table XVIII, 
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So 
Oriya. | Bengali.| Tirhat. | E- R4J- Gujrat; | Nespas 











putana. 
Sing. | wife me | 8 2 2 | sf 22 
I 
Plur. | tes | was | = | 8 2 | Bs &e. 
t 








In the dialects of Hindj current in Kumaon and Garhwal, 
as also in the Maithili, this root prevails. The last named 
dialect is extraordinarily prolific of forms derived from it, 
furnishing no less than seventeen for the 3rd pers. pl. masc. 
alone.* : 

In Bengali, according to Beames ge is corrupted colloqui- 
ally to vu. It is also commonly pronounced #, though @ is 
written.t In Gujrati #3 8 = Panj. age A (3), ‘he does’; mma F— 
fest A, ‘he has given.’ In Marathi and Sindhi gs is changed ton, 
and soin Panjabi, whence the forms HY, Ht &c. This inter- 
change of Hand « in Panjabi is occasionally heard; e. g., 
esta for Hata, ‘a beam’; eaza for naa, ‘a road.” In Maérdthi 
it is more common still, s being almost universally written and 
pronounced 4; e. g., Hindi, edt, Marathi yet, ‘a knife’; H. de, 
M. dtp, ‘a bear.f Thesame interchange of letters occurs also 
in some cases in Marwé4ri. 

35. As regards 3m and 54 in the present 3rd sing. 
and pl., it is perhaps not proper to treat them as regular 
forms of the verb. Kellogg (§ 469. 2) speaks of a practice that 
the natives of Marwar have of attaching, not only to the 
substantive verb but to others also, various unmeaning letters 
and syllables, among whichis w, and he gives as an example 
@n, @ being the equivalent of 3, ‘you are,’ with A redundant 
tacked to it. He suggests in a note however that H may 
possibly be an old inflexional ending. Whatever it is, q in 
Panjabi seems to correspond to it, and apparently it may 
be added to any verb, asin the following examples; 30 333 
Ag uta § uta wfsnrg, ‘your grandson kas killed our child’; 
wae § faarua Sat oftmin, ‘taking away the corpse they laid 

*Kellogg. Table XVIII. p. 304. Grierson, v. 38, 39. 


tHoernle, §514, and Foot Note, p. 349. 
tHoernle, § 11. 
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it on the funeral pile.’ There is a Sanskrit root wa, ‘to be,’ 
to which possibly it may be found that this is to be referred. 

36. The form dni, dx}, &c., of the past tense, is peculiar, 
being a combination of the present and past, and means literally 
‘was is,’ i. e., at some past time it could be said ‘it is.’ That 
these are really two separate words referring a present state to 
the past is evident from the fact that in the negative form 
the two are nearly always separated by the negative particles 
or adt intervening. Thus we say @g ut ast U3 3 adi Ht, ‘he had 
no son’; 6a @*a 3 adt Ht, ‘he was not there." English idiom fails 
to express this refinement, but it is something like this, ‘‘the 
fact was this, ‘he has no son’.’’ ‘‘The fact was this, ‘he is 
not there’.”’ In the negative form H} is often changed to nH, the 
particle 5 being prefixed to it; as @g @*4 3 of, ‘he was not there,’ 
and not unfrequently, in the Ludhiana district at any rate we 
even hear a am, ‘was not,’ where 4 gives great emphasis to 
the verb. 

37. WHoernle (§ 514) gives the pres. tense as sing. 1. Ri 
2. HY 3. Ht; pl. t. wt 2.5 ? (H@?) 3. HE (HB?), and the past as, 
sing. 1. 2. 3. ni, pl. 1.2. 3. H, and says, ‘The forms of the 
present have assumed the sense of the habitual past.” On what 
he bases this distinction I do not know. I have never heard Ht 
&c. spoken in the sence either of the present or of the habitual 
past, nor have I in the course of reading ever found it so used. 
The two forms ni and m1, &c., are in the mouths of the people 


absolutely interchangeable, and have the sense of a simple 
preterite. 


38. There is yet another type of the present tense of the 
substantive verb which occurs in the Lahinda dialect, and is 


frequently met with in the Janam Sikhi. It is used also for the 
past. Its conjugation is as follows :— 


Masculine. Feminine. 
a, (1.4% vir, Ft wrt, 
& < 2.3 oa, J wre, 
3.@a vr, . | Sa wre, 
3 1. oiFit ord, wHY nitdinii, 
= 2. BH wnd, srt uni, 
& ( 3, Ga nna, Gg wirdinit. 
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This is only a variation of gi, 3 the forms in common use, 
and occurs in many of the Indian dialects, e. g. in the sing.; 
igh 























j At 
Sindhi. Mariah Old Baiswari. | Braj, | Hindi|Panjébi. 
: ; | ; 
Ist Pets wifgui nita* | wig8* F | gg pi, ora 
3rd _,, | wd mira | ae, 3 3 3, wrot 
Jd 


The full conjugation of this tense in Sindhj, which is 
next door neighbour to Panjabi, is :— 

Sing. 1. wiifami 2. wnd*, wid! 3. nd, 

Plur. 1. onfog 2. onfoa 3. wnfafs, nndtfs,* 

Thus, Sindh; a8 w3—Panj. Ga Atet yng or 3; ude wifoai 
=H uqet virgt or ai. 

39. In § 36 a negative form of the substantive verb 
was noted, which is formed by 5-+H=onh, ‘was not.’ This is 
used in the three persons of the past tense sing. and pl., both 
masc, and fem. A similar combination of 5 with umm, making 
orm, ‘am not’, ‘is not’, &c., is met with in the Janam Sakhi.’” 
This is analogous to the nagative form of this tense in Marathi, 
which is, Sing. 1. ad¥ 2. atdtn 3. ard. Pl. 1. aot. 2. ara 
3. atgt3.* In the infinitive, from the verb wine, ‘to be,’ comes 
SHS", ‘not to be’, from was ‘I am’, 5H3, ‘I am not’, &c. 

40. Examples from the Janam S¢khi of the use of nrg 


are as follows :~ 

(1) Present. ass SAVIO AF e2 wd, ‘what the Creator 
sends that we eat; 3 ys 3W3 3a aa 3:2 witd,“We place three 
wells at your disposal; writ 33 @°3 ags omit nnd, ‘I am very much 
pleased with you’. 
ee. _(2) Past. ars Hy ars vray, ‘Balg Sandhu was with (bim)’; 
WF WH 3S Aree wd gs aigt Aree, ‘formerly I knew some 
things, some things I did not know’; fa33 araw3 wd AAS ase 
wT 3 earn 2e SG, ‘as many as were in the shop began tu 
congratulate Nanak’; asl fags users adie Seti er wigt si As 
aree onfe Setnit, ‘at night the women of the whole family of the 
Vedis came and sat down to sing’. 


*Hoernle § 514 ~ ” a a. 


A 
E4 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ADJECTIVES. 


41. Most adjectives in the masculine form end 
in wn, 4, or a consonant. When used attributively 
they agree with the noun they qualify, in gender, 
number, and case. Those in un are inflected in every 
respect like the Genitive suffix =, (§ 28). Thus. :— 

féat, ‘little.’ 








Masculine. Feminine. 
e Nom. fsa vist, a little boy, | feat adi, a little girl, 
Ss Obl. {sa vs 8, et, &., fSat ast 3, zat, &e., 
Voc. 2 °S8, féfann vifawn, | & fédi, fea ais, 
- ( Nom. fea is, Sait aainit, 
= { Obl. fFa,fs fant ifs 321,&c.,| FFalnit adinit S, et, &c.. 
© Voc. 2 f84, fag vise, | 2 MeN aAS. 


42. Adjectives are often used as in English, for 
nouns, the governed word being understood; e. g. Ga 
frunfent nit dist gs, ‘those are the words of the wise’; 
$a A agat Val Ow3 ws et agel wt 9, ‘the deed of a 
good (man) is good, and the deed of a bad (man) is 
bad.’ 

43. Adjectives ending in any vowel other than 
nt are declined in the masculine like ste} (§ 22), and in 
the feminine like aa (§ 25) ; as, 

ugawi, ‘righteous’, usd, ‘a man’, fenst, ‘a woman’. 


Musculine. Feminine. 
/ Nom. ua usu a righteous | ust fensi, a righteous 
woman, 





man, 
Obl. uart use 6, 2, &e., 
Voc. 2 umitur uae, 


ao 
= 
os ust fenst 3, vt &c., 
S usite fenste. 
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Masculine. F. eminine. 
Nom. ua usu, aan fenstot, 
= Obl. usiniit ugut 3, 21 &ec., usvinit fenstuit 3,21,&c., 
A: f Voc. & unig usd, = uae fensie. 


Obs. 1. The Nom. is often used for the Voc., and in the 
masc. Obl. pl., through laxity of usage the uninflected form is 
commonly used, making uait usu 2, &c., though this can 
hardly be regarded as grammatical. 

Obs. 2. Adjectives in } sometimes form their fem. in <, 
as uni, m., urue, f., ‘sinful’; stat, m., aH, jJ., ‘fortunate.’ This 
form occurs chiefly, though not exclusively, when the adjec- 
tive is used for a noun, or in the predicate ; e. g., @a unit fenst 
2, ‘she is a_ sinful woman’; @yg ued, ‘she isa sinner.’ We 
may however also say uve fenst. 

44. Adjectives ending in a consonant are not 
usually inflected except when employed as nouns, or 
in the predicate. When inflected the masculine is 
declined like udu ( § 22), and the feminine like <u 

( § 25 ) ;as, 
gues, ‘wise.’ 


Masculine. Feminine. 
) Nom. dues udu, a wise ; duxts Shit, a wise 
| 
. man, woman, 
wt 


| Obl, ques uau 3, a, &c.| duew shit 3, 2, &c., 
J Voce. ® guest use, | @ doers shite, 
.) Nom. dues ua, | questi shilvit, 





i 


tod 


= . -_ 2a 
= { Obl. duets uaui 3, 2, duets shim 3, 
| &e., =z, &e., 
J Voc, @ dues usa, S dues sie. 


N.B. Numerals, with some exceptions which will 
be noted hereafter, must always be inflected. Thus :— 


zn, ‘ten’. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
Nom. en usu, ten men, eni Shin, ten women, 
Obl. ent usu 3, =, &c., wnt Shimi 3, et, &c., 
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45. Adjectives when used attributively imme- 
diately precede the noun they qualify ; as avai Hu, ‘a 
black snake,’ but may for emphasis be thrown 
forward; as, wa fs we agsd, ‘there is much merchan- 
dize in the house.” When used predicatively they 
follow the noun ; as, @ua Hu awst 3, ‘that snake 
is black.’ 


* * * * * 


NOTE. 

46. In my father’s grammar (§ 47) it is said that adjec- 
tives which terminate in a consonant are not inflected. He could 
not have had in mind their use as nouns, or when in the 
predicate they follow the qualified noun. It would of course 
be impossible to say in the plural Saews wit dist for dew wit 
ast, ‘the words of the wise,’ aéta § for adtai $, ‘to the poor.’ 
These may fairly be regarded as nouns, and probably he 
thought of them as such. When adjectives of this class occur 
in the predicate, no doubt owing to carelessness in speaking, the 
inflection may often be neglected, yet sucha usage cannot be re- 
garded as grammatical. We might hear, e.g., Ga nTagehit esti 
siaeis vs, but an accurate writer would say <e3tii s'aetS1 or 
<sint gipetasi. LI am inciined to think that in this respect 
colloquial usage is influenced very much by the number of 
syllables in the word. If one were to give his attention to it 
it would probably be found that a long word would less fre- 
quently be expressed in the inflected form than a short one 
because it involves the further lengthening of it by the addition 
of a syllable. 

47. As regards adjectives of the class under discussion, 
when in the attributive construction, I have ventured to modify 
the statement that they are not inflected, because I find that 
by good writers whose style can be thoroughly trusted this is at 
any rate not always the case. The following examples are taken 
from Lala Bihari Lal’s little book Viddig Ratanikar, a work of 
no special merit beyond the fact that it is a model of pure 
Panjabi idiom. 
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nferrat Hai 8 AS as Heer 3, ‘truly religious men (true 
sadhs) understand all things.’ 

widai @uarai 3 de vt wma a, ‘there is hope that many kind 
deeds will be done.’ 

aos uryei feng gé sea aadinii ga, ‘many wicked women 
practice magical arts.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
STRUCTURE OF THE VERB.*— PRESENT IMPERFECT, 
AND PRESENT PERFECT TENSES. 


48. The Verb in Panjabi consists of three 
Participles, the Imperfect, the Perfect, and the Con- 
junctive; a Noun of Agency ; a Gerund ; fifteen finite 
tensest ; and the Infinitive mood. Of the fifteen tenses 
three are formed from the root, six from the Imperfect, 
and six from the Perfect, participle, or according to 
another classification, five are simple tenses, i. e., 
expressed by a single word, and ten periphrastic, or 
formed by the combination of a participle with an 
auxiliary verb. 

Obs. Verbal roots are of two classes, close and open, the 
former being those that end in a consonant, and the latter those 
that end in a vowel. Verbs having an open root are known as 
pure verbs, and those having a close root, as mixed verbs. 

49. The Infinitive is formed by adding the 
suffix =1 to the root of the verb, but if the root end in 
either of the cerebrals =, 3, 3, or the letter g,a@ is 
substituted for =.¢ Thus from the root fsu we get 
fsuet ‘to write’; from us, Weer, ‘to ask’, but from ~ATs, 
AIzst, ‘to know’, and from 3a, aaa", ‘to fill’, &c. 

50. The Imperfect participle is formed by 
rejecting =, st, of the Infinitive, and substituting for 





*In my treatment of this subject I have largely followed Kellogg, 
who gives by far the best analysis of the Verb that I have met with, 
though I differ with him on a few minor points. 

¢~ Beames (iii. 99) says the number is almost infinite. Without 
going so far as that it may be admitted that several additional varia- 
tions can be made by the combination of the participles with auxiliary 
verbs, each of which more or less modifies the meaning. Still for 
practical purposes the number as stated is sufficient, and one or two 
variations will be noted in future Chapters. 

tRarely <1 occurs with roots ending in g, 
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it et. Thus fsuzt, ‘to write’, fsuer, ‘writing’ ; veer, ‘to 
ask,’ Use, ‘asking’ ; deat, ‘to take out’, ae, ‘taking 
out’ ; saat, ‘to fill’, ager, ‘filling.’ 

Obs. Open roots, and those that end in g are made nasal 
before the suffix =; e. g-, pst, ‘to come’, mn@*zr, ‘coming’, Atet, 
‘to go’, ate, ‘going’ ; ute, ‘to eat’, ute, ‘eating’ ; tet, ‘to fall’, 
ier, ‘falling’ ; ages, ‘to thresh’, de, ‘threshing’. 

51. The Perfect participle is formed by substitut- 
ing the suffix fen for the Imperfect et. Thus, fsuer, 
‘writing,’ fefunn, ‘written’; veer, ‘asking,’ Wfann, ‘asked’; 
gaz, ‘filling,’ sfanm ‘filled.’ Hence we derive from, e. 
g., the root feu, the three forms, fsuet, ‘to write,’ 
fsuet, ‘writing,’ and ffir, ‘written,’ and so with all 
the rest. In the Vocabulary all verbs wlll be found 
under the form of the Infinitive. 


Obs. 1. A few verbs optionally and »m instead of fen to 
form the Perfect participle ; as, SH@T, ‘to run’, 3a1, ‘ran’; sgert, 
‘to find’, 3a1,‘found’ qr, ‘to sit,’ Ast, ‘seated.’ Roots ending in 
fe necessarily and only »t; as, afger, ‘to say’ ufget, ‘to sit,’ ‘to 
flow,’ afzet, ‘to descend,’ afget, ‘to remain,’ &c., of which the 
Perfect participles are afamn, ufaun, sfowr, afmr. Some of these 
however have also an irregular form, which will be noted 
hereafter. 


Obs. 2. If the root ends in @ following wit the former is 
dropped before the suffix fenn > €& g., w@et, ‘to come,’ nnfeon, 
‘come’ ; w@e, ‘to put,’ wenn, ‘put®. The letter g being a mere 
aspirate, and not in the full sense a distinct consonant, roots 
in which it intervenes between »m and the final @ conform 
to the samerule : as wget, ‘to wish,’ wfimn, ‘wished’: Biget, 
Bch es efor, ‘taken down.’ If @ be preceded by any 
other vowel it is cha 7 ‘to‘live,’” Vi i 
ACet, ‘to serve,’ Bienes ate i 


52. The Imperfect participle always presents 
an action or a state as in progress; the Perfect pre- 
sents it as complete; and the same is true of the 
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tenses formed from them. Action in progress is ex- i 
pressed by one or other of the six tenses of the Imper- 

fect participle, and action completed, by one of 
those derived from the perfect participle. These 
twelve will be spoken of collectively as the Participial 
Tenses. They are distributed under two groups, and 

are arranged in six pairs, as follows :— 


Group I. Group II. 
Tenses from the Imperfect Tenses from the Perfect 
Participle. Participle. 
1. Indefinite Imperfect. 1 Indefinite Perfect. 
2. Presen. Imperfect 2. Present Perfect. 
3. Past Imperfect. 3. Past Perfect. 
4a. Contingent Imperfect. | 4- Contingent Perfect. 
5. Future Imperfect. ' 5. Future Perfect, 
6. Negative Contingent | 6, Negative Contingent 
Imperfect. ! Perfect. 


53. The natural order to be followed in treating 
of this subject would be the one given above, but it 
will be more convenient, in order to acquire a rapid 
facility in the construction of sentences, to study those 
first which are most commonly used. We shall begin 
therefore with those of the second pair, the Present 
Imperfect and the Present Perfect, the former re- 
presenting an action as incomplete, or in progress, 
and the latter, as complete, at the present time. 
These are formed by adding to the Imperfect « 
and Perfect participles respectively the present tense 
of the substantive verb., e.g., from yaar, ‘to return,’ * 
waer gi,‘I return,’ or ‘am returning,’ A ufant ai, ‘I have 
returned.” 
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NOTE. 


55. It has been stated (§ 50) that the Imperfect participle 
is formed by adding et to the root, but that open roots are made 
nasal before this termination. Viewed etymologically it would 
be more strictly accurate to say that this participle is formed by 
adding 321, whence viet (—aiet), but that close roots reject the 
nasal before the suffix, making, e.g., Suet, instead of ater 
(=tuset), since this is the original form of the Imperfect 
participle, which is derived from the Prakrit Present participle 
ins, m., ost, f. In Hindi 3 is retained, anda universally 
rejected. In Panjabi 3 is softened to =, and a retained in pure 
verbs. Sindhi agrees with Panjabi in changing 3 to 2 but retains 
3 in all verbs, both pure and mixed. Thus S. ude=P. uzet. In 
some districts of the Paujab the same form is in use, and one 
hears ugv1, ‘reading’ weet, ‘asking.”** Not unfrequently in 
Panjabi the process is reversed; =3 is rejected ands alone is 
retained, whence we often hear uza1 for uget, ‘reading’; 4° Suat 
ai, fori Suetai, ‘I see.’ This must not be confounded with 
the infinitive, with which it has no connection, but is a legiti- 
mate, and very commonly used form of the Imperfect 
participle. 


56 In some parts of the country the Imperfect participle 
is made to end in ee instead of wt, and the same with the tenses 
formed from it. Ex. satus aia Ht Ba unt adtS 3a, ‘People 
worship Lachchm; and Kuber’; de 3 fea arma unl ad¥e, ‘on the 
day of the Ho} they worship Kiki’; Gn fea ae sat Buaes 3 
Ua WS adl wid Udi atch uate srs wid fea Este ni3 Sei fuTi H wast 
ad¥e 3, ‘on that day having cooked several different kinds of 
sweet and batter cakesand gruel and fritters they distribute 
them among their caste fellows, and worship the gods and their 


ancestors’; 3a ota Bda Sfduat Were ai, ‘I hear your father lives in 
Lahore,’ 


This form is to be connected with the Sindhj, in which 
language the Imperfect participle, for transitive verbs in ¥¥2; 
as e. g., from the root 3g, ‘fill,’ sd¥8 m. sd /., ‘filling.’ 











*Beams iii. 122, 123. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


57. The personal pronouns are #* <I’, 3, ‘thou’, 
‘you’, Qu, ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it.? This last is, as has already 
been stated, a demonstrative pronoun, meaning 
‘that’, but as it is used for the third personal it is 
convenient to include it under this head. These are 
declined as follows :— 


First Person, fi, ‘I’. 





Singular. Plural. 

N. #, I, ; writ, we, 
I #, 1, writ, ni, we, 
G. wa, ‘of me, my, mine, »mTst, AIST, of us, our, ours, 
D. 8, to me, wat (AT) 8, to us, 
Ac. #8, me, wT (AT) 8, us, 
Ab. 43, fet, fat, Fe ; wnt (Ht) 3, Gt, &c., from, 

Rear by, me, by, us, 
L. Ws ua, on me. WAT ug, On us. 

SEcoND PERSON, 3, ‘thou,’ ‘you.’ 
N. 4%, dic ‘ sie ae ee 
sur, , 

I 3, thou, you, 3H, sHi, you, 
G. 3a, of you, your, BHIST, Butat, anitst, of 

yours, you, your, yours, 
D. 38, to you, 3H (3a1) 8, to you, 
Ac. 38, you, 3H (3a1) 8, you, 
Ab. 33, 33, 3%, from, 3H (301) 3, &, &c., from, 

by, you, by, you, 
L. 33 ug, on you. BHT Ug, On you. 
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THIRD PERSON, @d, ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it’. 
Singular. Pinral. 
N. Qa, wig; viz, he, she, it, @zg, they, 
I. @s, Gs, Qa(Gn) &, at, Gat (Gai) 3, they, 
he, &c., 


G. @a (Gn, Ga) ot, of him, Gat (Gai) =, of them, their 


his, &e., ' theirs, 
D. Qa (Gn, Gn) 8, tohim, @3t (si) 8, to them, 
Ac. Qa(@n, Gx) 8, him, &c. at (Gai) 8, them, 
Ab. @a(@n, Gn) 3, @ &e. =| St (Gai) 3a, &c., from, 
from, by, him, by, them, 
L. @n(Gu)usa, on him, &c. @at (Gai) us, on them. 
58. The Genitive sing. and pl. of the first and 
second personal pronouns are used as pronominal 
adjectives, and are inflected to agree with the govern- 
ing noun exactly as the Genitive suffix = is. (§28) 
Thus ; Song 
iat Us, ‘my son.’ 
HS Us, ‘my sons’. 
fifami (or 13) Usi $, ‘to my sons.’ 
Fidt Hi, ‘my daughter.’ 
Fidimi dinit, ‘my daughters.’ 
Fidiuii cmt 8, ‘to my daughters.’ 

And so with 331, nts1, and 3ut3t. 

59. The verb wre, ‘to go,’ is irregular in the 
formation of its Perfect participle, making fawn or 
afent, ‘went,’ which is inflected to a in the masc. pl., 
and to az} and aeimi in the fem. sing. and pl. res- 
pectively. 


** * * * 2% 
NOTE 
60. The true Nom. sing. of the Ist pers, pronoun is not 
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#* but u@ or u@*, from the Sanskrit wd or wan; and #, which is 
derived from the Sanskrit Instrumental case wor through the 
Prakrit Hfé, is both in Panj4bi and in Hindi the Instrumental 
only. The form g@* is frequently met with in Hind; and Panjabi 
poetry, and in the Dogar dialect of Panjabi, which prevails in 
a northern direction from Lahore it is still used colloquially in 
the Nom., and has been transferred to the Instrumental as 
well. Elsewhere it has been entirely superseded by the old Ins- 
trumental ¥*, and must be regarded as, for practical purposes, 
obsolete. * Examples from the Janam Sikh; are; a@ feat Gumi, 
‘I wander about as an udasit’; 2131 zt u@ Sfant Sfeun gi, 
‘mother I am satiated.’ 


61. In the central Panj4b nm and 3H are used in the 
Nominative ; as, u% nmi Ht By wifeR, ‘come let us too go and 
See’ ; oni 3 gat § Qu 2u oat dé afya gi,-As I gaze on you I remain 
happy.’ I do not remember to have heard this in the Ludhiana 
district, where in the Nom. nif and 3H are universally used. 


62. An uninflected form, not unfrequently heard in the 
villages, more especially in the Malwa dialect, is nmi, ‘we,’ ‘us. 
This is used in all the cases of the plural. Thus; +132 eA 3 mit 
wi@ at, ‘we have come from the Malwa region’; feg an nmi 23H 
Hs Ba Su2 ys, ‘in our country everybody wears this Kest ; 332 
urut zas1 3@, ‘we must start early in the morning’; »iryi nnd yp 
AMid,‘we will come of our own accord’; wrui H35 vt dis atst, «I (we) 
spoke by way of advice,’ lit., ‘a word of counsel’; nyt 3, ‘to us’; 
nimgt 3, ‘by us,’ &c. : 


63. In the Dat. and Acc. pl. a4 8 and gm’ are used on 
the eastern border of the Province for m8 and ga § respectively, 
and sometimes we hear these forms in the Ludhiana district. 





*Cf Beames ii. 302, 303. J. Newton § 51. 
t Aclass of Hindu fakeers. 


t The long hair worn by the Sikhs asa badge of their sect. 
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64. Inthe M4njh4 dialect 34 is an alternative form for 
the oblique cases 2nd pers. sing.; as, 35 @x fes us ats, ‘you were 
obstinate that day.’ 

65. The Instr. case sometimes employs 4 affixed to the 
oblique form of the 2nd pers. making 38, and occasionally Z is 
used as in the Nom.; e.g. 3 4 § fa@ Gust ws,‘why did you regard 
me as a stranger ?’ 3 edt fas fxm adt ®, ‘you have been very 
slothful.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THe Opyect in THE Nom. or THE Acc. CASE.— 
Usr oF THE INSTR. CASE.—CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE PERFECT TENSES OF TRANSITIVE VERBS. 


66. The object of the verb is put in the 
Accusative or the Nominative case. Sometimes it is a 
matter of indifference which is selected, but more 
frequently one or other is to be preferred, and very 
often one alone is admissible. It is impossible to give 
any rules on this subject that are universally applicable. 
Only long experience acquired by reading, speaking, 
and listening, can enable the foreigner to acquire 
facility in the use of these two forms. The general 
principle which regulates their use is concisely stated 
by Kellogg in his Hindi grammar (p. 397) as_ follows : 
«‘When it is desired to emphasize the object as specific 
and individual the Accusative with s must be used ; 
otherwise the Nominative form is to be preferred.” 

67. Modifying this general principle, observe :— 

(1) In the case of nouns denoting persons the 
Accusative commonly has the preference. Ex. Her 
ffiu wnat $8 geet 3, ‘Saddd, Singh is looking for the 
coolies’; Het f¥u et us Sd sae S wget 9, ‘Sadd4 Singh’s 
son is beating your brother’ ; ts3 dd¥ ats 8 uarGtet 3, 
‘the pandit teaches Lalu.’ 


Yet even when the object is a person, if it be the 
purpose of the speaker to present it indefinitely the 
Nominative is often used. Thus, in the first of the 


three examples just given, if we wish to say that Saddg 
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Singh is in search of coolies, but without having any 
special ones in mind, we might employ the Nominative, 
and say Het fig Hyd ~eet 3, ‘Sadd4 Singh is looking 
for coolies.” In the other two exmples given, this 
would be inadmissible, because the objects, ‘your 
brother,’ and ‘Lalu,’ are mnecessari 


ly definite and 
specific, and must be put in the Accusative case. 
Owing to this i 


dea of indefiniteness attaching to an 
object in the Nominative case, it will be found, I 
think, that generally when it is used, the noun, if 
denoting a person, is plural, or is preceded by f¥a, ‘a,’ 
or an indefinite pronoun. 

(2) If the object be an irrational creature, 2 
material object, or an abstraction, the Nominative has 
the preference. Ex. west ge si@et 3, ‘the gardener is 
planting shrubs’; s™% 337 Stdet 3, Lélu is grazing 
sheep’ ; #* Sdimit dist weer ui, ‘I hear your words.” 

Here again the general principle above stated 
may be applied, and if it be designed to give some 
emphasis to the object, or to present it more definitely, 
we shall put it in the Accusative case. Thus, taking 
the first of the above examples; wel ge B'G'et 3, ‘the 
gardener is planting shrubs,’ but wet afent 8 eter J, 
‘the gardener is planting the shrubs,’ i. e., some 
paiticular shrubs previously mentioned or known. It 
will be seen therefore that the Accusative case in 
some measure supplies the place of the definite article 
in Panjabi. 

(3) When the object of the verb occurs in proxi- 
mity to a noun or pronoun in the Dative case the 
former is frequently expressed in the Nominative, simply 
to avoid the recurrence of the suffix 8. Hence many 
verbs which, besides their direct object, take also an 
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indirect one in the Dative, require that the former 
be put in the Nominative ; e. g., dna’, ‘to tell,’ Ser, 
‘to give,’ few@er, to show,’ are followed by a direct 
object denoting the thing told, given, or shown, and 
an indirect object in the Dative denoting the person to 


whom itis told, given, or shown. The former is put 
in the Nominative case. 


68. After all has been said it must still be 
confessed that these rules are useful only as a guide to 
the general usage of the language, not for universal 
application. Panjabi inclines on the whole, more I 
think than Hindi, to the use of the Nominative 
case. The Panjabi villager has as a rule a rooted 
antipathy to all forms of unnecessary exertion, and 
consequently is averse to using the Accusative, which 
is the longer form, when he can use the Nominative, 
which is the shorter. Hence his language shows a 
preference for the latter. 


69. Transitive verbs are peculiar in those 
tenses which are formed from the Perfect participle 
(Group II § 52), and in order to use them correctly 
the following three rules must be carefully observed. 


(1) The subject is put in the Instrumental 
case, not in the Nominative. Ex. west 6 fea ager atfenn 
3, ‘the gardener has planted a shrub’; @nS agei 3 
wiet ufgnt 3, ‘he has fed the bullocks gram.’ 

(2) If the object is in the Accusative case, 
whether masculine or feminine, singular or plural, the 
verb is always expressed in the form of the third 
person masculine singular, without reference to the 
person, gender, or number of the subject. 
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W uaad & wfenn 3, <I have called the coolie.” 


wit Had $ Henn 3,‘we have called the coolie.’ 
3B Hast $> Fi fewn 3, “you have called the coolles.’ 
3ni wHat 8 Hen 3,“you have called the coolies.’ 
@u 6 aa dimt 8 Wfenn 3,‘he has called the girls.’ 
QGais ant s Wenn 3,‘they have called the girl.’ 
xt 3 13 8 utfenn 3,‘the old woman has beaten the 
oy. 
(3) If however the object is in the Nominative 


case the verb agrees with it in gender and number. 
Thus, taking fsue, ‘to write,’ as an example; 


WF fea unsa fsfunn 3, ‘I have written a book. 
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3Ht 8 unsa fea va, ‘you have written two books.’ 

Qu 8 fea feat fedt 3, ‘he has written a letter.’ 

Ht S feStuii faint gs, ‘I have written two letters.’ 

west S$ Saud se ys, ‘the gardener has planted two 


shrubs’ .* 


70. In speaking of a person of rank, or of any 
one to whom it is desired to show respect the verb 
should be putin the plural, even though the subject 
be singular. In the same circumstances the plural of 
the personal pronoun is used. Ex. yaeta ntfos wre 05, 
‘the sardir sihib has come’; Gu sda & wire ga, ‘he has 
come from Lahore.’ Very commonly the plural of the 
first and second persons is used for the singular. Ex. 
wnt aia wifoa use gt, ‘I am reading the Granth’;} ant <3 
Widia S, “you are very wealthy,’ lit., ‘a great rich man.’ 


71. Whena noun has two qualifying adjuncts, 
one of which is an adjective, and the other a word in 
the Genitive case, the latter comes first ; as, Hdt Hd 
Anis, ‘all my land.’ 


72. Usually adverbs stand immediately before 
the words they qualify ; as H* vé wrfent gi, ‘I have just 
come.’ If there are two adverbs, or an adverb and 
an adverbial clause, the one which is emphatic stands 
closest to the qualified word ; as, ¥* fs 3 nin wrfenn ai, 
‘I have come from the village today ; ** nin ffs 3 
witfenn gi,<I have come from the village today.’ 


* * * * * * 2 





* Note that these rules apply to transitive verbs only. Others take 
the subject in the Nominative case and agree with it in gender and 
mumber. 

+ The term pifgg is commonly used with aa asa mark of respect, 
just as we speak of the ‘Holy Bible,’ and the Muhammadans, of the 
‘Quran Sharif:’ 
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CHAPTER X. 


INDEFINITE PERFECT.—SUPPRESSION OF 8.—Ex- 
CEPTIONS.— DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. —- 
NEGATIVE SENTENCES. 


73, The Indefinite Perfect is the simple parti- 
ciple form without an auxiliary, and is conjugated like 
the Present Perfect, (§ 54). It represents the action as 
complete but without reference to any definite time. 

Ex. nfenrg 6 fea sat uetet, ‘the goldsmith madea 
bracelet.’ 
@s5 eH galnit were, ‘he made ten bracelets.’ 
fF nin wrfenn, <L came today.’ 
@z as niet}, ‘she came yesterday’.* 

This tense is very frequently used for the Pre- 
sent Perfect, and must be translated accordingly; as, 
HW gé wnfenr, ‘I have just come,’ lit., ‘I just now 
came.’ 

74, The Instrumental case is often expressed 
without the suffix 6, the noun or pronoun being simply 
put in the oblique form; as am witfunn, ‘Bala said’ 
@n Ufenr, ‘he asked.’ Nouns that are not inflected in 
the Instrumental case appear in the Nominative form; 
as, O33 at wifunn, ‘the pandit said,’ but it must be 
borne in mind that the word %s3 here is in reality in 
the Instrumental case, though not appearing to be 
so. 7T 


*In the last two examples the time is definite. This is due however 
not to the tense of the verb, but to the notes of time supplied by the 
words ‘today,’ and ‘yesterday.’ 

t ihe use of the Instrumental without the suffix is met with on 
nearly every page of the Janam Sakhi. Im modern books, and in the 
colloquial, however, under the influence of the Urdu language which is 
prevailing more and more widely, this archaic and genuine Panjabi form 
is largely disappearing. 
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75. Tothe rule requiring that the perfect 
tenses of transitive verbs take their subject in the In- 
strumental case, the following verbs are an exception ; 
uae, ‘to chatter,’ @se, ‘to speak,’ ‘to say,’ Jeet, ‘to 
forget,’ faynGer, ‘to bring,’ sz, ‘to fight,’ and 
generally Huse, ‘to understand,’ when no object is 
named, otherwise it is conjugated according to rule. 
Thus we may say @a sot wifsur, ‘he did not under- 
stand,’ but @x 6 3dt ais sdt wel, ‘he did not under- 
stand what you said,’ lit., ‘your word.’ 

Obs. The Verb naa, when its object is in the Nomi- 
native case, must usually be translated ‘kill.’ 

76. The Demonstrative Pronouns are, the 
Remote, Ga, wig, wis, ‘that,? and the Pvroximate fea, 
‘this.’ The declension of the former has been given 
(§ 57). That of the latter corresponds to it in every res- 
pect except for the change of initial @, G, to fe, and in 
the Nominative plural 2. 


fez, ‘this.’ 
Singular. Plural. 
N. fez, 2g, 
I. fes, fea (fen) 3, feat, feat 3, 
G. fez (fen) 2, feat et, 
D. fes (fen) 8, | feat 8, 
Ac. fea (fen) 3, | feat 3, 
Ab. fea (fen) 3, 8, &c., fest 3, a, &., 
L. fen uz, | feat ud. 


(1) For fen the forms @— and wih are very fre- 
quently used; for fes, 8s, and for fesi, Gai. 

(2) Of the two Demonstratives the Instr. forms 
Qs, Ga, fes cannot be used with a noun. Thus we may 
say Gx v8 3 urfemn ‘that boy said,’ or Ga wrfunn, the 
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said,’ but not Ga #3 8 &c. So also fen 43 S vrfemr, ‘this 
boy said,’ or fea urfunn, ‘he (this person) said,’ but fea 
Ws 3 &c., would not be admissible.* 

(3) Very commonly for fed one hears wig, itd, OT 
wrfg. It is indeclinable in the singular. The Nominative 
plural is the same as the singular, and the Oblique 
cases make wut or nrat. 

77. The Negative particles are a, St, ‘not,’ and 
adi (Sometimes written sat, ofa), ‘no,’ ‘not.” They 
are placed before the verb; as, @u sdt wrfenn, ‘he did 
not come,’ but when itis intended to emphasize the 
verb the negative particle follows it, or, in the peri- 
phrastic tenses, is inserted between the participle and 


>: 


the auxiliary. Ex. @ag urtfent sot, ‘he did not come’; #* 
@n 8 Sfunn sdt Hi, ‘I did not see him.’ 

Obs. The subject is made emphatic by throwing it for- 
ward to occupy a position as near the verb as possible. Ex. Ww 
@n § wenn, ‘I called him,’ but @n§** AWfeon, “J called him.’ 
It becomes still more emphatic by being placed after the verb ; 
as @a § sfenn arg 3, which is almost equivalent to, ‘it was K4lu 
who called him.’ 

** 2 * * * * * 


NOTE. 

78. Colloquially the Indefinite Perfect tense is used 
sometimes for the immediate future. You call to a man to 
come, and he replies, 1° »nfent, meaning, ‘I am just coming,’ or 
you call to him to bring a thing, and he says, ¥* feonfenn, ‘<I am 
just bringing (it)’. 

79. Sometimes to the fem. sing. form the syllable wm is 
appended pleonastically. Ex. aA aat adt uls asin, ‘Bhai 
Bala have you loved (me) coldly ? 3° a1 »muet fags aistun, ‘you 
indeed have done your own (proper) work’ ; fea @ai fes* Sem A 
awa ut 2 Benn, ‘one of them having told a story of a mongoose 
said.’ 





“This obrervation applies to that form of the Instr. caso of the 
pronouns generally, which ends ing, ae 
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80. A curious word is often heard on the lips of the 
untutored villager, which sounds like Hut with the accent on 
the first syllable. This is an abbreviated form of H° nfm, 
‘I said’. That is not what he means by it however. It in- 
troduces a statement of what passes in his mind, and may 
generally be translated, ‘I thought’, or ‘I said to myself’, or 
‘I meant’. Thus, nut 3at sa@ wfenr de, ‘I thought 
your brother had probably come’; Hut nityet au ad 33a 
sax dt saat 3@, This may, according to circumstances, 
mean either, ‘I meant, attend to your work, we must start 
early in the morning’, or ‘I was thinking (this was what was 
in my mind) you had better attend to your work, we must 
start &c.’ 

81. Another peculiar form of the Indefinite Imperfect 
ends in & or @ in both the masculine ond feminine singular so 
that we have e.g. @3, for ats, Ast, ‘did’, Ex. 3e Zz wa oo 
feafsG, ‘that is why you came out today’; ~ 3% HoT Yau sfeG, 
‘you indeed have become a great man’ ; & UfeG at ud, ‘what 
have you earned, what have you spent ? 


ass: 


lit. ‘eaten’ ; @n @saa aHet AS, ‘he rose and ate his food.’ 


This form is to be traced to the Sindhi, Gujrati and the 
dialects of Rajputana. In Sindhj the Perf. part. ends in fe or 
Gi, m., and A, f. ; as dfs, gat, ‘went’=Panj. ufson, or wie, m., 
and wif. In Gujrati the terminations are G,m™., ; f.; as 
e3u, est, ‘let go,’ ‘left’,—Panj. ofa, or fe, m., est, f. 
Throughout Rajput4n4 this participle ends in Gi. 

82. Inthe dialect of the Manjha frequently, and else- 
where occasionally, when the Indefinite Perfect has for its 
subject the 3rd pers. pron., the latter is placed after the verb as 
an inseparable sutfix, in the form @n, Gn, or GH in the singular, 
and G3 in the plural. Thus, wfwGR—@n wnfunn, ‘he said’ ; 
wnfySs =Gai wrftmn, ‘they said’. Ex. @’sa fésn, ‘he replied’ ; 
vrei 2a wnifenn »onfe afoGu, ‘the man came again, on coming he 
said’ ; witgete mfe at3H, ‘on going he gave his benediction’ ; 
wrftmn fifsen, ‘he minded what was said’ ; Gai 2 ats we fe33, they 
sent (him) with them’ ; @3a fe33, ‘they replied’; si fea waa ats 
3, ‘then they had this dispute.’ 

Beames (iii. 149) calls in question this explanation of the 
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suffix, and refers it to the Sanskrit substantive verb wm, so that 
at3n—=Skr. fas fas. ‘‘The grammarians,’’ he says, ‘‘suppose that 
ain is in some way a metathesis of us ne kité. The Instru- 
mental however of uh is not us ne, but un. Us ne is Hindi, and 
it would hardly have been resorted to in the formation of a 
pure dialectic type like this. Moreoverin the Ist plural we 
have such expressions as ui@ Hi, which is evidently khande san 
for asa= asmih.”’ 

What bearing the last example given has upon this ques- 
tion it is difficult to see. ut Hi is the Past Imp. formed 
regularly from the Imperfect participle with the auxiliary ni, 
which latter doubtless is derived from the Sanskrit root asa, 
as Beames says. If he means that #3n=daqs' pi or ats AT he 
is clearly mistaken because it is never used for the Past Perf. 
With regard to the suffix under discussion I would remark ; 

(1) While it may be conceded that @H@3 is not a true 
Panjabi form of the Instrumental, @R and GA are, no less than 
@s, as in the following example from the Janam Sékhi ; @n Gs 
ad ahet FS, ‘he rose and ate his food,’ sothat at3n is not a 
metathesis for @n 3 atst, but for @xn ats, or GA ats. 

(2) That a3" is not analogous to wid Hi is clear from the 
fact that when these suffixes are used no other subject is ever 
expressed with the verb. Thus, we may say @3nH, ‘he did’, but 
never @a ai3xH or am fitg 8 at3n, which would make no sense. On 
the other hand, with yi@ Ri a subject would be expressed asa 
matter of course. 

(3) This form being confined, as has been said, to the 
Indef. Perf. an auxiliary of any kind would be out of place, 
and we cannot therefore suppose that GH is an auxiliary as fi is 
in the other example cited. 

(4) The explanation given by Beames does not account 
for the suffix G4 in the plural, which is undoubtedly an abbrevia- 
ted form of Gat or Gai 3, and furnishes a strict analogy to the 
singular form @n, GR. 

83. As illustrating the omission of the Instrumental 
case sign a few examples are given from the Janam Sékhi, 
where, as has been stated, this construction is exceedingly com- 
mon. Ai ATHE Hi Bstwi, ‘when the brahman opened (his) eyes’ ; 


> 
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WI Dg at afomn, ‘the Gury said’ ; H* wa Her Bfann, ‘I Bala did obei- 
sance’ ; fan Hg wad fest, ‘(he) who brought me word’; wHi <dtit 
wus Ufani S <aret Sri, ‘Ammgn Bibi sent congratulations to her 
father’s house’ 5 fan HS @°3 saet unit 3, ‘someone has slan- 
dered me.’ 

In the Braj dialect of Hindj also the case sign is often 
omitted in poetry, and less frequently in prose. In the Old 
Baiswari, the language of the Kaméyan, this sign does not exist, 
the noun being put, as in Panjabi, when &é is omitted, in the 
oblique form simply.* 


Te eee 
*Kellogg§488,554,. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Past IMPERFECT AND Past PERFECT TENSES. — PRO- 


NOUNS.—RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


84. The third pair of participial tenses consists of 
the Past Imperfect and the Past Perfect. They are 
formed by adding to the Imperfect and Perfect parti- 
ciples respectively the past tense of the substantive 
verb. The first represents an act as incomplete or in 
progress at some past time ; as, W uget xt, ‘I was 
reading.’ It also denotes past customary or habitual 
action ; as, W* 3A Avett Ai, ‘I used to go daily,’ lit., <I 
was going daily.” The second corresponds to the Latin 
pluperfect, and represents an action as having occurred 
previously to some past event. Its use as a simple 
preterite however, like the Indef. Perf., is almost 
equally common. Thus # ufanr Hi, ‘I had read,’ or ‘I 
read.’ Their conjugation corresponds to that of the 
two present tenses, and is as follows :— 


Past IMPERFECT. 
ft vng@]et wr,‘ was coming.’ 


Masculine. Feminine. 
.C 1. wn@ter mm, F wrest Hi, 
= 2. 3 wrG*et wT, 3 wet Fi, 
4 U 3.@a mee m, @u we"A Fi, 
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wif onQdt Hn, 
BHT wn@*dinit Hh, 
Ga wnG*enii Hn, 
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Past Perrecr. 
+ urfenn nt, ‘I had come,’ ‘came.’ 


Masculine. | Feminine. 
a, {i>  vrfenr mr, Ht nivet wt, 
& (2 3 orfenn wT, B wiret ist, 
3. @a witfenn wr, Ga wiret Hi. 
a (1. vif wre fi, wt nitetot Abii, 
S {2 srt wn® A, BHT wiretot Hi, 
3. Ga wre A, Sa wiretoit Hho. 


Obs. In the construction of the periphrastic tenses any of 
the various forms of the substantive verb may be used as auxi- 


liaries. 
85. In the following Table of pronouns note ; 
(1) The Obl. cases of A, ‘who,’ ‘which,’ #, ‘that,’ 

and &, ‘who,’ ‘what,’ are formed precisely like those 
of feu, ‘this,’ but with the letters vA, 3, and a prefixed. 

_ (2) The Obl. cases sing. of &#1, ‘someone’, ‘any- 
one,’ differ from those of a only (a) in the adding of 
the suffix ®, and (6) in lacking the form in zg. The 
Plural which is rarely used except in the Nom. case, 
is identical oe singular, or takes the form of the 
Obl. cases plural of dz. 
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Singular. 


Plural. 














ence and comparison. 
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Tas.e I. 
Prox. Rem. 
RELATIVE. 
DEMONSTR. DEMONSTR. 
feu, ‘this’.* Gu, ‘that’.* A,‘who’,‘which.’ 
N. | fez, Gu, wg, vig, | A, 
fea, feu (fen) | Gs, Ga, Gu fas, fag (fan) 
. 3, (Gn) 8, 3, 
G. | feo (fen) =, | Gu (Gn, GH) | fas (fAR) =, 
zt, {s. 
D. | fea (fen) 8, | Ga (Gn, GR) | faa (fAA) 2, 
Ac.| fea (fen) 3, @u (Gu, Gu) | faa (fan) 8, 
8, (3. 
Ab.| fea (fen) 3, @z (Gn, Gu) | fas (fan) 3, 
L. i fen ua, @n (Gn) ua, fan ud, 
N, | 3a, a, A, 
I. | feat, fear 3, | @a¥, Gai (G- | faat, frais, 
Si) 3, 
G. | feat =, Gai (Gai) &, | frat =, 
D. | feat 8, Gai (Gai) & | frat 8. 
Ac.| feat 3, Sait (Gat) 8, | faats, 
Ab.| feat 3, Gai (Gai) 3, | frai 5, 
L. | feat us. Gat (Gat) ug. | frat ua. 








* The declension of the Demonstratives is repeated here in order 
to bring this series of pronouns into one view for convenience of refer- 
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CoRRELATIVE. 





RA, ‘that’, &c.+ 


A, 

fas, fsa (fsx) 5, 
fsu (fsn) =, 

fsa (fsx) & 

f3u (fsx) 8, 

fsa (fsx) 3, 


f3n ud, 


A, 

fsar, fai 3, 
fai er, 

faq 8, 

sai 8, 

f3qi 3, 


f3qi yg, 
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t The Correlative might be defined as 
according as the antecedent is the per: 
to or someone or something else. 


PRONOUNS. 


INTERROGATIVE. 


55 





INDEFINITE. 





> 


az, ‘who, what’, 





avi, ‘someone’, 














‘which’. ‘anyone’. 

ae, ast, 

j fas, faa (fan) 3, | fad, fat 3, 
fau (fan) 2, far et, 

| fea (fan) §, fai 8, 
fas (fan) 8, fan 3, 
fag (fan) 3, fa 3, 
fan ud, fa ua, 
az, aet, 


“1’, ‘you’, ‘he’, 
son speaking, the person spoken 


English idiom however often does 
not allow of its being translated at all. 


Sah fai (fag) 
fan  fagi) |, 
fait (farsi) 8, 
far (fast) 8, 
fan (fe .i) 3, 
fat (faqt) us 


‘she’, ‘it’, ‘that’, 
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86. With reference to the pronouns observe; 
(1) An alternative and very common form of the 


Relative is fagat or Avast, and of the Interrogative 
fags or @gat. These are declined like fea (§ 41). 


(2) The Remote Demonstrative often takes the 
place of the Correlative, and on the other hand the 
Correlative is in some districts used in the Obl. cases 
for the Remote Demonstrative. 


(3) The termination ® of the Obl. cases of @= is 
liable to be changed to #, making, Instr., fast farts ; 
Gen., fart et, &c. 

(4) The Indefinite pronoun 2? must be translated 
‘someone’, ‘anyone’, or ‘some’, ‘any’, according as it is 
used personally or in connection with a noun, or ina 
positive or negative sentence. 


Ex. &e urfenr 3, ‘semeone has come.’ 
at wren urfenit 3, ‘some man has come.’ 
az} sdt wrfent 3, ‘no one (not anyone) has 
come’. 
al adi wits, “none came.’ 
aet urenit sdf xrfenn, ‘no (not any) man 
came.’ 
fai waue 2 wa us Afimr, ‘(in) the house of a 
certain (some) brahman a son was born.’ 
When placed before a proper name it is equivalent 
to ‘a certain,’ ‘someone of the name of,’ &c., as, &e&t gm 
2m wifent 3, ‘a certain R4m Dads has come’; feg 
fan 13 fifa et wa 3d, ‘this is the house of someone of the 
name of Sant Singh.’ Repeated in successive clauses it 
must be rendered, ‘one...another,’ pl. some...others.’ 
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Ex. act dret 3 aet Set 3, ‘one laughs, another 
weeps.” 


att vate vo aet WE vgs, ‘some wake, others 
sleep.’ 


87. A relative sentence is constructed of two 
clauses, (a) the Protasis which consists of the Relative 
pronoun and its predicate, and (b) the Apfodosis, which 
contains the main thought, and consists of the Correla- 
tive or Demonstrative and its predicate. In general 
the protasis, as its name indicates, stands first. Ex. 
Aag Maffe vs A unit fisd gi, ‘we obey what the Gurz 
Says,’ lit., ‘what the Gurt says that we obey’ ; fagat 
ax wrfenn HI Ga fills et uzetdt 3, “(the man) who came 
yesterday is the accountant of the village.” Two 
constructions of the sentence will commonly be met 
with. 

(1) If the antecedent is a pronoun it precedes the 
Relative, and in the apodosis the Correlative is very 
commonly unexpressed. Thus, H# A aA eB Us Ht VE 
fsfent Yaet vi, ‘I who was the son of a king am now 
asking for alms’ ; or we may say Ht 4 A eI US HA ve 
féfanit Waret at, <I who was the son of a king, I am now 
asking for alms.’ 


(z) If the antecedent is a noun it is usually placed 
after the Relative ; as, A 33 vies 3a 9D AH Wee gi, ‘I 
know the disease that is within you,’ lit., ‘what disease 
is within you, that I know’ ; id &s AGa uay 8S Ht Ga 
agstgus fess offé us, ‘the men who were seated by me 
live in Kartdrpur.’ 


If the antecedent is limited by a Demonstrative 
pronoun however, we may adopt either of the above 
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constructions, though (2) is usually to be preferred. In 
either case the Correlative is generally omitted. 


Ex. wa Avast )} uel Gset 3, ‘that boy who is 
nig Hat A) selling boiled grain.’ 


wig faust Sti Ssci O ns] Se 3, ‘that woman who 
is speaking is my sister. 


NOTE. 


88. The Correlative occasionally is used in the Nom. case 
for the Demonstrative ; as, wHd ats A are eit ga A gases st, 
‘such songs those (women) sing who are not of good family.’ 

89. Inc the Janam Sakhi 3 occurs as the Nom. pl. of the 
Correlative. This form prevails widely in the dialects of Hindf 
as, e. g., Braj, Garhwldi, Old Baiswdrf, Avadhf. and Bhojpurf.* 

90. In the M4lw4 dialect and elsewhere 3 is oftem substi- 
tuted for H in the Obl. cases of the pronouns, and this form is 
frequently met with in the Janam Sakhi. Ex. 3 @3 28 asa 
aura aren, ‘you must have been a young man at that time’ ; 
fes aa&, ‘for this reason’ : W3 2%, ‘at this time’ ; WS aS Bi |daitni 
Zl SH ags Ban 3, ‘in this respect indeed the rule of the English is 
very excellent’ ; f3 <& or fast es, ‘in some direction’; fea fas 
SH wre, of what use will this be’ ? fea A wet gal feu Aver d Fi fas 
BIS as aver da, ‘this human soul which dances about in existence 





*Kellogg, Table xi. 
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to what (musical) measure does it dance’? ¢ @a fa3 <3 adi famn, 
‘he has gone in no direction’, ‘no where’. 


91. Inthe Nom. atissometimes used for 2%; as, 3H. 
fae art at ad, ‘do not be in the least anxious’, lit., ‘do not you 
do any counting.’ 








tThe soul is said to pass through 8,400,000 transmigrations or 
modes of existence before being finally absorbed in Brahm, the im- 
personal being of whom the world ani 


the universe are the passing 
manifestations. 


To undergo these transmigrations is metaphorically 


described as ‘dancing about,’ and the purport of the question is, what 
is the cause of the soul’s doing so ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PRONOMINAL ADjEcTives.— THE Direct ConsTRUCTION. 


92. Corresponding to the series of pronouns given 
in the last Chapter is a series of pronominal adjectives 
which are formed from the same bases, viz., for the 
Demonstrative fe and @, for the Relative a, for the 
Correlative 3, and for the Interrogative and Indefinite 
a. It will greatly assist the memory in learning these 
if a careful comparison is made of Tables I and II. 

93. Observe ; 

(1) The following changes of spelling are liable to 
occur ; (2) in the Prox. Dem., fe to WH} or 8, and (d) 
in the Rem, Dem., @ to @, thus making ¥isst, 83st, 
WiST, Ss, Wigt, Bot, Fivst, Sst, Gast, Gat, Gat. So also 
(c) in frat, fst, faa, faut, fst, we may substitute 8 for 
fz, and write Aa1 Ast, Sut, Aat, Ast. 

(2) The forms in this Table are all declined like 
fear (§ 41). 

(3), The pron. adj. of size also assume the forms 
Wi, AB, Xs, which are indeclinable. 

(4) The pron. adj. may all be used as adverbs to 
qualify adjectives and verbs, in which case they will 
be translated in accordance with English idiom. Ex. 
wi St Bet, ‘so small as this’, lit., «so much small as this’; 
Wis' kat, ‘so bitter’ ; fai Sw, ‘as lone as’; fXst eur, 
‘how high’ ; @s 3 8 fés1 wfann, ‘how much did he 
beat you 2?’ 

(5) ‘The pron. adj. of quantity are frequently used 
also to denote size,, as @a Saal vial wi, ‘that stick was 
as large as this’, lit., ‘as much as this.’ 
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(6) The Rem, Dem. often takes the place of the 
Correlative. 

(7) The use of the Relatives and Correlatives has 
been sufficiently illustrated in the last Chapter. What 
was there said of pronouns applies equally to proncmi- 
nals. 

(8) The Interrogative and Indefinite are alike in 
form. The following examples illustrate their use. 

| ‘how much grain was there in his 
Que wa fea faar ' house 2’ 
eter Ht, | ‘there was ever so much grain in 
his house.’ 
| ‘how many men are sitting at the 
Qs fess nau door 2?’ 
ca] ‘ever SO many men are sitting at 
the door.’ 
‘how high a hill is that 2’ 
| ‘what a high hill (how high a hill) 
| that is.’ 
@a faart mre 3, | ‘what kind of a man is he. 2’ 
‘what a man he is.’ : 
feo fest gut ute} 5, | ‘how deep water is this.?’ 
| ‘what deep water this is.’ 

94. The subject of a sentence may be omitted 
when it can be supplied from the context, or is indica- 
ted by the form of the verb. Ex. fea amma sai &et 
vista 3, ‘This is not a child, (it) is some incarnation.’ 

95. The verbs ure, ‘to eat,’ and ute, ‘to drink,’ 
are irregular in the formation of the Perfect participle, 
the former making wm or utget and the latter vitst. 
agst, ‘to do,’ and Ge, ‘to wash,’ have each two forms 
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of the Perfect participle, one regular and the other 
irrgular. Thus, from agst is derived afenit or ats1, and 
from Get, Gfemt or G31. The inflection in all cases is 
regular throughout ; e.¢., HW utet wits, <I drank 
water’ ; H* stg utst, ‘I drank buttermilk’ ; @s dua a3, 
‘he washed the clothes.’ 

96. After verbs of speaking, and those which 
denote an operation of the mind, such as thinking, 
wishing. fearing, &c., the direct construction (oratio 
recta) is generally preferred to the indirect (oratio 
obliqua), and indeed often it is indispensable. The 
student should carefully note this if he, wishes to 
use language that will be intelligible to the people. 
The dependent clause which expresses the thing 
spoken, wished &c., is connected with the principle 
verb by the conjunction fa, 4, or 32, ‘that,’ which 
however is not always expressed. 

Ex. @u dfeun fot s1@* ws 3, ‘he said his name was 

Lalu.’ 7 

ae 8 ffeorn Ht set Ao ougs fanret oi, ‘Kalu 
thought he was very wise.’ 

afe usa S Qn d fu@ 3 nyetfeor A Sat asa uaz 
@°3u 3, ‘Rd4i Buldr admonished his father 
that his child was very noble.’ 

WoUfent si @u8 fle G wie, I asked what 
village he had come from,’ 


* ~ » * * * oe * 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES.-~ INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 
ELvipsts OF THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB. 


97. Besides the series given is Table II, the 
following are also used as pronominal adjectives :— 


DEFINITE. 
fea, one, a, an, ws, a 
set, eat, another, the | nau, | ; 
other, HIesZ, S$ all, the whole. 
aa, every, HSH, | 
gJda, every, every one, Atat, J 
INDEFINITE. 
va; Y other, more. | as, I 
San, § fas, | some, any, 
auz, > | ay, > something, 
ag3T, \ lads : anything. 
eat, \ much, enough, da, J 
aaa, f too much. avAr, some. 
aIdST, J | at, several, a number. 
a2), i a little, little, | ma, more than one, se- 
aoat, j too little.* | veral, many. 
etzi,a few, one here and | an, enough. 
there. 7 i 
INTEROGATIVE. 
fant, ai, ‘what’ 2 (also In- | &, ‘how many’ ? 
definite, ‘what’). | 





*Itis curious that the Hindust4ni and Panjabi have no distinct 
phrases to expiess ‘too much,’ ‘too little,’ ‘too large’ &c. Consequently 
when native school boys learn English they always find these expres- 
sions a stumbling block, an4 understanding ‘too’ to mean ‘very’ they 
say, ‘l am feeling tco sick today;’ ‘this orange is too sweet,’ i, e., ‘very 
sweet.’ 


+ Generally repeated, 21 etel. 
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MiscELLANEOUS. 


aaa, ‘of another family’| gn133, | ‘like us,’ ‘the 
ee : 
S78 ‘connection, bey Settee } like of us? 
rs ~ . 
os a : onging oe enocker: | gyaa, ‘like you,’ ‘the like 
ua, ‘strange,’ foreign. of you.’ 
wtea, ‘and other,’ ‘etcetera.’ 


(1) Allthese may also be used substantively 
except ug and un. The former is always followed by 
@ noun ; as, ud 28, ‘at every time,’ ‘always.’ The 
latter is used (2) alone as an interjection =‘enough !’, 
‘stop!’ or (6) in the predicate to qualify a noun or 
prononn expressed or understood ; as fea 3H 2, ‘this is 
enough’ ; ax 3, ‘it is enough,’ or (c) before the impera- 
tive of aaa, ‘to do. This will be noted under the 
head of compound verbs. 

(2) "a3 and 431 under their various forms must, 
in the plural, be translated ‘many’, ‘few’, &c , but they 
are often employed as adverbs, meaning ‘very,’ ‘a 
little’ ; as, a3 @31, ‘very bitter,’ fia fag Gat vue 9, ‘my 
head aches a little,’ ag3 Gat, ‘very little.’ 

(3) When used to qualify a noun az is generally 
used with reference to those things that are measured 
by guantity, while &e4 is used with reference to those 
that are measured by number 

Ex. &etudu, ‘some man,’ any man.’ 

a@et wa, ‘some house,’ ‘any house,’ 
ae ute}, ‘some water,’ ‘any water.’ 
Qs Vret, ‘some grain,’ ‘any grain.’ 

This rule is not invariable however, as being 
sometimes used as the plural of &2}; as nt as fes AS, 
‘when some days passed ; az Simi Asti Hint, ‘some 
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women were sitting.” And on the other hand ##} is 
used where we should expect to find ag; as, et fesu 
sdt, ‘no learning’; at wag sdf, ‘no information.’ 
When ag isrepeated in successive clauses it signifies 
‘one thing...another thing.” Ex. @21 as afger Hind 
aet as, ‘one was saying one thing, and another, an- 
other thing.” f° as wrfunn wid att as vifunn, ‘I said 
one thing and you said another,’ 

(4) arnt is seldom used in the singular. If differs 
from az in that it always relates to number, never to 
quantity. If differs from ae in that ’in its use there 
is always a reference to a definite total previously men- 
tioned or understood. If, e.g., we say @&t wrenit or- 
2 US, ‘some men have come,’ the word at is wholly 
indefinite, and means any men whatsoever, but when 
we say aH vren wirS gs, we mean a part of a definite 
number already understood, and must translate, ‘some 
of the men have come.’ Even in an expression like 
WA WA ute GS alA sJt uis ys, ‘some eat meat, some do 
not eat (it),’ there is an implied reference to the 
totality of mankind. 

(5) The interrogatives of, fann differ from de, 
faz, (2) in that they refer to inanimate objects only, 
while the latter may, when used adjectively refer to 
objects both animate and inanimate, and when used 
substantively, to persons only ; (6) at and fant are 
employed only in the singular. 

Ex. Gz @ 113 us, ‘what boys are those’ ? 
Go &e ist 3, ‘what horse is that’ ? 
wg fags niug 3, ‘what letter is this’ ? 
ug at 3, ‘what is this’ 2? 

@u a= 3, ‘who is that’ 2 
BA al wirfunt, ‘what did you say’ ? 
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(6) gHtTZ32, »nitsa are always used in a depre- 
ciatory sense, as in the corresponding English colloquial 
phrase, ‘the like of me.’ 


(7) All the pronominals in this list that end in wn 
are declined like fat (§ 41). 
(8) fa, 33, Hs in the Obl. cases sing. are unin- 
flected. In the pl. they insert s before the oblique 
terminations, and are all declined on one model as 
follows ; 


> 


Masculine. Feminine. 
N. fea, | asi, 
I. fact, feast 3, | faa, feast 3, 


Obl, feasi or, 8, &c., | feast et, § &. 


In the plural fe— means ‘some’ or ‘one class,’ but 
is only used, I believe, when there are successive 
clauses beginning ‘some...some’ ;@.g. fea erg ule gas 
fea wid uid us, ‘some drink spirits, some eat opium.’ 
dg and Hg are sometimes used in the uninflected form 
throughout. 

(9) Of az, az, &c., the oblique form is aia, mak- 
ing am ct, ‘of something,’ of anything,’ aH 8, ‘to 
something,’ ’to anything,’ &c. 

(10) ae}, niSa, and »wrea are used in the plural 
only, and make Relni, nsai, and mteai in the Obl. 
cases. 


(1) & or fann makes aig, a1H in the Obl. cases.* 
a Genitive and Dative have special idiomatic uses, 
us ; 


ard =, ‘of what (material) 2?’ fea ata et guar 3, 
‘of what material is this cloth ?’ as aw 2}, 
* the Nominative @lg has disa 


in the Old. 
destroyed ?° 


‘in short 

ppeared from Panjabi, 

Baiswdri anda the Riwdi; as Rh ag SHE, 
Kellogg. § 552. b, and Table XII. 


FF 


but occurs 
what bave [ 
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ata $, ‘for what (purpose, reason) ?’ ‘why ?? sy ata 8 
wnS, ‘why did you come 2?’ ‘for what (purpose) did you 
come 2’ 

(12) 3d, 03a, HSH, UdH, etei, an, and & are indec- 
linable. Gan is used in the singular only. 

(13) u133, »nitsa, sy13z, in the Obl. cases are 
DHIBAT, HMISRT, SHISHi. 

(14) The remainder ug3, nau, Haws conform to 
the rule for the declension of adjectives that end in a 
consonant (§ 44), but qgs in the Obl. cases inserts fe 
before the final ni, making agfsnt after the analogy 
of nouns of the first declension, first Variety. 

98. In Panjabi there is generally nothing in the 
structure of a sentence to indicate whether it is inter- 
rogative or affirmative. In speaking, the sense is con- 
veyed by the tone of voice, but in writing it is awkward 
and often difficult to make it clear that a question is 
intended, especially since no interrogation marks are 
used, Thus, Set »unGtet 3, may mean ‘some one is 
coming,’ or ‘is any one coming’? Sometimes the mean- 
ing is made clear by the context ; at others, by the 
help of aj or fann, ‘what’? or of gat, ‘well,’ placed at 
the beginning of the sentence. 

Ex. ai @s Udt ust a, ‘has he read the book’? 

331 feg 3a' 3a1@ 9, ‘is this your brother’.? 

These terms are seldom used in conversation 
however, and in writing are to be avoided if the sense 
can be made clear without them. 

99. Very frequently in a negative sentence, 
and sometimes in a positive one an ellipsis occurs of 
the substantive verb in the present tense ; as, wa f€g 
adi adt, ‘there is no one in the house.’ 

* * o * * * * * ** 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
REFLEXIVE PRoNouns.—THE INTENSIVE PARTICLE.— 


REPETITION OF WoRDS. 
Oo 





100. The Refiexive Pronouns are witu, ‘myself,’ 
‘yourself,’ ‘himself,’ ‘herself,’ ‘itself? ; and wmun, ‘each 
other,’ ‘one another’. 


mity, ‘myself’, &c. 








Singular. Plural. 
N. wu, wmué niu, wiry, wityé ving, 
I. wm &, uituet, nitufent 3, 
G. nme, niT4uS1, 
D. wry (onud, wud wity) 4, | wiry (nitufenit) 3, 
Ac. wity (witud, nitué wing) | nity (witufenit) 3. 
z, 
Ab. nity (nitud, wire nity) | nity (nitufenii) 3, 
3, 
L. wim (nud, wnitue nity) | nity (witufenii) ud 
ua, 
V. wmufeor, vue, nin fee. 


Obs. The Genitive nue is inflected like 1 (§ 28), to agree 
with the qualified noun. Ex. met ud, ‘my own, (your own 
&c.,) house,’ lit., ‘the house of myself,’ &c. ; mu wa, ‘my own 
houses,’ &c. ; wruet ual, ‘my own book,’ &c. ; nituetii Udj\nii, ‘my 
own books,’ &c. 

101. The Genitive case of nmi is used in the 
following circumstances. 

(1) It is substituted for the Gen. of all other 
pronouns when they refer to the grammatical subject 
of the sentence. Ex. H* wrud set $ Hfeni, ‘I called my 
brother,’ or ‘my own brother’ ; never fi* #3 ste} 8 He 
wt ; again @u wruet au aget 3, ‘he is doing his work.’ 
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If we say @u Gu = Qu ager 9, it will mean some one 
else’s work ; 43 vmueinit Udit uxt ge, ‘the boys are 
reading their books. 

(2) It may be used when, though not refering to 
the grammatical subject, the reference is nevertheless 
to what is the virtual subject of the action or state 
described though that be in some other case than the 
Nom. or Instr. Ex. 33a 3 nue én funrat Saet 3, ‘to 
everyone his own country seems dear,’ i. e. ‘everyone 
loves his own country’ ; fan 8 witue Hs et una od, ‘to 
no one is there a knowledge of his own heart,’ i. e., 
‘no one knows his own heart.’ 

(3) It is used in lieu of the Genitive of the 
personal pronouns when no one in particular is intend- 
ed; as, nimuet SH Sset viwt 3, ‘to leave one’s own 
country is painful.’ 


(4) It often follows the Genitive of the personal 
pronouns for emphasis, and must then be translated 
‘own.’ Ex. fea Hat nner wa 6, ‘this is my own 
house’ ; 2g @at ani wtuemit Udit gs, ‘these are their 
own books.’ But the personal pronoun is not always 
expressed, especially the first person, and wruet then 
simply takes its place, no special emphasis being im- 
plied. Ex. nrue saa se2et 3, ‘my town is Talwandi’ ; 
feg wtuet Us 3, ‘this is my son.’ These two sen- 
tences, if addressed interrogatively to another, would 
mean, ‘is your town Talwandi 2’ ‘is this your son 2’ 

102. wu is sometimes used as a respectful sub- 
stitute for 3, in which case it takes the verb in the 
plural ; as, mty 23 fAanne DO, Syou are very wise.’ This 
usage however belongs rather to the Hindi than to the 
Panjabi language. 
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103. The reflexive »run is used only in the 
Nom , Gen., Dat., and Abl., cases, and is uninflected. 
When followed by f@3 it sometimes takes the form 
wing. Ex., nitun et un, ‘the love of one another,’ ‘mutual 


love,’ wrun fea or vny fze, ‘among ourselves,’ ‘your- 
selves,’ &c., ‘with one another.’ 


104. The particle wt following a word gives 
emphasis to it ; as 4i* vt, <J,’ “I only’; @si $ vt, or Gat 
at 8, ‘to them,’ ‘to them only’; Ht mtu dt fam, <I went 
myself’; wtd dt nit®, ‘all came’; da srs ut, ‘with the 
hand,’ ‘only with the hand,’ a3 vt, ‘only a little,’ <a 
very little.’ 

(1) In a negative sentence it must usually be 
translated ‘even’; as, Gu Sse di sal‘, ‘he does not even 
speak.’ 

(2) When used with the pronouns fez, Sz and i, 
initial g is dropped, and # alone added to the pronoun, 
making feat, @ut, Het. 

105 For vt the inseparable suffix € or 3 is fre- 
quently employed. 

(1) @ may be used (a) with fez, @z, xa, making 
fed—fed}, SI=—@u, ns—=HSs vt; (0) with verbs in the 
fem. sing.; as, Su ATE sdt Ht, ‘she was not going,” or 
‘she would not go’; (c) with some numerals, which will 
be noted hereafter, (Ch. xxvii). 

(2) 2 may be used with (2) 3, A383, wu, makine 
32°" HB, wind; (6) the Obl. cases of fea, Gu, making fon, 
SH; (c) most adverbs and postpositions that 
consonant, as 88, aw, f*a—=as vi, wa dt, fle st: (ad) 
occasionally with nouns and adjectives f ity gt or 

{Bonblles (aie een ae or ae 
cent short a (Note* to § 6) wi 


Hindi suffix A 
§ 550, 


end ina 


8 from the co 1lescing of the final quies- 
th aA, after the analoxy of the eastern 


=di, which is prodyced in the same way. Hoernle, 
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nit very commonly signifies ‘of one’s own accord’; as, 
Hi 8 fas ulfeun od¥ A wma fem, ‘no one sent me, I went 
myself,” or ‘of my own accord.’ 

(3) Sometimes different forms of the intensive 
particle are used together ; as wri vi, Gul@ ; H feng 
ae wmedt st, ‘I said this very thing.’ 

106. It is extremely common to repeat words 
of all classes, either (a) distributively, or (b) inten- 
sively, or (c) to express the idea of the continuance of 
an act or state. Instead of writing it a second time 
the figure 2 (2) is by some writers placed after the 
word that is to be repeated, This is to be read as if 
the word which it follows stood in its place. 

Examples are ; 

(2) 373 2 3 fuse, (to be read siz ais @ fuse) 
‘different kinds of trees’; vada wrent Fat 2 
faurfent, ‘every man brought, each one, a 
little’: H&S $ =z ae ae, ‘who all went to the 
mela?’ ied vied vtat Js Hf, ‘inside it was 
all dark.’ 

(0) Ws Ws Sfsur, ‘I told the strict truth’; fea 
Sst ast Hu, ‘a very black snake.’ 

(c) @a naa Hae Ate 3, ‘he is keeping right along 
the road.’ 23 @ sa sta, ‘right along by the 
pond.’ 

Obs. ae ae ‘very little,’ ‘just a little’; FA eet and mA wA, 
‘very few,’ ‘just a few.’ 

(1) When a word is repeated, the intensive go} in- 
serted modifies the sense and we must then translate 
by ‘nothing but,’ or some similar phrase. Ex. efanng 
“42s 8 ns d3 di G3 9, ‘in the direction of the river it is 
all nothing but sand’; Hizal wnt aca vt asa ditt, ‘this 
year we sowed nothing but wheat,’ 
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107. When repeated in the distributive sense 
the adjectives Yu, @ugt and wis, meaning ‘separate,’ 
take the forms #8 2u, #8 eudg, and nis vist, respective- 
ly while instead of nmuet nue, ‘each one his own,’ 
nm niryet is common. 

108. Under this head may be noted the very 
common practice of tacking on to a word another 
having a similar sound but with no separate meaning. 
The latter is generally equivalent to ‘et cetera, ‘and 
such like.’ It generally follows, but sometimes pre- 
cedes the word with which it is used. Ex. W3 @32 ns 
fauitg us, ‘the horses &c. are all ready’; wift wm HH Bet 
sot uié gi, ‘I do not eat meat or any such stuff’ Often 
the sense does not seem to be in any way affected, and 
the added word is due simply to a perverse fondness 
for creating a rhyming or jingling sound. Ex., wet 
ural ule, ‘to drink water’; 3 aH} at 3*, ‘are you well?’ 
maxl udvt or wie} amitet, ‘a neighbour’. In these last 


the rhyming word stands first. 
* * * * # * * * * 
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CPAPTER XV. 
MovEs OF EXPRESSING THE IDEA OF PossEsstOon-—COn- 
STRUCTION WITH VERBS DENOTING To FEAR, 
ASK, DESIRE, TELL, SAY.—FORCE OF 
ST APPENDED TO A SENTENCE. 


109. There is no word in the Panjdbi language 
equivalent to the verb ‘have.’ The idea of possession 
is expressed in different ways. 

(1) By the Genitive case. 

Ex. ii3 8 Ws ga, ‘I have two sons.’ 
@x vi3 et adi sat@ 9 sdf, ‘that boy has no 
brother.’ 
fidt sus Aris Hi, ‘I had a great deal of land.’ 
(2) By the postposition @% or um, Utd, ‘near,’ 


Ex. 3 as fea dg 3, ‘I have a penknife.’ 

faa wane 8 um fea Ge Hit, ‘a certain brahman 

had an ox.’ 

@n uta Ae} Wat sat, he has no horse.’ 

(3) By the Dative case. 
Ex. i 8 &e1 3a sot, ‘I have no fear.’ 
8 ae its 3, ‘have you any pain ?” 
gu sdt i 8 uta sdt, ‘f have no hunger, I 
have no desire.’ 

110. With regard to these observe that to ex- 
press relationship the Genitive is always used, as in 
the first two examples given. With abstract nouns 
the Dative most commonly occurs, though there are 
occasional exceptions to this; as Hat feufsyra 3, <I 
have authority’; fam @} HA™ sdl, 


xy wy 
Op It 


‘no one has power.’ 
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For the rest no universal rule can be given, but it may 
be stated in a general way that in speaking of small 
things in one’s immediate possession the postposition 
@%_or its equivalent um, uta is most frequently used, 
the phrase meaning literally ‘by one’ or ‘near one.’ 

111. Verbs denoting to fear, to ask for, and to 
desire are construed with the Ablative of the thing or 
person feared, or of whom the request, &c., is made. 
Ex, #° 33 sae gi, ‘I am afraid of you’; Ga 4 & 3a Vail, 
‘he asked me for bread’; ni 301 & as sol wtde vi, ‘we 
do not desire anything of you.’ 

112. With verbs denoting to ¢ell or say the 
noun or pronoun denoting the person addressed may be 
put in the Dative case, or, as is frequently done, cons- 
trued with 2s, um. Ex. 4° 38 wnfimr Ht, ‘I said to 
you’; @s 3d as al wrfimn, ‘what did he say to you?’ Of 
ener, ‘to tell’ the indirect object is sometimes cons- 
trued with widi, ‘before’; as, H* feu ais fat nidi st Sy, <I 
told no one of this matter.’ 

113. The verb weet, ‘to ask,’ takes the person 
addressed in the Acc. or Abl. case ; as #* Gn 8 Ufenr or 
H @n & Ufsnn, <I asked him.’ 

114. The negative particle 51 appended to a sen- 
tence converts it into a question with the expectation 
of an affirmative answer, st being placed after the 
verb. Ifa negative answer is expected the sentence 
is put in the negative form with szi*, between which 
and the verb 51 is inserted. Ex. BAY wi mz ot, ‘you 
came only today did you not?’ sHi* nin salt st a, ‘you 
did not go today did you 2’ 

* * * * 2 * * * 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 

115. In the accompanying Table if exhibited a 
series of adverbs relating’ to time, place, direction, 
and manner, corresponding to the series, of pronouns 
and pronominal adjectives, given in Tables I and IT, 
and formed from the same bases. 

116. With regard to these adverbs observe ; 

(1) The following changes of spelling are liable 
to occur; (@) in the Prox. Dem., fe to w or ®, and 
(0) in the Rem. Dem., @ to G, thus making Wa, 284, 
@a &c.; also (c) for fefsa, @fua, &c., fess, Gua, &c., and 
(2) for a%, fa3, may be written act, fast. (e) The series 
fe"ag, @ug &c., are sometimes written fe-fus, @*fug, 
&e. 

(2) The forms ending in @2 (time), and @ (place) 
often change those endings to & and #& respectively ; 
as AS, se, ad, fea, Ga Ke. 

(3) In the pronouns of Manner the forms faa, 
@-az, fhas, fsaa, feaa, often substitute @ or ae for aa, 
making fea, feaz, Ca, @ae; fad, fhas; fsa, fsae, fed, 
faae, or dtae. 

(4) Theinterrogative f@#@ has lost entirely its 
meaning of ‘how’, and is now used only as a causal, to 
denote ‘how is it 2?’ ‘why?’ except that it occurs also as 
a sort of interjection, meaning ‘how now 2’ ‘what say 
you 2?” as, 31 ag stea ofaon unfuGn FAQ stret ater, ‘then 
Guru Nanak laughed ; he said, what say you brother 
Bala.’ 

(5) For the Remote Demonstr. of Time, which 
is wanting, the Correl. is used, or when emphasis is 
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desired, the Rem. Dem. of Manner @=, which then 
means ‘at that very time,’ ‘immediately.’ 

(6) The series of adverbs of Manner ending in 
are emphatic forms of f€@, f¥@ &c., but are also used 
(especially the Rel., Correl., and Inter., Indef.) where 
no emphasis is intended. 


(7) The Rel. fA@ and the Correl. f$@ are used 
for me and 3z, the corresponding adverbs of Time, in 
an emphatic sense, meaning ‘as soon as,’ and ‘imme- 
diately.’ 

(8) The Rel. we is used colloquially in the apodo- 
sis for 3z, very commonly in the intensive form; as, 
He Gs gatfenr ae H* fawn, ‘when he called, at that very 
time (immediately) I went.’ 7 

(9) st and 3z are idiomatically used, more espe- 
cially in the intensive form, in the sense of ‘for that 
very reason.’ Ex. 3% (31 dt, si dG) f* wUfenn, ‘for that 
very reason I asked,’ lit., ‘thez I asked’; 33 7 wa 
8 dfen, ‘that is the very reason why I sold the horse.’ 


(10) The Rem, Dem. may always be used for 
the Corzel. 


117. In relative adverbial sentences the 
relative clause usually stands first, the apodosis being 
introduced by the Correlative or Demonstrative,. 
which however is not always expreesed ; as, Hi du 
fsae} si weit wrué Gu 8 HB, ‘when the sun came out 
we went to our work.’ 

118. In conditional sentences the protasis is 
introduced by a, Aag, or A,* ‘if? ; and the apodosis by 
Bi, ‘then’, or 31, ‘indeed,’ ‘truly,’ which must however 
usually be left untranslated. hus, A 3alnit iui eu Shit 
US 31 aad fe@ niet T, ‘if your eyes are paining why 
do you go out’ ? 





°A is Hindf rather than Panjabf, but wilt be met with occasionally 


in Panjabi books. I do not recollect ever having heard it used in this 
sense by the villagers in couversation. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


FururReE TENSEs.-—INFLECTED CAsEs.—OmMISSION 
OF THE POSTPOSITIONS. 


119. It was stated in § 48 that of the fifteen 
finite tenses three were formed from the root of the 
verb. Leaving for the present the participial tenses 
we turn to these. They are the Contingent Future, 
the Absolute Future,and the Imperative. The Con- 
tingent Future is formed by adding to the root, in the 
lst person singular, the syllable wi. Thus from the 
root fsu, ‘write,’ we get fsui, ‘I write,’ ‘may write,’ 
which is conjugated as follows: 

CONTINGENT FuTuRE. 


fit feu, ‘I write,’ ‘may write,’ &c. 


Singular. Plural. 
1. WW faut, mt fefua, 
2. 3 fsa’, (fexdh),* SHY fau-, fat, (fefug),* 
3. @u fax, Ga fsuz. 


Obs. The masc. and fem. are alike. 


120, The Absolute Future is made by adding to 
the above (except the forms in brackets) the syllable 
a, inflected to di in the masc. pl, and to aft, afm in 
the fem. sing. and pl. respectively, but in the 1st pers. 
pl. the added syilable is attached to the sing. instead 
of to the pl. form. The 3rd pers. sing. has some alter- 
native inflections. 





*The formsin brackets are obsolete and will be discussed under 
the head of the Imperative, in the Note at the end of Ch. XIX. 
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> ABSOLUTE FurTuRE. 
HW fsuten, ‘I shall write.’ 
Masculine. Feminine. 
>. : : : 
ap{ 1. HY fsuiar, H fsutait, 
SJ) 2. 3 fasta, 3 fata, 
BH 


3. Ga fed, fay | Gu feust, fsusl, feud, 


foun, fou, feu, 
a ( 1. vot fauidi, | MAT fsutafini, 
SJ] 2. aH fata, fata | sit fataini, fstiafiini, 
AY) 3. Ga fauedi. Ga faucailuit, 


121. Verbs whose roots end in @ drop that letter 

‘\. before the terminations of the future tenses, and 

optionally insert < to fill up the hiatus. In the 3rd 

pers. pl. however @ is commonly retained. Thus the 
verb wnGer, ‘to come’ isconjugated as follows : 


Singular. | Plural. 
1. W wma, wreian, | mH amid, niterai, 
2. 3 unsan, nnd*an, BHF nnGdi, unGd, nia, 
| mea, 


3. Ga mngam, wrgan, mary, 
wrGa, wn. 

Obs. In the Ist pers. the form without <I have never 
met with in print, but colloquially it is quite common in the 
Absolute Future. In the 2nd and 3rd pers. the omission of 2 
is more frequent than its insertion. 

122. Any final vowel in the root, other than 
@, is retained, and 2 is optionally inserted between it 
and the tense ending ; thus, Ger, ‘to wash’, Gniagt or 


Yeiar, ‘I shall wash’; ule, ‘to drink,’ wine or utetan, 
‘I shall drink’.* 


Go wired, wn@ed. wnewai. 








l *Instead of €, H may be written, these two letters being frequently 
interchanged in Panjabf ; thus nimian, aan, Uptian for wren, Geran, 
This however I believe is a peculiarity of the eastern districts. 
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Exc. Roots ending in fa drop the final vowel 
before the future terminations ; as, afget, ‘to say,’ 3sfuet, ‘to 
remain,’ ufgat, ‘to sit,’ ‘to flow,’ afaet, ‘to descend.’ These 
make their futures agtar, agiat, adian, sata. The verbs are, ‘to 
go’ and ure, ‘to eat,’from the roots ard and ue drop g before all 
the verbal terminations, except that in the perfect participle 
the latter retains it before the irregular ending 2, or makes 
compensation for its loss by aspirating the zu; whence the forms 
utget and urat as given in § 95. 

123. The irregular verb ter, ‘to fall,’ ‘to lie,’ 
makes its Perf. part. funn or ufenit, and its Fut. uei, 
ugtar. The part funn or ufenn is inflected to u@ in the 
masc, pl., and to ust, usimt in the fem. sing. and pl. 
respectively. The Future is conjugated as follows ; 


Singular. Plural. 
1. WW wet, mnt ufed, 
2. ZF us, ue sy uG@, uG, us, uz, 
3. Qu ue, ud, Gu tie. 


124. Besides the common forms of the Instr., 
Abl., and Loc. cases already given, these cases have 
also each a more archaic inflected form which is used 
without the usual case sign 3, &, ua, &c. 

(1) In the Instrumental plural the inseparable 
suffix 2} is attached to the oblique form of the noun 
or pronoun, the terminal vowel being previously drop- 
ped. This has been already noticed in the paradigms 
of pronouns, as, Gal, feat, faal’, fast, fast. LExam- 
ples of nouns are, 3H¥ Sat afanret et sus urfenr, ‘you 
people have received the throne of the Gurtship.’ 
(Sat —Sai S). Gsst wnfunn, ‘the pundits said.? There 
is no form corresponding to this in the singular. 

(2) To form the Ablative, (a) in the singular ¢ 
is added to the oblique form, terminal @, when it 
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occurs, being dropped, and # changed to fe before the 
suffix. (5) In the plural ¢¥ is added, the rule being 
the same as that given for the Instrumental. 


Examples are, under (a) ams 352c@ unrfenr, 
‘Kalu came from Talwandi,’ (seeAG—ssest 3) Cu 2 
Wa Bt dis ot fSast, ‘no word proceeded from his 
mouth’; a72 utfRS, ‘from which direction 2’ efgnné, 
‘from the river.’ Under (6) gat saat, ‘to fight with 
the fists,’ ‘to box’; @a & dd, ‘by, or ‘with, his hands’; 
Sa €a fad B35 va, ‘the people are sitting bareheaded,’ 
lit,” ‘with naked heads.’ 

Obs. In the pluralif the noun has a qualifying adjunct 
that too may be put in the same form;e.g. Ga ust waded =z, 
‘they entered by open doors’; daft Ud¥, barefoot,’ lit., ‘with 
naked feet.’ Sometimes in the qualifying word bindi is omi- 
tted ; as, 3@3 & dat,‘by the hands of a god,’ 

(3) The Locative singular ends in ®, and the 
plural, in €*. The former is seldom used with nouns 
ending in a vowel, but terminal @ is hardened to its 
cognate semivowel zg, and the suffix & may then be 
attached. In the plural 2 is affixed as in the Instru- 
mental and Ablative cases. 

Examples. In the sing.; uatus = ead ‘in the 
presence of God ; @u wa 951 2, ‘he is sitting at home,’ 
lit., ‘in the house’; @a wd famn, ‘he went home’; ea wd 
9, ‘he is at home’; st3*, ‘in the shade’ (from e@, 
‘shade.’) In the pl.; @a aawit wud! Gast dst fea S33 
fsuet 0, ‘he writes verses in the Gurmukhj characters 
in the Panjabi language’; 83 dai aA 8 &d¥ uddinii, 
‘these words reached the ears of the king’, lit., “into 
the ears.’ 

Here again the qualifying adjunct often takes 
the form of the noun, with or without dindi ; as, @at 
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fest, ‘in those days’; Gu ot dat saint ns, ‘in his hands 
there were bracelets.’ 

Obs. 1. Of the above inflected forms that of the Ablative 
singular is universally current. As regards the others, though 
they are not by any means uncommon, yet any one beginning 
the study of the language will do well to guard against employ- 
ing them too freely, as their use seems to be in a measure 
limited. The examples given, and those in the exercise, are all 
taken from native books. 

Obs. 2. Pronouns do not employ any of these forms except 
the Instrumental. The form in €¥ being common to that and 
the Ablative and Locative the connection only can determine 
which is intended. 

125. Postpositions are often unexpressed. This 
is especially true of those that denote location ; e. g., 
@a fils (8) famr 3, ‘he has gone to the village’; sia @ 
wa (fg3) fea us Afimr, ‘In Nanak’s house a son was 
born’; @u fifs 3 wd (G3) Gat 4, ‘he is sitting at the gate 
of the village’; @a wa famn 3, ‘he has gone home.’ 


* * * * * * * * * 
NOTE. 


The Absolute Future. 


126. It is interesting to note the origin of this tense. It 
is formed, as has been stated, by adding the syllable m to the 
Contingent Future. This a, which is inflected to @, ait, atti, 
is none other than an abraded form of fant, the Perf. part. 
of ma, ‘to go,’ with its inflections w®, ae, adgmi. The 
expression Gg uZan therefore means literally ‘he is gone (that) 
he may read.’ It is not clear how this comes to have a future 
meaning, but we have in our own langage something very 
similar toit in the expression, ‘he is going to read.” Another 
curious fact is worth noticing in this connection. In the 
Marathf, M4rwdrf, and Naip4lf they make the future by add- 
ing to the same tense (the Cont. Fut.) the suffix s or 3,a 
contraction of 2% or 8&=‘come.’ Hence us or uBS in these 
languages means ‘he will read,’ or ‘he is come (that) he may 
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read’.* This again has its analogy in the English. ‘I am com- 
ing,’ meaning, about to do so, or the colloquial expression, 
‘it is coming to rain.’ We may also say ‘I am going,’ mean- 
ing ‘about to go,’ but ‘I am reading,’ or ‘writing’ does not 
mean ‘about to read,’ or ‘to write.’ The words come and go 
contain in themselves for some inscrutable reason the idea of 
futurity. 

127. A distinct type of this tense having H as the radical 
letter of its termination is met with in the Janam Sakhi, and 
is colloquial in the districts bordering on R4jput4n4. It 
differs but little from the common form of the Future which is 
current throughout Eastern R4jput4n4. The two conjugations 
are given together for the sake of comparison. 


agat, ‘to do.’ 
——— 








Singular. Plural. 
Ist. | 2nd. 3rd. Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 
R4j. wana | aort aart wanui aon aon + 
Panj. gant ach aant aont aon ane + 





ON 

Ez. Age gHt ou wid A aon A, ‘whatever work you say 
I will do Sir.’ 

wri @*G nifent 331 wfe SH, ‘as soon as we arrive there 

he (the demon) will devour us.’ 

uefe ou aH aart, ‘God will prosper the business.’ (ats) 

ae egal age ort, ‘(Bdl4) is probably up to some non- 
sense.’ 

One cannot fail to be struck with the similarity of this 
form to the Contingent Future. If H be struck out they arein 
allexcept the Ist pers. pl. practically the same, as note the 
following ; 





*Hoernle, § 509. t Kellogg, § 502 (1). t Bibari Lal, p 68. 
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Singular. Plural. 
Ist. 2nd. | 3rd. Ist. | 2nd. 3rd. 
Abs. Fut.) aan am: | aan xant aan aeHe 
Cont. Fut.} agi aa ad afaui ad age 








This close resemblance renders it certain that the two 
have a common origin, and in the archaic Hindf dialect of the 
Ramayan, where a form of the Cont. Fut. in f®# or 4 occurs, 
we find an explanation of the wm. Thus, A 3* volA=—Panj. AZ 
ua, ‘if thou wish’.* 

The Inflected Cases 

128. The High Hindi, and the Urdu which is only a 
Persianized form of the same, have preserved no trace of these 
archaic types of the Instrumental, Ablative and Locative cases. 
They exist however with slight modification ina few of the 
older dialects. 

(1) Inthe language of Bihar, of which there are three 
principal dialects the Bhojpuri, Magadhi, and Maithili, the 
Instrumental case is not employed in an active sense as it isin 
Panja4bf and High Hindf, with the perfect tenses of transitive 
verbs. The equivalent, e. g., of @a as, ‘he did,’ would in 
Bihari be @ afesan—@a ata, the subject being in the Nom. 
The Instr. is simply a second Abl. It has two forms. In one, 
which is identical with the Abl. the uninflected noun’ takes 
the suffix fA‘, and in the other the noun is inflected to ®& and 
employs no suffix ; as, oH a& & mfea=—Panj. Has S mWeia, ‘I 
shall take away by force,.f This illustrates what was said in § 
16 of the original use of this case as an Ablative, and also 
suggests an explanation of the Panjabi Ablative in &. 

(2) The Gujrdti Locative ends in ® in both the sing. and 
the pl.; as wd, ‘in the house’ ; 2aa®, ‘on a child’ ; @axav2, ‘on the 
children’ ; Wa1® contracted to W3, ‘on a horse’.! 

In the Bhojpurf, Magadhf, and Maithili dialects there is 
the same form, in the sing. only ; as tfas aud ea Ut ame, ‘in 


Ls * Kellogg. § 538, f. Also cf. § 540, 541 (2) a. 
¢ Grierson, i. 11, ii. 52, iii. 3, iv. 303. t Taylor, pp. 20, 175. 
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the pundit’s house there are many books.’ * In MA4rwA4rf and 
Mewé4ri the termination is %; as W3, ‘on a horse’; wo, ‘at 
home’. + 

Ellipsis of the Posiposition. 

129. In cases such,as those illustrated by the examples 
given in § 125 where the postposition is omitted, Kellogg holds 
that it is incorrect ‘‘to represent the postposition as arbitrarily 
omitted. In reality we have herein a remaining trace of the 
old inflectional system of declension... The real character of 
such words is still discernible from their power to occasion the 
inflection of an attributive adjunct.’’} He may very likely be 
right though the reason he gives is not convincing, since even 
if the postposition were ‘‘arbitrarily’’ omitted the noun would 
necessarily be put in the inflected form, just as when the 
subject of a verb is omitted the verb nevertheless must assume 
the form that would be required if the subject were expressed. 
Moreover the postposition is sometimes omitted where there 
can be no thought of a Locative case, and where also the 
attributive adjunct is inflected, asin the following example ; 
3a wnd (3) Aa azo dst Hiss dfs afew 3, ‘(by) your coming my 
cauldron has become quite cold.’ 

Still it is true, as has been said, that such omissions 
generally occur in the case of those postpositions which denote 
location, and this makes it probable that Kellog’s contention 
is correct. 








* Grierson, ii 52,iii.3,iv.303. | ‘¢ Kellogg, Tabie III. 
} Kellogg, § 162, Rem. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
CoNTINGENT Future. 


130. The conjugation of the Contingent Future 
was given in the last Chapter. The Contingent tenses 
(cf. Group I and II, § 52) are all used to present an 
idea hypothetically, with no referrnce to its possible 
or probable realization, in contradistinction to the 
indicative tenses, which present it positively or nega- 
tively as an objective fact, or an assumed fact. 

131. The Contingent Future represents an act 
or state as possible to occur, but without assuming 
that it will do so.* It is employed :— 

(1) In (a) the fProtasis, or (b) the protasis and 
apodosis of relative and conditional sentences. 

Examples :— 

(2) faa 3 fea wus @a farn Hea, ‘he will cer- 
tainly die whom this snake stings’ ; az Ga ue 37 + wnt 
Sntai, ‘when he asks I will tell (him)’; 4 Qa une zi Yah 
ais d, ‘if he comes it will be well,’ lit., ‘it is a good 
thing.’ 

(0) Aad HH aai, <I willdo what you say’; Hi 
Qa ase 31 H* Are, ‘when he calls I will go’ ; a @a gar 
Bi vrei, ‘if he calls I will 80,” A ute? O33 37 vIKF ug 
Sfua, ‘if the water subsides we may cross over.’ 

. Obs. In th? last four examples the verb in the apodosis 
has more or less the idea ot potentiality, and so probably this 


tense always has, but very often, as in the first three of these, 
this is so faint as scarcely to be discernible, as also in the 


* In the case of tue substantive verb this tense sometimes has also 
a present sense. 

t The Correlative of He is Ze, but in practice 3 often follows 
in the apodosis, 
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following ; ® Gu 3di ais at HS si SH A aa’, ‘if he does not agree 
to what you say what will youdo’? It has been suggested 
that the use of the contingent tenses in such cases as these is 
due to a habit the native of India has of avoiding positiveness 
in his language, and of expressing himself vaguely, so as not to 
commit himself too far. 

(2) In asking or granting permission. 

Ex voit me, ‘Now mayI go’? @a azure, 
‘when may he come’? @a as wn, ‘he may come to- 
morrow,’ 4 31d A Bz,* ‘he may take what he pleases.’ 

(3) In questions in which English idiom would 
require the use of ‘shall.’ Thus, of the three examples 
just given the first two could be translated, ‘now shall 
I go’ ? ‘when shall I come’ ? Further examples are ; 
wil nin fea afea, where shall we go today’? #* feast 
dt usi, ‘which book shall I read’ ? 

(4) In an interrogative sentence with an adverb 
of manner the idea of potentiality is expressed. 

Ex. fea det Hife&ag ute, ‘how can I eat this 
bread’ ? wl fet afea, ‘how can we go’ ? 

(5) To express a wish or hope, 

Ex. ag ws é@a fen x feu ad ot fennd, ‘may the 
Gury, never again bring us into this country’ ; ugnngd 
ad, ‘God grant,’ lit., ‘may God do (it)’; 3a = aa, 
‘God forbid,’ lit., ‘may God not do (it).’ 

(a) Closely allied to this is a very common 
idiom according to which a negative hope or a hypo- 
thesis is expressed by means of a contingent tense 
preceded by fa3 or fxuz. 

Ex. @u fas adWsat 32, ‘I hope he will not be 
angry,’ ‘perhaps he will be angry’ ; @a faud feng = 
32, ‘I hope he is not ill,” ‘perhaps he is ill.? Further 





* 32 from Bet, ‘to take.’ 
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illustrations of this usage will be given in connection 
with the remaining contingent tenses. 

(6) In a dependent clause relating to the future, 
connected by fa or its equivalents 4, set, with one 
denoting wish, purpose, power, ability, authority. 

Ex. WW udet Ht set Cast wn2, ‘I wished that 
he should not come’ ; @u dat wats IAA S ea, ‘what 
power has he to seize me’ 2 lit., ‘that he should seize 
me’ ; Hdl esis Ht A 3 nts sts vs, ‘it was my purpose 
that you should go with us.’ aéeag = feufsnrg sdt A 
3S ware, ‘the shénedér has not authority to release 
you.’ 

(7) To express likeness, when any act or event is 
compared to another, the verb which expresses the 
likeness as a supposed future act or event is put in the 
Cont. Fut. 

Ex. Gu 8 vi@* wfeun fae" A ASS urd, ‘he beat 
him as one would beat a dog.’ 

(8) Generally to represent any act, event, or 
state, as in the future possible or supposable. 

Ex. fus1 8 wa 3st met ug Ga ndsini dueaiiun, <I 
may indeed go to (my) father’s house but there (my) 
companions will laugh.’ 

132. In conditional and relative clauses there is 
not unfrequently an ellipsis of A, and the relative 
adverb or pronoun. 

Ex. wet ui wiry 3i Arniai, ‘(if) my mother says, 
I will go’ ; a wnwidi 3t 3 8 Suid, “(when) I dome again 
Iwill tell you’; sg Had, ‘he may do (what) he 
pleases.’ 

133. The order of clauses in relative and condi- 
tional sentences may be reversed, the apodosis being 
placed first for the sake of emphasis. 
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Ex. usiiva 8338 @3 fusses 3t aretsil at 3 ia 
aus HS ar, ‘when you mind what I say then I shall 
know that God is kind to youw’ ; Qo orl 3d A widty ot 
ug, ‘he will keep well who does not eat opium’ ; #¥ 3t 
Metal A SHG am FS, ‘if you go with me then I will 

0,” 
. 134. Of the negative particles sd, 5, st and us, 
signifying ‘not’, s or 51 alone is commonly used with 


the contingent tenses.” 
* * * * * * 


NOTE. 


The Contingent Future, 

135. This tense occurs in all the languages and dialects 
that have their origin in the Sanskrit, and has a wider applica- 
tion than any other. The conjugation of it varies but little 
throughout North India, but in form the Panjabf is most nearly 
allied to the Sindhf, Gujr4tfi and M4gadhf. The inflections are 
shown in the following Table, with the High Hindf placed at 
the top for the sake of comparison. t 

a 




















Singular. Plural. 

Ist. 2nd. 3rd. Ist. |2na.! 3rd. 
High Hindt| @: S 2 = | g = 
Panjdbf. nit e 2 fea, 2 EE we 
Sindhf. + wi | fee, &, dr] 2 feu, | fee Zfs, fefs 
Gujrétt. e 2 2 | fea we |e 2 
Magadht | @ Sa fe fenife | 5 fas 

* This remark has reference to the modern colloquial. In the Note 


at the end of the Chapter will be given examples modifying it as 
regards the more archaic form of the language. 


t Cf. Hoernle, § 496. Grierson, iii. 43. Taylor, 130. 


} These intiections are those of a transitive verb, the forms of the 
intransitive being somewhat different. 
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The GarhwAélf and Bhojpurf also have s—Panj. = in the 
3rd pers. pl. 

136. Though in high Hindf and Panjdbf this tense is now 
used generally in a contingent sense, and with a future reference, 
yet originally it was a present indicative, and in a number of 
the languages of North India is still the regular form of that 
tense. 

(1) In the Old Baiswfrif dialect of the Rémdyan it is used 
both with and without the auxiliary for the present indicative. 
The following are among many examples given by Kellogg, 
aa@* Sa fanem, ‘one faith I hold’; SB GS 3 By,* ‘The reed neither 
blossoms nor bears fruit.” So also in the Braj dialect, # 2 fs3 
ofe A gu wus ws, The whois wise (a pundit) regards neither 
sorrow nor joy’; mre 3, ‘they come.’ Throughout R4jputdn4 this 
is the common form of the present indicative ; asfa@ ww & Aud 
(Panj. fag uid 3 afoa), ‘why do you eat poison’? we @ fon eon® 
(Panj. i 3 a earned), ‘what do you command me’?{ In many 
parts of the North West Provinces this form is common, and in 
the Panjdb we hear our sahises and grass-cuts, who come from 
those regions, say to one another wfga wre 3*, ‘the sdhib is 
coming’; mfga yas, ‘the sdhib is calling,’ &c. In the Mdgadhf 
it is used in the same way in combination with the auxiliary, 
and also rarely without it.|| 

(2) In Bengali, Orfy4, and Gujr4tf it is both a present 
indicative and a contingent future, while in Marathi it serves 
the purpose of a historical present or a habitual past. ut In 
these last two senses, and also as a past potential it is very 
commonly used in Panj4bf. Whenever a villager tells a story 
he falls immediately into the use of this tense in relating past 
events, and it is found so used on almost every page of the 
Janam Sakhi. 

Ex. si arg wma, ‘then K4lu said’; afue 3 Hi uatns 3S fess 
ama % fan fan at 3, ‘they said, O God what grace hast thou 
bestowed upon so (yonng) a child’; ai omni SAsi Nam St SA adt, 

* 28 ¢8=Panj. @8 8. This form in is met with occasionally 

in Panjdbf. 

f dfe, wa—Panj. 352, Ha. 

} Kellog, § 490, 506, 507,545. || Grierson, iii; 45. II| Hoernle, § 496. 
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‘when R4m4n looked there was not even a beggar’; st #* 3 neerat 
SHE si at Butz, ‘then (when) I and Marddn4 looked what did we 
see’? unit fea E28 ea sale us ag ae wT Heal®, ‘we looked one toward 
the other but were able to do nothing.’ 


(3) The following are examples of the use of the same 
tense as a habitual past. 4 »n2 FOS ue, ‘whoever came would 
fall at (his) feet’; at @a ums 62 gi yatii uzaze, ‘when she pounded 
the rice (in a mortar, to hull it) her bracelets would rattle.’ 

(4) And asa past potential; ag fes* #3 anit, ‘he would 
not release him from his embrace,’ lit., ‘his neck’; 31 §31 guy ag 
asa 8 vss 83 efs ufewn QS dt adt, ‘then the demon Kaudé fell 
at the feet of Gury NA4nak (and) would not rise.’ 


(5) Especially common is this form in proverbial sayings 
and the enunciation of general truths. 


Ex. a3 4 we, ‘(what a man) does, he will receive (the 
reward of the same)’ fos A ws asea até, ‘the beartamer (alone) 
knows the ways of bears,’ i. e, every man understands his own 
occupation ; a9 ge 3 ad az, ‘he Says one thing and does another’; 
Hal S& AHY ua fes es was, ‘one strikes his forehead on the 
ground, while his heart is flying in the heavens,’ i. e. prostrates 
himself in prayer, while all the time his mind is wandering 
hither and thither, 


137. Sometimes we meet with the use of the negative H3 
with this and the other contingent tenses, though this usage is 
archaic, and is not to be imitated in speaking the language. 


Ex. 20 Fi 351 G2 Agni fifent Sus gs Cn ess de, ‘he said, 
Sir it will be well if he does not receive some benefit by meeting 
with you’; sanz 3a Use fead adt fa us fa AA 8 eu uds, ‘during 
the whole of the rainy season they do not move about lest pain 
should be inflicted on some insect’; A 283 wt famn si ys fa3 unice 
3 mz, ‘if one ate too much there would be danger of suffering 
indigestion’; Z det de Hes fen at feo aafe ws Ht washes tay a 
68 su et ase de, ‘call a doctor and have him cured lest what 
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seems to be a small matter should prove to be serious.’* 


138. More frequently ad¥ or art is met with, as in the 
examples given under § 136 (4). Others are; s7sa $ ona fea 
duet 2A Um ear fas es gee adit, ‘keep your eye on N4nak lest 
perchance he should lose any money’; 3% Dg sma WH vidi* SS ot, 
‘then Gury N4nak did not reply’; $8 wet Su aa get wu Wa we 
aril, ‘Chando Ranf became silent, she was unable to say any- 
thing.’ 





expression, gy signifying a small 
and gy ahundred thousand. The former is 
as the type of what is insignificant, and the latter, of what is of serious 
importance. The phrase then means, a matter of great importance 
concealed behind one that is insignificant, or to apply it to the case 
referred to in the sentence quoted, the fear is expressed lest what 


seemed a slight indisposition might unless Properly treated prove 
serious. 


*aqu2 SB Bu is a proverbial 
particle or blade of grass, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THe IMpERATIVE.—SOME IRREGULAR VERBS. 








139. The Imperative is rightly placed by 
Kellogg among the future tenses, since the action con- 
templated is still in the future at the time of speaking. 
It is conjugated as follows :— 


IMPERATIVE. 
HH faut, ‘let me write.’ 
Singular. Plural. 

1. H fsui, let me write. wnt fsfua,t let us write, 
2. 3 feu, foul, (fsu*),* BH fs, fsfug, write ye, 

write thou, 
3. Ga fs, let him (her) Gz fsuz, let them write. 

write, 


Obs. The masc. and fem. are alike. 

140. By.a reference to § 119 it will be seen 
that with slight exceptions the forms of the Impera- 
tive and the Contingent Future are the same. 

(1) In the 2nd pers. sing. (@) the Imperative has 
a form which is identical with the root of the verb, 
and which does not occur in the Cont. Fut. (6) The 
form in et which is obsolete in the Cont. Fut. is in 
regular use in the Imperative, while on the other hand 
that in & which is in common use in the former is 
obsolete in the latter. 

(2) The nasal @ of the 2nd pers. pl. in the Cont. 
Fut. does not occur in the Imperative, but the obsolete 
form in fe@ is regularly employed in the latter. 


“* The form in brackets is obsolete. See below § 150, 151. 
t In the Janam S4khi the termination y is common, making fgfun 


instead of fafua. 
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141. In the second person the forms fedt, fafug 
differ slightly as regards their usage from fsu, fst. 

(1) They are somewhat more polite. 

(2) They would be more likely to be used if the 
order were not expected to be immediately carried out, 
but at some future time, though even in this case the 
shorter forms would not be out of place, and indeed 


are frequently employed. 


(3) They relate to habitual action. Thus if you 
are questioning a man on some affair you say, BS 5 as 
or 33 51 88, ‘do not lie,’ lit., ‘do not speak a lie,’ 
but 35 5 Sel or 3s 51 SfsG, if you mean ‘do not make 
a practice of lying.’ Nevertheless the two forms are 
very much used interchangeably. 


142. With the Imperative the negative st alone 
is commonly used.* It usually stands before the verb, 
but sometimes follows it. It is often placed after the 
second person of the Imperative without a negative 
force but rather to give emphasis to it; as, w= a1, 
‘listen won’t you,’ ‘just listen’; 84 51, ‘look won’t you,’ 
‘see here.’ In this sense it is spoken with a rising tone 
of the voice. If spoken with a falling inflection the 
above would mean ‘do not listen,’ and ‘do not look.’ 

143. The Imperative 2nd pl. of fae, ‘to obey,’ 
lengthened to WS, and the 3rd sing. and 2nd pil. of 
nvtest, ‘to know,’ viz., até, ats, are idiomatically used 
as adverbs meaning, ‘as it were,’ ‘as if.’ In the latter 
sense they are usually preceded by fx, A, or 3¥t. 

Ex. feo f&fenn ws mafsni et dt uaA 3, ‘this science 








* Owing to the influence of the Hindf{ or Urduti HS is sometimes 


heard, but it is not goud Panjdbf. For the use of Sdt with the Im- 
Perative see the Note at the end of this Chapter. 
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is as it were a collection of contrivances’; @u m@ Sfaun 
seh are * di wa ot ws gi, ‘he spoke as if he himself 
were the master of the house’; A @xn $ ura Gu Gn $ HE 
gmGe J fa me ad nfewn dtsdt Ht, ‘what you say to 
him he forgets as if he had never even heard it.’ 

144. The 2nd sing. and pl., and the 3rd sing. 
Imper. of atest, ‘to know,’ are used with a personal 
pronoun in a sense equivalent to the phrase ‘do as you 
please, the responsibility is with you,’ or ‘it is your 
business, not mine.’ You endeavour for instance to 
persuade a man to follow a particular course, and find- 
ing him unwilling to act on your advice you say wet 
3 We, or 3Ht ATS, with a good deal of emphasis on 
the pronoun, and that ends the argument. Or speak- 
ing of a third person you say Gu ATS, ‘he can do as he 
pleases and take the consequences.’** The expression 
BH¥ ATE also frequently means ‘I do not know,’ when 
said in reply to a question. 

145. From the verb 3se1, ‘to go,’ is formed the 
very common phrase u& Jfau, or »r@ us dfsa, ‘come 
let us go.’ 

146. In the following list of irregular verbs the 
letter 7 indicates that the part referred to is regular, 
In some cases regular and irregular forms both are in 


use. 

*In this idiom there seems to be a good deal of confusion with 
respect to the persons, the verb in the 3rd pers. being sometimes used 
with the 2nd personal promoun and very commonly the verb in the 
2nd pers. with the 3rd personal pronoun, as Z we, ea we. 
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Singular. Plural. 
1. H fant, set, | wAt Sfea, [se, 32, 
2, Jae, se, 3H fa@, fae, aG, 3G, 
3. Gu 32, 32, Ga Se. 

(2) The Future of fet is conjugated in the same 
way, except that (a) the second form throughout the 
singular usually take e Jaun over v, making @et, 3é*, 
and 82, and (4) the 3rd pl. is =. In the Ist sing. 
and 2nd pl. the form without 2 is preferred. 


(3) The Perfect participles of afyer and afget are 
irregular only in the masc. sing. The inflected forms 
are regular, 33, 3dt, ddinii, and ag, adt, adinii. 


(4) The Future conjugation of tz was given in 
§ 123. The Imperative is the same, except the 2nd 
sing. and pl., which are as given in the Table. 


147. A noun denoting a place toward which mo- 
tion is directed is put in the Dative or Locative case, 
the suffix 3, us, &c., being often omitted as has been 
explained, but if a person be denoted the postposition 
@S or un must be used. Thus we say @a fils & femn, 
or Qa fs fam, ‘he went to the village,’ but never @a 
nitué gar@ 3 fann, or @a nme sat@ famr, ‘he went to 
his brother.’ In this case we must say @u nmué sar@ 
ae famit. 

* * * * * * * * * 


NOTE. 

148. That the Imperative and Contingent Future were, 
with the exception of the root form of the Imper. 2nd sing., 
originally identical, is evident from a comparison of the two 
paradigms. It is rendered still clearer by the following Table, 
in which the Panj4bf Imperative and the Sindhf Contingent 
Future are placed side by side. 
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@3e1, ‘to give up.’ 


Singular. | Plural. 








Ist. 2nd. 3rd. | Ist.) 2nd. 3rd. 
i | 


ere | ss = 
| 


Sind. Cont. efamt | efse, os 
Fut. : 7 














esr 8, sfsfs 
Panj.Imper. | 25: 3s, (3), es |efsa <3, Bee 
est Bf 





(1) It will be observed, (a2) that the obsolete form in ® of 
the Panj4bf Imper. 2nd sing. isin current use for the same 
person in the Sindhi Cont. Fut. ; (6) That the Panjabi Imper. 
forms in ¥¥ and fe@ have their exact counterpart in the Sindhf 
Cont. Fut. ; and (c) That the Panjabi Ist pl. though differing 
slighly from the Sindhf is identical with the Gujrati Cont. Fut. 

149. The 2° type has also close analogies in the Garh- 
walf Cont. Fut. wrt, ‘beat’; Old Baiswdrt wa or nrafa; 
Madgadhf wadt; Maithilf yradt. + 

150. The form in & exists in old Mé4rathf, and is derived 
from the more archaic type in fa g thus urefa, wefe, ure. $ 

151- Many examples might be cited from the Janam 
Sdkhi illustrating the use of the termination ® in the Impera- 
tive. The following will suffice. 

Ex. ssa it at er St 3 Gai Sda we 3 Aan J AA Seat 
ad‘, ‘kiss the forehead of Ngnak, and place (your) hands on his 
feet, and give my greeting to Jairgm’? ; wat niefent Sat au vars, 
‘until I come keep the work going’ ; 3% H3 Sai 3 wna fea saner 
52, ‘see that he is not led astray by people’s talk’; Rar awa ATS 
FB nine, ‘give my saliémto Nanak.’ 

152. The following examples illustrate the use of the 
form in & when immediate action is expected. 

Ex, art 3 vifson dat 3 am FEF J wa ua fenn@, ‘go boy and 
seus Ram Ditt4 from the shop’; Add wt sao si Ad He age AMET, 

if you are a follower of the Gur% (lit., ‘a Gur2i’s man’) then 


* The Gujratf has BiZSG like the Panjgbi. 
t Kellogg, Table xx. Grietson, iii. 43, v. 52. 
} Beames, 
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know for certainty’ ; ais faut Ha éat caret’, ‘ Basant Singh, just 
hand me that channd’ ; Si" yoo adt A 2e13 va aAet nm fe, 
‘beware, don’t lie, whatever you owe (have to give) say truly’ ; 
vg SHAUS ut Est, ‘go throw down the fodder, pressing it 
(well).’ 

153. With regard to the relation between the contingent 
Future and the Imperative Hoernle says, ‘‘The present con- 
junctive (Cont. Fut.) and the present imperative are the same 
as the Sanskrit present indicative and present imperative res- 
pectively. But in the same measure as the Sanskrit present 
indicative assumdd a conjunctive sense in the Gaudian langua- 
ges, it also became capable of doing duty for the present 
imperative, and was consequently confounded with it, but so 
that, as a rule, the present conjunctive superseded the present 
imperative, while in the 2nd pers. the imperative took the 
place of the conjunctive.’’* In the dialects of bihar these two 
are absolutely identical.j 


154. Inthe Janam Sdkhi the Imperative 2nd sing. often 
ends in @ or fe, which are archaic Hindi forms used frequently 
in the Rdmdyan and other medieval writings. { 

Ex. gé win! fefewn Sg, ‘now dismiss us’ ; ufaa A Sure FS 
gi feud avg, ‘first kill me, afterwards go where you please’; 
aifu vat Sfe, ‘go wake (him).’ 

(1) loth these forms are in common use in Sindhf, the 
Imper. 2nd sing. of transitive verbs ending in fe, as wfs from 
the infinitive wae, ‘to cherish,’ and that of intransitive verbs 
in 8, as Hg from Hdé, ‘to die.’ 

155. The respectful or precative forms of Imperative, 
adie, ASE, &c., do not call for remark since they belong to 
Hindf and are never used in Punjdbi except by those who, in 
the cities or elsewhere, have come under the influence of the 
Hindi or urdu language. 

156. Occasionally the negative particle sii is used 
with the Imperative ; as, 35381 3A adit, ‘do not send (him) to 
Talwand?’ ; 3H a3 as ard}. do not you do anything.’ 





* Coipparative Grammar, § 497. { Grierson, iii. 27, &c. 
t Beames, iii. 109, Kellogg, 542 (1). 
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CHAPTER XX. 
CoMPOUND VERBS.—THE VERB Jg&t.— OMISSION OF THE 
AUXILIARY.—OMISSION OF THE CONJUNCTION. 
—ADJECTIVES AS ADVERBS. 








157. The Punjabi language, like the Hindi and 
Urdu employs a large number of what are known as 
Compound Verbs. No less than twelve or thirteen 
varieties are enumerated by grammarians, but of these 
not more than three can be regarded as justly entitled 
to the name. The remainder are in fact phrases con- 
sisting of two words in grammatical relation to one 
another. Indeed this might be said of all of them but 
as, in the three exceptions referred to, the relation of 
the component parts is not very obvious, they may 
fairly be regarded as true compounds. The list is as 
follows :— 


Nominal, | Inceptive, 

Intensive, Permissive, 

Potential, Acquisitive, 

Completive, | Continuative, 

Frequentative, | Progressive, 

Desiderative, | Statical, 
Reiterative. 


Lhe student who is begining the study of the 
language might well be excused if he felt alarmed at so 
formidable an array of “strange names,” as Beames 
very justly calls them, but I think that as we take 
them up in their order it will be found that none of 
them are really dangerous, and that in the case of 
most of them the name will prove the most difficult 
thing to master. 
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158. Many ideas which in English are expressed 
by a single verb, are, in Panjabi, expressed by a com- 
‘bination of a verb and a noun, ora verb and an 
adjective ; as fimita agat, ‘to love’; @3us ads, ‘to 
create’ ; at uret, ‘to stumble,” lit., ‘to eat a stumble,’ 
&c. These are the so-called nominal compounds, 

159. The verbs which enter most frequently 
into these combinations are ags1, ‘to do,’ Jet, ‘to be,’ 
wret, ‘to eat,” €e1, ‘to give,’ wast, ‘to strike,’ and 
ut@er, ‘to throw.” The noun or adjective is always in 
the Nominative case singular or plural. 

160. The noun or pronoun which precedes these 
compounds in the relation of object or otherwise, is 
put, with some, in the Genitive case, with others in 
the Dative, the Accusative, the Ablative, or the Loca- 
tive. Norule can be given by which the case to be 
employed shall be determined, as the usage of the 
language seems to be quite arbitrary in this respect. 
In future however lists will be given at the head of the 
Exercises as occasion may require, with the cases 
indicated. Thus, fai et sém aagar, ‘to trust one’ ; fan 
Sts 23 duet, ‘to hate one’ ; fai @°3 san wer, ‘to pity 
one,’ &c. Those that are used intransitively will 
generally not need this; as, gut tset, ‘to gamble.’ 
When in these lists no object is given with a transitive 
verb it may be understood that the Accusative is to 
be used. 

161. The verb de, ‘to be,’ ‘exist,’ become,’ ‘hap- 
pen,’ supplies the parts that are wanting in the defec- 
tive substantive verb gi, <I am,’ wt, ‘I was.’ The Perf. 
part. is <dfenr, ‘become,’ ‘happened,’ ‘occured,’ in- 
flected to 38, dt and demi. The Imp. part. is det 
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(rarely de), ‘being,’ inflected to G8, dt, demi. The 
tenses of the Perf. part. signify ‘becoming,’ ‘happen- 
ing,’ while those of the Imper. part. represent the 
existence of a thing or state indefinitely, without 
necessarily restricting it to any particular point of 
time. Hence they are used to express what is habitual 
or true in general. Thus :— 

HW vi, <I am,’ now, at this moment. 

H cet gi, ‘I am,’ (lit., <I am being’) i.e. Lam, not 
necessarily at this present moment, but gener- 
ally and asa rule, as we say, ‘I am suffering 
from fever,’ though there may be no fever on 
at the time of speaking. 

H wt, ‘I was,’ at some definite time, expressed or 

understood. 

W det wt, ‘I used to be.’ 

* Gfenn, <I became.’ 
* Sfemt ot, ‘I have become.’ 

Ht dfenn nt, ‘I became,’ ‘had become.’ 

But in the future it signifies ‘to be’ simply. 

02, det, BfeS, “be’. 

i dei, ‘I may be,’ &c. 

# Sete, <I shall be.’ 

The following examples will be sufficient to illus- 

trate the use of this verb. 

wt gut ai, ‘I am hungry.’ ; 

HW gut det vi, ‘I am hungry,’ not necessarily at 

.. . this moment, but nowadays generally.* 

W gut wt, ‘I am hungry.’ 

W gut det wt, ‘I used to be hungry.’ 

W gut fen, <I became hungry.’ 

at Sfenn, ‘what happened’ ? what occured’ ? 

This also has the special idiomatic sense of 

*It would be more common however in a sentence of this sort to 

substitute for det the Imp. part. of sdfuet, ‘to remaip,” and to say 

v sun afgan a, ‘I keep hungry,’ }* gut afj~a nt, ‘I kept hungry.’ 


xy xy 
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‘what does it matter’ ? as, A @a sdt wnfenn 
31 af tenn, ‘if he did not come what does it 
matter’ ? 

Hi gut Gfewn gi, ‘I have become hungry.’ 

Ho odut dfennm wy, I had become,’ or ‘became, 

hungry.’ 

HW gut Geta, ‘I shall be hungry.’ 

162. In the present and past imperfect of all 
verbs the auxiliary is very frequently omitted. This 
is the case especially, though not by any means 
exclusively, when two verbs occur togetter in the 
same construction and united by a conjunction. 

Ex. 4° Suet wi3 weer vi, <I see and hear, ; Wo owtet 
m3 utet Ht, ‘I was cating and drinking.’ 

(1) In such constructions as these the con- 
junction is usually omitted, as also between pairs of 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, 

Ex, W ute’ utet Ht, ‘I was eating and drinking’ ; 
WS aan, ‘boys and girls’; writ st, ‘we and yow; #2 
28, ‘small and great,’ ‘young and old.’ 

(2) If the words constituting the pair are in- 
flected plurals the final mi may be put to the second 
only ; as 43 aalnit ats HS UseG, ‘amuse yourself (your 
mind) with the boys and girls.’ 

163. Some adjectives are used also as adverbs ; 
as, 23st, ‘great,’ ‘very,’ ‘much,; 31, ‘a little. When 
they govern an adjective they must, if declinable, be 
inflected to agree with it, or rather with the noun 
which the adjective qualifies, in gender, number, and 
case. 

Ex. feu Aasa' est &at 4, ‘this orange is very bitter.’ 

#u Ha33 €3 AZ ys,‘these oranges are very bitter,’ 

fea evr} est Aat 9. ‘this medicine is very bitter,’ 

Sa ddinit ein Asin vs, ‘these pills are very bitter.’ 

Nominat Compounbs. 

wet (or G8) Jet, to be created,’ ‘to be born.’ 

@3us agar, ‘to create.’ 

Ue agai, ‘to create.’ 

fai sis (or 8) funna agat, ‘to love one.’ 
a * * * * * * * * 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE INFINITIVE. 


164. The infinitive which is in reality a verbal 
noun, expressing in the abstract the idea denoted by 
the verb, if it has an object, always agrees with it in 
gender and number, when the latter is in the Nomina- 
tive case, It is inflected to 8, =e, or uit, according 
as.its object is in the masc. pl., the fem. Sing., or the 
fem. pl. 

Ex. dist aes@et, ‘to make a cart,’ making a cart.’ 

as aei@e, ‘to make carts,’ ‘making carts.’ 
aist uer@et, ‘to make a (small) cart,’ &c. 
ais aerGei, to make (small) carts,’ &c. 

(1) The following is an interesting example 
showing as it does how the gender and number of the 
object determines the form of the entire sentence. 
HY Fs= Hus SUG Je, ‘to leave (one’s) parents is not 
easy.’ Here wii being masc. pl. the infinitive must 
agree with it, and this again requires that the verb of 
which gsé is the subject, and also its qualifying ad- 
jective, take the same form. If however there is a 
noun in the predicate the finite verb must agree with 
that ; as, Mle wad Sfawrd Bat et Au 3, ‘to kill living 
creatures is the employment of evil men.’ 

165. Ifits object is in the Accusative case, 
whatever be its gender or number, the infinitive take 
the masculine form singular. 

7 - 

Ex. phi Pets Sale ‘to make a cart,’ &c. 

166, Asa noun the infinitive belongs to the 
first declension, first variety, and may be declined 
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throughout the singular like vist (§ 19). 

Ex. fat @°ad wre wiut 9, ‘it is difficult for me to 
go there,’ lit , ‘my going there is difficult’; ig @@ ate 
3, ‘by my going there’; Hd are et al sts Ht, ‘what was 
the advantage of my going’ ? 

167. But, observe, the final »m is very frequent- 
ly dropped, in which case the infinitive is indeclinable, 
and it will then in all the examples given above termi- 
nate uniformly in € ; as, ast were, did} were, Hd Are 
3, 7S ae et, &c. Generally in the Nominative case 
the full form in =, 51 is used, but in the oblique cases 
it is more common to drop the inflexional endings. 

168. Besides its own legitimate use as a verbal 
noun the infinitive is employed in a variety of ways. 

(1) It is used for the Absolute Future. 

Ex. ydu et ASH Sa sdt Sse, ‘the birth of a man 
will not again be obtained’;* wisi sw as etfeet adit 
Ze, ‘there will be no advantage (or benefit) from 
medecines’; wa Vita Det, ‘it will rain (rain will fall) 
today.’ 

(2) It is used asa mild or polite form of the 
Imperative. 

Ex. @*8 51 ate, ‘do not go there’; @a 8 witfmn 
Hw set Hi 8 Suet sat, ‘he had said not to bury him,’ 
(‘do not bury me’); feu eset at, ‘do not let this go’; 
uo Udt HS eat@et, ‘hand me that book please,’ 

(3) It is used very idiomatically with the 
Instrumental case, to denote necessity, obligation, pur- 
pose, or wish, both with and without the substantive 
verb. 





* An allusion to the transmigration of the soul. The meaning is 
that we shall not again enjoy our present opportunities, because at 
death we shall pass into some other form of existence, perhaps that of 
a beast or a reptile, and shall no more be born among men. 
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Ex. wnt Age Atet 9, ‘I must certainly go’; sy 
fafa wid Ht A SHt waar 3, ‘say without hesitation what 
you have to say’; 3* aarfenit sw f&@ Avet HT, ‘why did 
you want to go with strangers’? A@n 6 odl ATET BT ¥ 
mtd Areiat, “if he does not intend to go I will go my- 
self.’ 

(2) In § 97 (1L) were explained the idiomatic uses of the 
oblique cases of &, fawn. Here may be noted the use of the 
Nominative of the same with the infinitive of the verb aaa 
followed by a noun in the Nominative absolute ; Ex. mimi at 
aaat 3 fea ane, ‘what have I to do with this business’? or ‘what 
is the use of my doing this business’? It may be construed in 
the same way with the finite verb however ; as 3HT %u Stadtuii 
fann a3di, ‘what will you do with these bits of broken pottery’? 

(4) The same construction as that illustrated 
under (3), with an interrogative pronoun or adverb, 
sometimes is used to imply the impossibility of the 
action denoted by the verb. 

Ex. @n 3 a aga Hl, ‘what could he do 2* wilt Ca 
A agrad} fag aast 3, ‘how can we assume an equality 
with him’? + 

(5) It is used with the Dative case also to denote 
necessity, though this I rather think is more a Hindi 
than a Panjabi idiom. Ix. 4 ater U, ‘I must go,’ 

(6) To denote the imminence of an act it is used 
in the Dative case with the substantive verb, the 
subject being in the Nominative. 

Ex. * we 3 wi, ‘I was about to go,’ @a Bae 8 
Ht, ‘he was about to speak.’ 


* But this could equally well mein ‘what did he want to do’? The 
rendering must be determined by circumstances. 

+ waradt addi is a nominal compound, meaning 
equality.’ Where compounds of this sort occur in the examples given, 
if they have not been previously explained the reader wil! find them 
in the list of Nominal Compounds at the end of the Chapter, immedi- 
ately preceding the Exercise. 


‘to assume 
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throughout the singular like +31 (§ 19). 

Ex. tia1 @°a Ate! wut 9, ‘it is difficult for me to 
go there,’ lit , ‘my going there is difficult’; id Q@@ Are 
3, ‘by my going there’; Ha ate = at aia Ht, ‘what was 
the advantage of my going’ ? 

167. But, observe, the final nit is very frequent- 
ly dropped, in which case the infinitive is indeclinable, 
and it will then in all the examples given above termi- 
nate uniformly in = ; as, dat ueiGe, dat werGe, Ha Ate 
3, 7S are ze, &c. Generally in the Nominative case 
the full form in =, = is used, but in the oblique cases 
it is more common to drop the inflexional endings. 

168. Besides its own legitimate use as a verbal 
noun the infinitive is employed in a variety of ways. 

(1) It is used for the Absolute Future. 

Ex. HSu 21 ASH da sd Set, ‘the birth of a man 
will not again be obtained’;* wiust ste ae effet odt 
Jet, ‘there will be no advantage (or benefit) from 
medecines’; wa ita Get, ‘it will rain (rain will fall) 
today.’ 

(2) It is used as a mild or polite form of the 
Imperative. 

Ex. @°8 51 Hts, ‘do not go there’; @u 6 wrfimn 
mw su} A 8 duet sat, ‘he had said not to bury him,’ 
(‘do not bury me’); fea § eset at, ‘do not let this go’; 
wg Get HS earGet, ‘hand me that book please,’ 

(3) It is used very idiomatically with the 
Instrumental case, to denote necessity, obligation, pur- 


pose, or wish, both with and without the substantive 
verb. 





* An allusion to the transmigration of the soul. The meaning is 
that we shall not again enjoy our present opportunities, because at 
death we shall pass into some other form of existence, perhaps that of 
a beast or a reptile, and shall no more be born among men. 
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Ex. wnt Aga Atet 9, ‘I must certainly go’; sri" 
fora wird At A SHi wast 9, ‘say without hesitation what 
you have to say’; 3* warfanit sts f&@@ Avet HY, ‘why did 
you want to go with strangers’? A@n 8 adt ArET StH 
wit Ateiat, ‘if he does not intend to go I will go my- 
self.’ 

(2) In § 97 (11) were explained the idiomatic uses of the 
oblique cases of at, fant. Here may be noted the use of the 
Nominative of the same with the infinitive of the verb a@aat 
followed by a noun in the Nominative absolute ; Ex. »mi at 
ada 3 fea ana, ‘what have I to do with this business’? or ‘what 
is the use of my doing this business’? It may be construed in 
the same way with the finite verb however ; as 3Hf ®a Stadtit 
fawn 33d, ‘what will you do with these bits of broken pottery’? 

(4) The same construction as that illustrated 
under (3), with an interrogative pronoun or adverb, 
sometimes is used to imply the impossibility of the 
action denoted by the verb. 

Ex. @n 3 & agai Hl, ‘what could he do ?* oni Ga 
4 uaradt fag aval 3, ‘how can we assume an equality 
with him’? + 

(5) It is used with the Dative case also to denote 
necessity, though this I rather think is more a Hindi 
than a nae idiom. Ex. i 8 aver du, ‘I must go. ; 

(6G) To denote the imminence of an act it is used 
in the Dative case with the substantive verb, the 
subject being in the Nominative. 

Ex. tt we 3 Hi, ‘I was about to go,’ @a Bae 8 
Ht, ‘he was about to speak. : 


™ But this could equally well mein ‘what did he want to do’? The 
rendering must be determin-d by circumstances. 


¢ aarad} aastis a nominal compound, meaning ‘to assume 
equality.” Where comp>unds of this sort occur in the examples given, 
if they have not been previously explained the reader wil! find them 


in the list of Nominal Compounds at the end of the Chapter, immedi- 
ately preceding the Exercise, 
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(a) In this idiom there seems to be an ellipsis of the word 
fara, ‘ready,’ which is often expressed and may be supplied in 
both the above examples, making FY wre § fonra wi, ‘I was about 
to go,’ ‘ready to go’; @u ase § fauna Hi, ‘he was about to mpeets. 

‘ready to speak.’ 

(7) It is used in the Genitive case as an 
emphatic Future, the Genitive suffix being inflected to 
agree with the subject. 

Ex. vst Ge et sd, ‘the boy will not by any 
means come’; aat »rGe et adl*, ‘the girl will not by any 
means come’; fea sul de a, ‘this will never be’;* nia 
Su stadmi siudgve emi sot, ‘these bits of broken 
pottery will not accompany you into the other world,’ 
lit., ‘will not reach onward.’f 


(8) Finally, the infinitive is used with the verb 
tet or wet, ‘to fall, to express a greater degree of 
necessity than that expressed by the construction 
noticed under (5). The subject is put in the Dative 
case, but this idiom is also used impersonally. 


Ex, 3 8 vAtet u@, ‘you will have to go,’ ‘lit., ‘it 
will fall to you to go’; H8 agai dt fimn, ‘I had todo 


* The fem. form of the suffix is here used because the word gg 
is to be supplied after feg. 1 





+ The wicked king K4rd, by grievously oppressing his mnbjects; 
had accumulated a vast sum of money. Nanak visited his capital, 
and standing at the gate of the palace asked for an interview with the 
king. While the door keeper went to present his request he began 
collecting bits of broken pottery. The king wishing to see so saintly 
@ man went out to the gate, and noticing how he was employed asked 
what it was for. NAnak replied that he was collecting the pottery to 
take with him into the presence of God. “But,’’ said KAri, ‘these 
bits of broken pottery will not accompany you into the other world.” 
“How then,” replied NdAnak «will the vast hoard that you have 
accumulated accompany you?” Itis recorded that this conversation 
led to K4rti’s conversion. 
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(it)’; vida ABS aBS WS vs, ‘one has to make many 
efforts’; fir® uszQ@er ite 3, ‘afterward one has to 
repent.’ 
NOMINAL COMPOUNDS. 
fan “ uaradt ageal, ‘to assume an equality with one.’ 
» f&fenr agal, ‘to slander one,’ ‘speak evil of one.’ 
+ Bias aga, ‘to visit one,’ ‘form one’s acquain- 
tance.’ 
fan A (fah @°3S) vast uel (or agst), ‘to tell tales on 
one.’ 
aia ot f$s1 aval, ‘to be anxious about a thing.’ 
fa as & stg agai (or agdl), ‘to refuse,’ ‘deny,’ ‘dis- 
allow, a thing.’ 
ang deat (or se), ‘to abuse,’ ‘use abusive language.’* 
fan @ ame utet, ‘to suffer abuse from one.’ 
fan w@ ot fis ago, ‘to visit a place.’ 
fSfenn Gare}, ‘to suffer slander,’ ‘be slandered.’ 
* * * * * ° . * > 
NOTE. 

169. The two points in which Panjabf difiers from High 
Hind{f and Urda as regards the form of the infinitive are the 
use of = instead of 5 in the termination,f and the habit it has 
of dropping the final vowel. The infinitive in © prevails in 
Sindh, and throughout RAjputdnd, and also in Garhw4l and 
Kumaon. In the Western RA4jputana dialects the final vowel 
is commonly dropped, as it is in Panjabi, and this is the case 
also in the Braj oblique cases. In the language of the Ramdyan 
the vowel ending does not exist at all, except in the oblique 
cases. 





* Commonly spoken in the plural : ore aeetni. 
¢ Except inthe cases noted in § 49. 
} Kellogg, § 480, 533, 569 (2). 
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FuTuRE IMPERFECT AND FuTURE PERFECT TENSES.— 
METHODS OF EXPRESSING TIME. 


170. The Future Imperfect and Future Perfect 
constitute the fifth pair of participial tenses, as given 
in the two groups in § 52. These are formed by add- 
ing to the Imperfect and Perfect participles respecti- 
vely, the Future Absolute of the verb det. The first 
presents the action denoted by the verb, as incomplete, 
and the second, as complete, but both referring it to 


the future. 
Future IMPERFECT. 


W wnGer geia, ‘I shall be coming.’ 


Masculine. Feminine. 
ey { 1. HW vwnGter Setar, | H Qe} Seif, 
. \ 2. gun@et Ga, 3 ure} Sai, 
w \ 3. Ga wn@tet dgan,* | Qa nrGte} dzail,* 

_{ 1. om¥ on@e Seid, | nnilt wnGeinit Seiainit, 
SJ 2. sxf onGte desi, BHF wN@*einit De*aiinii, 
a dedi, SZaimii, 

3. Gu und dedi. Ga wn@dini deaini. 
Furure PERFEcr. 
HW wrfenn Seta, ‘I shall have come.’ 
Masculine. | Feminine, 
Ss, = 2 se 
wy | 1. 4 witfenn dean, H nite? detait, 
. \ 2. gunfent dea, 3 wire} Seal, 
“4 * 3. Ga unfennt Szar,f | Ga nite Tait, t 

os 1. wart mire deta, wAl vite Seiainii, 
3 2, SH wre OSI BH urdinit 3S allnii, 
AY dea, ddaitni, 

3. Gu wns Gea. ! Ga unnit deainit. 





* Or any of the other forms of the 3rd pers. ‘sin a i i 
paradigm of the Abs. Fut. in § 120. The insertion of 4 ie oe ee 
throughout, (§ 121). P 

Or any of the other forms of the 3rd pers. sing. as givenin t 
paradigm of the Abs. Fut. in § 120. The insertion of = ae opesnal 
throughout, (§ 121). 
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171. As is the case with the other perfect tenses, 
the Future Perfect of transitive verbs must take its 
subject in the Instrumental case, and agree in gender 
and number with its object when that is in the Nomi- 
native case. 

Ex. swe 8 as yetfenn sGar, ‘the carpenter 

will have made the cart.’ 

@u 5 as yee Dea, ‘he will have made the 
carts.’ 

Ga 6 feel fauld@at, ‘he will have written 
the letter.’ 

@a 6 fest fedha Sezai, the will have 
written the letters.’ 

172. While the primary use of these tenses is, 
as has been said, to present an action as at some 
future time in a state of progress or completion, there 
is in fact seldom occasion to employ them in this 
sense. But they have a secondary use which is ex- 
tremely common, viz., to express the probability of 
an act or event, and that not in the future but in the 
Past or present. 


Ex. swe dist werG@tet J@a1, ‘the carpenter pro- 
bably is (or ‘must be’) making the cart’; swe % aist 
uetfenn SGar, ‘the carpenter probably (or ‘must have’) 
made the cart’; ni @s 3 8 Went 3% 3 wtuer du ager 
dea, ‘when he called you you were probably engazed 
in your work’; wi is3 S 2funt 31 433 wan 3@, when 
the pundit saw (it) he must have thrashed the boy.’ 

173. Instead of the future, the infinitive of the 
auxiliary verb may be used, the infinitive being fre- 
quently employed in the sense of the future, as was 
explained in § 168 (1). 
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Ex. @a famn de, ‘he has probably gone’; Ga az 
%z, ‘they have probably gone’; @a art det, ‘she has 
probably gone’; 3x¥ Wal ual det, ‘you must have read 
the book’; sn fdini fadtot Tei, ‘you must have 
written the letters.’ 

174. Both the future and the infinitive of the 
auxiliary verb are used alone to signify ‘probablyy’ 
‘very likely’, ‘it may be so. Thus, to the remark, 
fug vist eat HES 3, ‘this boy is very thoughtful,’ the. 
reply may be given, »rd Al d@ar, or det, ‘yes very 
likely.’ 

It will no doubt have already occurred to the 
reader that this idiom in connection with the future 
imperfect and perfect is precisely similar to the use 
we make of the same tenses in English ; as e. g-, when 
we say, ‘he will be starting now,’ ‘he will have left by 
this time,’ meaning, ‘he probably is starting,’ and ‘he 
probably has left.’ 

175. Note the following modes of ex pressing 
different relations of time. 

(1) Time during which is expressed by the 
Nominative absolute. 

Ex. ii fea udiat Ga feat, ‘I stayed there one month.’ 
ze rat fes fuaes Ast, ‘I laboured all day.’ 

(2) Time when, or at which is expressed by the 
Accusative absolute, the suffix being often omitted. 

Ex. @u 28, ‘at that time.’ 

ussHtTH = fes, ‘on the day of the full moon.’ 
#i fai ga wrziat, ‘I will come some day.’ 

(a) With names of specific days of the month, the 

week, &c., the suffix must be expressed. 
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Ex. Huerta 8, ‘on Monday.’ 

Hsu 8, ‘on the 7th (of the month).’ 
enfud 8, ‘at the dasahivé (festival).’ 

(6) Names of months, and also the word day, 
when used in the plural, are generally governed by 
f€3, or in the case of the latter the Locative in &" may 
be used. 

Ex. f+ dae f2s famn, ‘I went in (the month of) 

Phaggan.’” 
Gai feat feu or Gat feai*, ‘in those days.’ 

(3) “By day,’ fea 3, fea. 

‘By night,’ at3 3, att. 

‘Last night,’ 
‘Tonight,’ 
‘In the morning,’ H@d 3, Hed, Hd 3, SA. 
‘At noon,’ vufas 3, eufed, eufssai &, eufedr. 
‘At sunset,’ vitae S. 

‘In the evening,’ Hs 3, sats 3, satet. 
‘Yesterday,’ as. 

‘Tomorrow,’ a3, &% 8, 35a 8, 38a. 

(4) =a, edt, ‘time,’ is used in the singular only; 
as, fea ety, fea erdt, ‘one time,’ ‘once’; 8 =a, 2 ed}, 
‘two times, ‘twice,’ &c. 

NominAL COMPOUNDS. 
fiurgs3 azget, ‘to labour.’ 
fai 3 ath et @uén agar (Set) or ati et Guan aaat (set), 
‘to teach one concerning anything,’ (person 


taught, in the Dat.; subject or matter taught, in 
the Gen.) 


fan 3 ai ot ate Get, ‘to form or contract the habit of 
&c. (Dative of the person ; Gen. of the thing.) 

fai = sAS aast, ‘to worship one.’ 

BO ser, ‘to lie,’ ‘to utter a falsehood.’ 


\ BIZ, BIg S, aS, nin ats. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
PosrposiriIons.—CoMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 
176. Postpositions are often goverened like nouns 

by the case suffixes ; as fa, ‘from in’ =—‘out of? ; ua 
or 6*3', ‘from on’= ‘off’; fa3*, ‘from somewhere,’ ‘from 
anywhere’ ; #&*, or uta*, ‘from by,’ ‘from,’ &c. 

Ex. @a ute} fea* fSafeun, ‘he came out of the 
water’ ;@u a3 @°3* fafemn, ‘he fell off the roof,’ lit., 
‘off the house’ ; #* fa3* sdt wnrfewn, I came from no- 
where’ ; feg fautdt steetgy «aS wrfenr, ‘this constable 
came from the thdnedér.’ 

(1) wait, <from before,’ when it precedes a verb of 
speaking must generally be translated ‘in reply’ ; as, 
Ga widi* Sfenr, ‘he said in reply’ ; wid? @s at wrftmn, 
‘what did he sayin reply’? Sometimes it will not 
bear translating at all, being used simply by way of 
introducing what a second person said or did ; as, wt 
@n 3 43 S aga wisn si vidi Qo A Sef Sst, ‘when he 
scolded the boy very sharply his wife said, ‘&c. 

177. Almost any postposition of place can be 
converted into an adjective by adding the Genitive 
suffix, which is inflected to agree with the governed 
noun. Thus, from @=ug, ‘over,’ ‘on, we get Gua zt, 
‘upper,’ ‘top,’ ‘topmost’; from 3, ‘below,’ ds =, ‘lower- 
most? ; from ea, ‘within,? wed et, ‘inner,’ &c. In 
some cases we have in English no corresponding adjec- 
tive, and must translate by a circumlocution ; as, e.g., 
from wid, ‘before’ we get nia et, ‘that which is before,’ 
as in the following example; ag stsx 8 wud wii et 
usHte 3B gan & fear, ‘Gur’ Nanak gave the food 
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which was before him to the demon Kauda.’ 
178. The Genitive avs a has in general the sense, 


‘of (a pair) with,’ from which arise the three closely 
related meanings ‘fellow,’ ‘like,’ and ‘companion. 

Ex. fea @ ss o dst fae 3, <where is the fellow 
of this shoe’ ? sxté stg et 3a Hou ffead Sei sd‘, ‘there 
is no man here so virtuous as Nazira,’ lit., ‘of a pair 
with Nazjr4 there is no virtuous man_ here’ ; feve 
arg ul fea da Adt fenret, ‘bring another walking-stick 
like this,’ ‘the fellow of this’ ; Bus oS S une fea as, 
‘where have your companions gone’? fea fea ag 3a 
ates & witue sis d fru @ fag, ‘one day Gury Teg 
Bahadur said to the disciple who was with him,’ the 
disciple his companion.” The noun is not necessarily 
expressed. Thus, we may say, fey 3 ss 2 3, ‘this 
is my companion’ ; #* wnué 3% fent $ Heian, <I will 
call my companions.’ 

179. A few postpositions are followed by the 
Genitive suffix in the feminine singular form, which 
adds to them the idea of ‘by the way of.’ It is often 
impossible to translate this idiom literally, and at the 
same time into idiomatic English, but the following 
examples will illustrate its use. 

Ex. ana fda et nue 3a 8 und, ‘they came by 
the way of (through) the bazdr to their dwelling’ ; @u 
2 fag Gus zi 3 Homi efanit oni Seteni,* the threw two 
handfuls of sakés over his head,’ by the way of above 
his head’ ; @a 2A § JAdi SaaS uA uA ed fenitfenn, ‘he 
brought the army along by the hazur; garden,’ ‘by 
the way of near the hazy; garden’. t 





* The word Betger meaning ‘to cause to be robbed’ is here used 
in the seaose of throwing away. 

t In _ these cases GU ‘a way.’ is probably to be supplied, so that 
e.g., Una fea A= ana fFu A Sd. It is true that in Panjabi ag 
is usually masculine, but in Hindf anda Urdy it is always feminine, and 
that must be regarded as the true gender of the word. 
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180. Sometimes the Genitive suffix is added to 
the Ablative form of the postposition. Thus in the 
first and second of the above examples, for fee and 
@ug we may substitute fea and @°3 respectively, 
making ama fed" a, ‘through the bazar, ‘by way of 
the bazar’, and fua @*3* dt, ‘over his head.’ 

181. Again these two forms are combined, the 
Genitive suffix itself taking the Ablative form © or 
feG, so that we may say féu & instead of fes a or 
fes* a, ‘by the way of the inside,’ ‘through,’ and @us 
#, @ua fe, ‘by the way of the upper side,’ ‘over.’ 
Several other postpositions are treated in the same 
way. 

Ex. Wied &, vies feG, ‘by the way of the inside,’ 
‘through,’ ‘along through.’ : 
ad &, atu feg*, ‘by the way of the out- 

side.’ ‘along the outside.’ 
3s =, ‘by the way of the under side,’ ‘along 
under.’ 
ago, aa fee, ‘by the way of by’ (a 
umm S, umm feS, $ thing), ‘along by.’ 
3a, | ‘by near’ (a thing), ‘through the 
wes) vicinity’ ‘along by the side of.’ 
nag =, ‘by the way of the rear.’ 

These forms will be illustrated in the Exercise. 
As may be inferred from their meaning they can be 
used only with verbs of motion. In each of the above 
“1 may be substituted for &, fee. 

182. The suffix § is often used with postposi- 
tions without seeming to add much if anything to the 
sense. Many of these were originally nouns, and this 
no doubt accounts for the habit of attaching this suffix 
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to them. Thus, we frequently hear Gu @-ua 8 fawn 3, 
the has gone up’ ; nam et es 8, ‘toward the sky’; ua 
ua 8 ATT, ‘go to the well.’ 

~ 183. The postpositions @% and um are often 
used with verbs of speaking, and in the Ablative form 
as", uti* with verbs of asking, to govern the person 
addressed. 

Ex. fan as (or fan 8) ot ent, ‘do not tell any- 
one’ ¢ @s 33 uta or (3 8) at wnfunn, ‘what did he say to 
you’ ? @s 3a @&%* (or 3 &) atufenn, ‘what did he ask 
you’ ? #* @xn 8% (or Gu &) av sdt tifamn, ‘I did not ask 
him for anything.’ 

184. The noun or pronoun governed by a post- 
position may be unexpressed when it can readily be 
supplied. 

Ex. 4 3 a% dieu, ‘keep me with (you)’ ; @u &% 
Hor Hit, ‘he was sitting by’ (me, him, &c.). 

185. Adjectives have no distinct form to express 
degrees of comparison. 

(1) The comparative is expressed by putting the 
word which denotes that with which comparison is 
made, in the Ablative case, or construing it with the 
postposition 5% or &% in the Ablative form s1%*, as. 

Ex. fea @n & 231 3, ‘this is larger than that’ ; 
mg Hass Gu ate fist dU, ‘this orange is sweeter than 
that’; vin uma as act Gat sd a, ‘there is no 
mountain higher than this.’ 

(2) The superlative is expressed in the same 
way, but with the help of an adjective denoting ali. 

Ex. feg nasi & gat 9, ‘this is the largest of all’; 
feu wmifoni ugtai et% Qa 9, ‘this is the highest moun- 
tain of all,’ lit., ‘higher than all mountains.’ 
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186. When the comparison is made between 


several things among themselves, not with something 
else, feu or f@3* is used. 

Ex. feat fes (or fea") eat fagat 3, ‘which is the 
largest of these’ ? Here if we used arm &c., instead 
of f@a the meaning would be, ‘which is larger than 
these’ ? 

187. When the adjective stands by itself, no 
noun being expressed, the circumstances alone indi- 
cate that a comparison is intended ; as 231 fed 3, ‘this 
is the largest’ ; eat fagat 3, ‘which is the largest’ ? 

NoMINAL COMPOUNDS. 
fati & (@s or widl) wah aadt, ‘to petition one,’ ‘to beg 
one.” 
Hare} duet, ‘to be cleanly,’ lit., ‘to keep cleanliness.’ 
uffig aast, ‘to be satisfied with,’ ‘to choose,’ ‘to prefer.’ 
fa 21 &3 uraGsl, ‘to kick one,’ ‘give a kick.’ 
= = * * = = 
NOTE. 

188. The suffix = is occasionally used as the sign of the 
Ablative simply, and does not then differ in meaning from 3, &, 
gy; as in the following, nae gua feu F OS fam 3, ‘Mardana 
has gone out from (lit., ‘risen from’) the court-yard’; ede 
Zui wfadin dso fa A niarest @s famn, ‘from the inside ,of the fort) 
the cannon fired at sucha rate that a hundred Afkdlis were 
blown away,’ lit., ‘flew away.’ @& is often used for @H &, as the 
Ablative of @x, and so also &, for fen 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
CoNJUNCTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


189. The Conjunctive participle is formed by 
adding the suffix fe to the root of the verb.* This 
however is very commonly quiescent, indeed nearly 
always so in the case of close roots, and the participle 
then does not differ in form from the root. For emph- 
asis the conjunctive participle of the verb agst, ‘to 
do,’ is commonly added, in the form aa or @, + 
and this again is sometimes reduplicated, making the 
suffix as@. Hence, taking the verb det, ‘to be,’ as an 
illustration, the conjunctive participle may assume 
any of the following forms ; dfe, 3, dfeaa, dfea, dfeaaa, 
Jag, da, Jaaa, ‘being,’ ‘having been.’ Of these the 
most common are ctfz, dfea, 3, 5&. 

190. Roots ending in @ and a drop’ these 
letters. Thus, from the root arg, ‘go,’ is formed arfe, 
At, afea, Ata &c., ‘going,’ ‘having gone,’ and from »r@, 
‘come,’ wife, unm, wnfesz, mg &ec., ‘coming,’ ‘having 
come. 

191. The verb nnget often adds = to the root, 
making nite, ntea. 

192. The form in @ is the one in most common 
use,+ but when two or more participles occur in gsuc- 
cession without any intervening word, as is the case 
when they have related meanings the suffix is dropped 
from all but the last. 


Maithil-Bhoj puri fe occursin poetry only. Hoernle, § 49v. Kellogg, 
§ 521. Grierson, iv. 360. 


t @ is a contraction of the Eastern Hindf conjunctive participle Ga 
‘having done,’ of the root ag. MHoernle, § 491. i 


tExcept in the formation of compound verbs. See Ch. xxXvi. 
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Ex. du nea Sfsvr, ‘having seen and heard he 
spoke’; @u fen sat @n J Het BHETS wis wa S fomn, 
‘having thus (in this manner) addressed and admonish- 
ed him he went to his house.’ 

193. When two or more verbs occur in con- 
nection with the same subject, if one expresses the 
main thought of the sentence, and the others are in 
any sense subordinate to it, the latter are usually put 
in the form of the conjunctive participle. Hence it 
is used ; 

(1) To express that which is preliminary to the 
action of the principal verb. 


= 


Ex. ams aun fas 6 Gs efamn, ‘the demon 
Kauda rose and ran to the jungle,’ lit., ‘having risen 
ran, &c. ag ug wm fed, ‘some went and hid in the 
mountains’; @s atfe stsa A J afunn, ‘She went and said 
to Nanak. 

(2) To express the attendant circumstances of 
an action. 

Ex. @u dn® Sfsnr, ‘he said laughing’; @u sna 
famn, the went running,’ 

(3) Tod express the means by which a result is 
achieved. 

Ex. #* uinctort Gs & aatat aver gi, ‘I make a living 
(by) selling boiled grain’; van We wee Hee} aes 9, (by) 
smoking hemp a man becomes a fool,’ or ‘mad.’ 

(4) Closely allied to the above is its use to ex- 
press the cause of the action denoted by the principal 
verb. 

Ex. ft fas 3a sdt wrfewr, <I did not come be- 
cause I was ill’; Ga gat $8 Zu @ THed, ‘they will laugh 


when they see you’; H* 30tét feet wa est wide dfenn, 
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‘I was very glad whenI received your letter,’ i. e., 
as a consequence of receiving it. - 


(5) Sometimes it can be rendered into idiomatic 
English only by the use of an adverb or some circum- 
locutory phrase. : 

Ex. fies 312 He, ‘listen attentively,’ lit., ‘having 
applied your mind’; & uaa He, ‘listen attentively,’ 
lit., ‘having put your ear’; Hs HHea Hse, ‘speak with 
due thought and consideration,’ lit., ‘speak having 
thought and understood.’ fasut aaa H § wig Uet eater, 
‘kindly hand me that book,’ lit., ‘having done a kind- 
ness hand me,’ &c. 

194. To express the repetition or continuous- 
ness, or intensity of the act the participle may be 
repeated, the root form only being used first. 

Ex. @u 3 3a Sst, ‘she said weeping’ (continu- 
ously) @u dat wa HIGa Sfenn, ‘he wept bitterly’; or in 
the root form both times, wat fafewn fa fat wis gi, ‘I 
live by begging,’ lit., ‘making a habit of asking alms, 
I eat.’ 

195. The conjunctive participles of the verbs 
fusst and gaat, ‘to meet,’ Ateat, ‘to know,” and dé, 
‘to be,’ have each a special idiomatic use as adverbs. 
Thus, fuzz and ssa=—‘together’; mea—‘knowingly,’ 
‘purposely’; da=—‘Via.’ 

Ex. w@ wat fusa ofsa, ‘come let us go _ to- 
gether’ : H* Atea sdt* ats, ‘I did not do (it) purposely’; 
wit B30 3a Ateidi, ‘we will go by way of Lahore.’ 

Often as fuse are used in conjunction ; as, wt 3% 
fusa fu atst, ‘we worked together.’ 


196. Of the verb gue, ‘to increase’, the con- 
junctive participle has often the force of both an 
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adverb and an adjective. 

Ex. ag3 Ju 5 SfsG, ‘do not speak a great deal’; 
Qn & eug da aet natu sot, ‘there is no other fault 
greater than that.’ 

197. Of the verb sgar, ‘to fill,’ the conjunctive 
participle in its root form gg is sed after nouns of 
measure to denote completion ; as, at3 3a, ‘the whole 
night’; fes 3a, ‘the whole day’; au ga, ‘a full kos’; He 
3a, ‘a full maund.’ 

Nomina Compounps. 
aaAtgt agsr, ‘to make,’ or ‘earn, a living.’ 
&u aast, “to work.’ 
fan @°3 fasut agal, ‘to be kind to one,’ ‘do a kindness 
to one.’ 
uta Hutal, ‘to shout,’ ‘to call.’ 
Hadt aaat, ‘to labour’ (as a coolie, for daily weee): 
ust agar, ‘to finish,’ ‘complete.’ ‘fulfil.’ 


337 HTaSInii, to cry,’ ‘to sob.’ 
* * * * * * 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ConjuncTIve ParticrpLeE.— THE INTENSIVE PARTICLE 
dt.—TuHe Intensive Surrrx xtat. 


198. While it is true that, as intimated in § 193 
the subject of the conjunctive participle is as a rule 
that of the principal verb, this participle is neverthe- 
less sometimes used when the reference to the latter 
is only indirect, or it refers toa noun in an oblique 
case. 

Ex. WstutG et staa wst sH@ ua famn,* “the 
school master Moti’s boy died of small pox,’ lit., ‘died 
smallpox having broken out’; @a@at @ ¥i@* Sfenn fR 
fea iss 6 @u 3 Ud wel utst, ‘when he went there it 
so happened that a pundit drank water from his hand’ ; 
ay ae dem fas S Ais ssQ Has St SX fenre 32, ‘who will 
be the Gury by following whom the welfare of the 
company may be (secured)? usina et fefenn wS Gen 
§ am'a au get 9, ‘work is accomplished by the cooper- 
ation of God’s will and of (personal) exertion.’ 

N. B.—This construction is unusual, and the stu- 
dent will do well not to imitate it unless he is s 
that he is right. 


199. The conjunctive participle is often repeated 
to denote the repetition or continuance or intensity of 
an action. In this case the suffix 2 &c., occurs only 
the second time of pronouncing it, and not necessarily 
then. This usage was referred to in the last Chapter. 
Further examples are ; n3 fdu Hea 95 58 feg fearg 


ure 


* ug fon =nfann. See next Chapter. 
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aa , ‘all the disciples and attendants were sitting 
and considering this’ ; a viut 3g aa (SS AA, ‘the people 
were weeping bitterly,’ lit., ‘repeatedly filling (their) 
eyes (with tears) the people were weeping’ ; At i 36 
8s Hs 30% ag ag cant uiet vi, ‘I make a living (eat a 
piece) by lying and swindling’.* 

(1) Sometimes on the repetition of the participle it 
is slightly altered in form so as to produce that 
variety or jingle that is so dear to the Panjabi ear ; 
as, WHEt HHBa, having well admonished’ ; du 2u®, ‘hav- 
ing well seen’ ; yaa natTaa, ‘having thoroughly 
twisted’ ; flu féua, ‘having pulled’ ; ue fais®, ‘having 
made careful inquiry.’ 

200. Occasionally the conjunctive participle and 
the principal verb are transposed, so that the main 
thought of the sentence lies in the former. 

Ex. @u ut vane ag feu, ‘let us go and pay our 
respects to him,’ or ‘see him’, Here the natural order 
would be, 33a @u et vane afad ; again, @xu 8 He Wi fenn, 
‘the sent and called him,’ ‘sent for him’; @xH 8 
WS vita Sfant, ‘he sent word to us,’ lit., ‘having said 
he sent to us,’ for, ‘having sent he said to us.’ 

201. The intensive adverb dt or 3] must be ren- 
dered ‘also,’ ‘too,’ ‘still,’ ‘even,’ ‘either,’ or ‘at all,’ 
according to circumstances. It must always be placed 
immediately after the word that it emphasizes. 

Ex. 7 dtateran, ‘I also will go,’ ‘I will go too’ ; 
fey nea Gu da Ht etl Gfewn, ‘hearing this he was still 
more grieved’ ; afgmret ura ot Gu J dara ot fen, ‘even 
on receiving the gurui-ship he did not become proud,’ 
‘did not have pride’ ; @a & dt sdt ager, ‘he does not 





* 3al% Gast means to trade without capital, hence to swindle. 
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work either,’ or ‘he does not even work’; @ug xt & 
sur ager, ‘neither does he work,’ ‘ke does not work 
either’ ; @u as 3t sdt ager, ‘he does nothing at all.? 

°(1) It is sometimes placed after a verb in the 
imperative mood, like st (§ 142), simply to emphasize 
it ; as SS st, ‘come won’t you,’ but this may, accord- 
ing to the connection also be rendered, ‘come also.’ 

202. The suffix tat added to an adjective denot- 
ing a large quantity, size, &c., has the effect of inten- 
sifying it. It is inflected to agree with the governed 
noun. 

Ex. “g3 HTat Stet, ‘a very large quantity of 
grain’ ; agsntd Sa, ‘a great many people ; 3 Hist dt 
fonnet a*, ‘are you so extremely simple’ ? 


Nomina, CoMpounbDs. 

ati et feurg agar, ‘to judge,’ ‘consider,’ *think upon, 
a thing.’ 

fai ut vane agai, ‘to pay resptcts to one,’ ‘to visit 
one’; always used with regard to one who is 
assumed to be a superior. 

HS 3an wrGer 3, ‘I feel pity.’? (Subj, in the Dat, case) 

HS Gn G3 san wnG*et 9, ‘I take pity on him,’ <I pity 
him.’ 

Hal agar, ‘to be grieved,’ ‘to mourn’ ‘to lament,’ 


ad Gd agar, ‘to tremble.’ 
* * * * * 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
INTENSIVE COMPOUNDS WITH At&t, 8e™ AND Bet. 

203. A very numerous class of compound 
verbs known as Intensives, is formed by adding to the 
conjunctive participle, usually in its root form, @ 
second or ancillary verb, for the purpose of modifying 
in one way or other the meaning of the former. The 
participle, although it constitutes the most essential 
member of the compound, remains uninflected, all 
variations for gender, number, person and tense, 
occuring in the ancillary alone. The sense of the latter 
is in many cases entirely merged in that of the parti- 
ciple, while in others its force comes out more or less 
distinctly in the compound, 

204. The verbs which are most frequently used 
in this subordinate way are wre, ‘to go,’ Set, ‘to give,’ 
Sa, ‘to take,’ Wee, freer or ulzer, ‘to throw,’ Wet or 
Wz, ‘to fall,’ afset, ‘to remain,’ "set or ufget, ‘to sit,’ 
mniGet, ‘to come,’ GST, ‘to rise,’ duet, ‘to keep,’ ‘to 
put,’ and eget, ‘to leave,’ ‘to let go.” A few examples 
will suffice for the present to illustrate the way in 
which these are used. 
gre, ‘torun.’? 3H Ate, ‘to run away.’ wast, ‘to 
strike.’ wig Set, Hta Heet or utd vise, ‘to kill.’ ute, 
‘to drink” wu} Set or wt Atet, ‘to drink down,’ ‘to 

drink up.’ 
8s=1, to break.’ 83 Hee, ‘to break up,’ ‘to smash.’ 
fant, ‘to fall’ faa ties, ‘to fall down.’ 

@uzt, ‘to look.’ =u efaet ‘to continue looking,’ ‘gaze,’ 

‘watch.’ 
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gmnGet, ‘to lose.’ awn Heer. ‘to lose irretrievably.’ 

azar, ‘to be made.’ we wt@e, ‘to be successfully 
accomplished.’ 

der, ‘to cry.” 3 @*ser, ‘to burst out crying.’ 

Saar, ‘to hinder.’ 3a duet, ‘to keep back,’ to detain.’ 

Guar, ‘to put.” gu ese, ‘to put away,’ ‘to lay by.’ 


205. From the above examples it will be seen 
that the ancillary in some instances has the effect of 
simply intensifying or strengthening the idea embodied 
in the verb to which it is joined, its use being 
analogous to our English habit of adding an adverb or 
other particle te a verb without thereby altering the 
sense. Thus to ‘fall,’ and to ‘fall down,’ to ‘rise,’ and 
to ‘rise up,” to ‘start,’ and to ‘start off,? do not differ 
perceptibly in meaning. Others on the other hand 
distinctly add a new idea to that of the simple verb, 
as in the case of § @ set, 3a duct, du sar, &., just as 
in English to ‘tear up,’ to ‘burn up,’ and to ‘throw 
away,’ mean something more than to ‘tear,’ to ‘burn,’ 
and to ‘throw.’ 


206. Itis impossible to define precisely the 
modification of meaning that is effected by the use of 
each of these compound forms since there is no abso- 
lute uniformity in regard to it, but approximately the 


general ideas expressed by the several ancillaries may 

be stated as follows :— 

ater, finality, completeness, thoroughness. 

®e1, repulsion, intensity, completeness. 

8=1, appropriation, acquisition, completeness. 

Wee and user, violence, vigour, resoluteness, com- 
pleteness. 

der, chance, suddenness, unpreparedness, inception. 
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safe, continuance, permanence. 

ost, permanence, irretrievableness, that which is done 
once for all. 

mGet, development, successful accomplishment, poten- 
tiality. 

@*ser, suddenness. 

dus, continuance. 

set, intensity, emphasis. 

207. Inthe present Chapter we shall confine 
ourselves to the first three, At=', Get and ser, which 
occur more frequently perhaps than all the others put 
together. 

208. The first, Ate, may be used in an in- 
tensive sense with most intransitive, and rarely with 
transitive, verbs. The verb der, ‘to be,’ in its com- 
pound form @ “tz, always means ito become,’ ‘to 
occur,’ ‘to happen,’ or ‘to be finished.’ In the last 
sense it may also be combined with 8a; thus, wat 
Su 3 fsun, or 3 fawn, ‘all the work is finished. 

Obs. Although #1 is a transitive verb, yetin this con- 
struction it is regarded as intransitive. When it is combined 


with any other verb than get the compound is transitive, and 


must in the perfect tenses have the subject in the Instrumental 
case. 


209. #1, is used with transitive verbs only, and 
with rare exceptions the same is true of set. These 
two agree in this that they express in a general way the 
completion of the act denoted by the participle to 
which they are joined, and often they may be used 
interchangeally. Thus, we may say "el Gal, or et 
Sa, ‘to make’; aa @e1, or aa Set, ‘todo,’ ‘to 
finish’ ; fsu Set, or fau Se1, ‘to write.” But on the 
other hand there is this important difference between 
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them that verbs which convey the idea, however 
faintly of the action passing away from the subject 
require Set, while those which represent the action as 
proceeding toward the subject, or as being performed 
by him for himself, require S=1.* Hence we must say 
uis tet, ‘to send,’ not Ws S=t, He eet, ‘to throw away, 
not He Set; Yn Ser, ‘to tell, not ta Set, On the 
other hand we must say He Se", ‘to call,’. not He Ser; 
8 Sat, ‘to take,’ not & Get;* Use Se, ‘to ask,’ not us 
Set. So also Hu Se, ‘smell,’ du Fe, ‘to taste,’ ut Sey, 
‘to eat up,’ Su Ser, ‘to see,’ a Set, ‘to touch,’ ‘to feel’ 
He Ser ‘to hear,’ ‘to listen,’ &c, in all of which the 
action is conceived of as preceeding toward, or ter- 
minating on, the subject. 

210. Whena transitive verb in the compound 
form has for its second member an intransitive verb 
it is treated as intransitive, the subject being expressed 
in the Nominative case througout. Thus, we say @n 
B SA uti, ‘he ate the bread,’ but Ga dét ut famit, ‘he 
ate up the bread.’ 

211. The primary verb and its ancillary are 
often separated by the insertion of an adverb or 
adverbial clause, and the same is true of the participle 
and auxiliary in the case of the periphrastic tenses. In 
genera] the effect is to throw the emphasis on the 
adverb. When the negative particle is thus inserted 
the emphasis falls chiefly on the first member of the 


compound. 





* This rule, like most others, has its exceptions, but they are rare. 
Thus, while we should usually say WIT er, ‘to say,’ ‘to tell,’ since 
the words spoken proceed from the speaker to the hearer, I have also 
met with the form nity 

* 3 ter is used, but ina different sense. it means ‘to buy’ for 
another sas HS fea Gas fea, ‘buy a horse for me,’ lit., ‘having taken 
a horse give (it) to me.’ 
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Ex. # fauta 3 si aga fawn, ‘I did indeed be- 
come ill’; syi* wird 3st Ha 3*, “you do indeed speak 
the truth,’ ‘what you say is indeed true’; wit dat 
ut 31 SUT AtTet B, ‘I do not intend to eat up the cart’.* 

212. It must not be supposed that these inten- 
sive forms are used only when it is intended to place 
special emphasis on the verb. On the contrary they 
are of constant occurrence, and are generally preferred 
to the simple form. Indeed some verbs are seldom 
used otherwise, especially in the imperative. Thus, 
e. g., for every occasion on which one might hear uz, 
‘ask,’ he would hear us 8 perhaps a hundred times. 

213. The student will have to gain familiarity 
with the use of these compounds by practice. In this 
and succeeding Chapters, where any occur that require 
a different rendering from the simple verb they will be 
given with their meanings at the head of the Exercise. 


INTENSIVE COMPOUNDS. 


utet, ‘to eat,’ ut Ate1, ‘to eat up,’ ‘to devour.’ 
ut Set, ‘to eat up,’ ‘to finish eating.’ 
@z=1, to fly, @sntet, ‘to fly away.’ 
sfset, ‘to descend,’ afa atet, ‘to subside,’ ‘to go off’ 
(as fever.) 
afoet, ‘to remain,’ fg Ate, ‘to be left.’+ 
tier, ‘to fall, ‘to lie,’ W@ atet, ‘to lie down,’ also=Z@ 
atet, ‘to become.’ 
aeet, ‘to take out,’ de et, ‘to turn out,’ ‘to expel.’ 
Fizt, to sleep,’ H AtTeT, ‘to go to sleep.’ 





* Said in reply toa friend who refused to give his cart when asked 
for the loan of it. 

+ The past tenses of 3M ATS" are used in a present as well as in a 
past sens; thus, Safa age, mty according to circumstances be 
translated, ‘two were left,’ or ‘two are left.’ 
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vAtzst, ‘to know,’ Ate ATet, ‘to come to know,’ to 
ascertain,’ 
Ate Set, 2 » 
NominAt ComMpounDs, 
fai 8 ath et 3H ert, ‘to form the habit of,’ &c. 
gu agst, ‘to be still,’ ‘to be silent. 
fai 3 Gu wiG@et, ‘to set one to work.’ 
ws Se, ‘to buy.’ 
dea ystGel or wraal, ‘to fire a gun.’ 
u31 der, ‘to stand’ (intransitive.) 
uz agal, ‘to stand up,” ‘cause to stand,’ ‘set up,’‘stop’. 
Bo * * oe * 2 2 * * 
NOTE, 

214. It was formerly held by grammarians that in the 
formation of these compounds the ancillary was attached to the 
voot of the verb. Thisis now however generally conceded to 
have been a mistake which arose from the fact that the con- 
junctive participle and the root are identical in form when, as 
is often the case, the suffix fe, 2, &c., is dropped. That it is 
really the participle and not the root that constitutes the first 
member of the compound is evident from the following consi- 
derations : 

(1) In the more archaic form of the linguage, as met with 
in such books as the Janam Sdkhi, the participle in fe is of 
frequent occurrence, especially in the case of pure verbs; as 
e. g., wife stm, wnfe amr. So also in more modern phraseology 
we have w #a1, not um Set, as it should beif the root were 
employed. 

(2) It may be inferred from the usage of cognate langu- 
ages. Thus in the Eastern Hindi of Bhojpur where of the verb 
wifea, ‘to eat,’ utis the root, and um the conjunctive participle 
they say una wfeq, ‘to cat up,’ not w whee. Again in the Old 
Baisw4ri dialect represented in the Ramdyan the participle in fe 
is always used. MAradthi uses in these compounds the conjunctive 
participle in @a ; e. g., ags 8S, ‘to cast away’,=-Panj. He 2a ; 
Ws as, ‘to bring,?,=—Panj. &S weer Likewise Bengd4li em- 
ploys the conjunctive participle in fewr ; Gujratf, in &1; Sindhf, 
in 8 or  ; Oriya, in fe.* 





*Hoernle, § 539. Kellogg, § 568 (1). Taylor, § 80. 
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CHAPTER XXVII, 
NuMERALs. 

215. The numerals from one to ten, together 
with their inflected forms as used in the oblique cases, 
and their corresponding aggregate numbers are ex- 
hibited in the Table opposite,* 

216. Observe :— 

(1) The form given for the oblique cases is used 
also in the Nom. pl. fem. The declension of the numerals 
is as follows : 


2, ‘two.’ 
N. @ udu, Sai Shin, 
Obl. Sat udui S, et, &c., Sai Shiuit 3, at, &., 


(2) Of the aggregate numbers the first form 
given in each case may also be used in the sense of 
‘only two,’ ‘only three,’ ‘only four,’ &c. 

(3) For the oblique cases of the aggregate num- 
bers the same forms are used as for those of the 
simple numerals. 

(4) If it is desired to express with special em- 
phasis the idea of totality the Genetive case is used ; 
as, Wat 3 Ga, ‘the entire five’; Wai @ H3, ‘the entire 
seven.’ 





“Alternative forms of some of the numerals will be given in the 
Note at the end of the Chapter. Those in the Table are the ones most 
frequently met with. 
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> 


iona 


isis a 


waa 


18 


.¢ Th 


lso occas 


8 


* Besides the form 


+ 


83 given in this column the Instr. and Loc. case. 


may also take the suffix S¥ (Ch. xvii). 


t Sometimes Rigi is used. See § 222. 
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form #azt. ‘One thousand’ is gars, pl. gartat. The 
plural is used however, as it is in English, only when 
it stands alone. Thus; aHAtat wrevt, ‘thousands of 
men,’ but aet gxtd nite, ‘several thousand men.’ So 
also faZ wre, ‘hundreds of men,’ but aet A wre, 
‘several hundred men.’ Neither fiagt nor wzata is 
inflected for gender or case. 

218. In writing the higher numbers the units 
are combined in the same way as in English ; as, 700 
fea FH; 1000 fea vata, &Kc. 

219. The ordinals are, for the first four numbers, 
ufaast, ‘first? ; enit or BAT, ‘second’ ; stun or Star, ‘third’ ; 
Zar, ‘fourth.’ Above this the ordinals are made 
uniformly by adding the syllable gi or yi to the cardi- 
nal numbers ; as, Gpei , ‘fifth’ ; get, ‘sixth,’ &c. All 
the ordinals are declined like féat (§ 41.) 

220. From the numerical adjective ufaat is form- 
ed the adverb ufasi or ufa&, ‘first,’ ‘at first.? Thus, 
H ufgsi winfenmt, ‘I came first’; ufgsi ne 4 Ca 8 nfenr, 
‘at first when I called him.’ 

NominaAL CoMPounDs. 
u% utget, ‘to plough.’ 
uasu agai, ‘to spend.’ 
fan & uest Set, to be revenged on one.’ 
nial BIGSt, ‘to set on fre.’ 
visi Saet, ‘to catch fire,’ (Dat. of the subject.) 
a@nzZ HGS, ‘to keep watch,’ ‘to patrol.’ 
fal et gat agai, ‘to benefit one,’ ‘to do one a good 
turn.’ 
fai et gst Get, ‘to be well with one.’ 
fai é a d} uag agsl or Get, ‘to announce a thing to 


one, ‘to give the news.’ 
* * * * * * * * 
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135 
NOTE. 
221. 


In the following sentences taken from different sour- 
ces alternative forms are given of some of the numerals. 
2. vu efaai 3 firs, ‘after two years.’ 
gd wan 8 wre Je gs, ‘it is two gharis since they arriv- 
ed.’ 3d feat feu, ‘in two days.’ 


zfeur wai 8 Eu ate Gfenn, ‘he lashed both children to 
the spar.’ 


3. 3 udu, ‘three men.’ 
QZ WF SIZ wiZ Hint dlet 38 feats Sfe 83, ‘K4lu and L4ly 
and Amm4én Bibf sat down all three together.’ 
fa fritut He, ‘together with (his) three disciples.’ 
f35 efaut 3 fe", ‘after three years.’ 
Hotfenti fsa ut Sut fest, ‘he gave the account for three 
months.’ 
4. 


Hfemi voit usi gS 
5. 


S$ 3 wa, ‘take away my four sons.’ 

Uz, ‘five,’ 

222. The use of the plural Agi does not appear to be 
common, but an instance occurs 


in the following sentence ; 
fanns fiu & Hai galet 38 unfunn, ‘administering hundreds of oaths 
to Dhid4n Singh he said,’ &c. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII, 
NuMERALS.— FRACTIONAL NuMBERS. 


223. The remaining numerals may be learned 
from the Table in the Appendix. From 11 to 18, 51 
to 58, and 89 to 99 they are indeclinable. The’ rest 
may have wit added in the oblique cases, but there is 
much laxity in regard to this, and we often hear the 
uninflected form used where grammatical accuracy 
would require the inflected. 

224. The following fractional numbers are in 
daily use ; u1@, ‘a quarter’; nia or nigt, ‘a_ half’; ge or 
3u, ‘one and half’; wet, ‘two and a half.’ These are 
prefixed to the word which denotes the thing of which 
the fraction is taken. 

Ex. u@ am, ‘a quarter of a yard.’ 

via Ha, ‘half a seer.’ 

BU au, ‘a kos and a half,’ 

steal He, ‘two and a half maunds.’ 

3 H, ‘a hundred and fifty.’ 

=Tel vats, ‘two thousand five hundred.’ 

(1) w@ when not followed by any word expres- 
sive of measure is understood to mean a quarter of a 
seer, that being the unit of measurement for provisions 
of all sorts. The conjunctive participle aa is very 
commonly added to it, making w@ 3a, ‘a quarter of a 
seer.’ 

(2) Of the two forms vig and niat the former is 
used only in conjunction with a word denoting quantity 
measure, &c., whereas the latter may occur by itself or 
as an adjunct of any noun whatsoever. It is inflected 
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to agree with its noun. 
Ex. via aa or wiut Aa, ‘half a seer.’ 
wig ag or nut ag, ‘half a kos.’ 
HF viut utes Senn, ‘I sold half the goods. 
H nicl Avis St, ‘I sold half the land.’ 

225. The sign nté prefixed to any number 
above two signifies that a half of the unit of that 
number is to be added to it. 

Ex. we f¥s, 3} ; na sto, 303; we fs FR, 350; 
nie P35 gata, 3,500, &e. 

226. The sign net prefixed to a word signifies 
that to the quantity denoted, a quarter of its unit is 
to be added. 

Ex. net fa, ‘a seer and a quarter’; Het f¥s, 3} ; 
Het Sty, 30} ; net fF5 HG, 325 ; net fs Ata, 3,250. 

227. The sign Ué, tet (pl. Ue) prefixed toa 
word signifies that from the quantity denoted, a 
quarter of its unit is to be subtracted. 

Ex. Ue (or Ue) fa, ‘three eae of @ seer.’ 
Ue FFs, 22; Ue Siu, 293 ; ue f3Sa H, 275 ; UE fS5 ont, 
2,750. 

228. Smaller fractions are wa w@, ‘half a 
quarter’ —4 ; gz ut@, ‘a quarter and a half,’ . 

229. Note the following additional points in 
connection with the use of the numerals. 

(1) Above one hundred the numbers are read as 
they are in English except that the conjunction is not 
used. 

Ex. 909, fea fi fla, ‘one hundred and one.’ 

Rou, = HUA, ‘two hundred and five.’ 
890, 3ta A eH, ‘four hundred and ten.’ 
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(2) Likewise when two numerals are used to- 
gether to signify an indefinite number, as in the phrases 
‘two or three,’ ‘five or six,’ &c., the conjunction is 
omitted. Usually the numbers selected to express 
such indefinite quantities are not consecutive, or if 
they are, the higher number often stands first. 

Ex. 3 fea V3, ‘one or two boys.’ 

GA sta Shiini, ‘four or five women.’ 
ux W3, ‘five or seven’; nis en, ‘eight or ten’; 
2H dtu, ‘ten or twenty.’ 
HW @ H, ‘one or two hundred.’ 
(3) To express distribution the numerals are re- 


Ex. fea fea 43 8 f* 8 8 Aad fF, ‘to each boy I 
gave two oranges.’ 
@ 2, ‘two each’; f¥5 f3s, ‘three each’; uta ata, 
‘four each.’ 

(a) When more numbers than one are involved 
the last only is repeated ; as, fa gudiur 8 & witst, ‘one 
rupee two annas each.’ 

(6) When there is a fraction, the word which de- 
notes it, alone is repeated, if it is a fraction of a single 
unit, whether ome, or one hundred, or one thousand, 
&c. On the other hand, if any other number is ex- 


pressed, that alone is repeated, and the word denoting 
the fraction occurs only once. 


ix. fea fea Sad fea VEVE H Hass ys, ‘in each 
basket there are seventy-five oranges.’ 
WH HET HeTH Bani FS Fs, cold men of a 
hundred, and a hundred and twenty-five 
years each.’ 


Ué SS we, ‘one and three quarters maunds 
each.’ 
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Het = 8 ue, ‘two and a quarter maunds each.’ 

(4) At the beginning of a sentence fea 3% must 
often be translated ‘for one thing.’ It is usually 
followed in the next clause by w3 fea, ‘and for 
another.’ 

Ex. fea 31 @n 8 13 43 Safer ws fea @u SHS 
ars at, ‘for one thing he beat my boy, and for another 
he abused me,’ i. e., he not only beat my boy but 
abuscd me as well. 

(5) f¥a in conjunction with the post position Ha, 
‘with,’ is idiomatically used in the sense of ‘together’ ; 
as, mHl° fea Ha m2, ‘we went together.’ 

(6) The relative 34 prefixed to a numeral means 
‘about,’ as ‘some’ does in English. Ex. ae} Ga A wa, 
‘about five hundred houses,’ ‘some five hundred 
houses.’ 

(7) For the same purpose fea, commonly con- 
tracted to a, is often subjoined to the other numerals, 
and also to words generally which denote quantity, 
measure, &c. 

Ex. Gn fea aa, ‘about five kos’ ; neta we, ‘about 
a maund and a quarter’ ; Hea, ‘about a maund’ ; faa 
HSU ni, ‘about how many men came’ 2 

When used with the indefinite pronominals, 
fass, faut, fast, ar, az, and azi,as also with the 
relative and correlative fag and f3a1, it is redundant, 
and cannot be translated. 

Ex. fas fda fes tS, ‘several days,’ ‘ever so many 
days, passed’; Gara ute} eet, ‘give (me) a little water’ ; 
aig Shiinit Semi us, ‘several women are sitting’ ; fagta 
H* witfunit HI, ‘as I said.’ 

230. In expressing the measure of a thing, if it 
is conceived of as being a part of a larger quantity, 
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the words denoting it and the measure are placed in 
apposition, 

Ex. wa an dur, ‘four yards of cloth’ ; vise 
‘erat, ‘eight maunds of grain’ ; i 3 Wet (or vet 3a) wnet 
#21, ‘give me a handful of flour.’ 

But where the thing of which the measure is given 
is conceived of as entire the Genitive is used ; as f§a 
ant et ain, ‘a bamboo three yards long,” lit., ‘of three 
yards’ ; Uta aH et Xugt, ‘a (piece of) cloth four yards 
long.’ Also a word denoting that with which a thing 
is filled may be put in the Genitive case ; as, fe wart 
utel, or fea wat utet et ‘a ghard of water.’ 

231. Sometimes the singular is used in a collective 
sense for the plural. This is the case especially in 
speaking of money, and of groups of any sort invol- 
ving high numbers. 

Ex. Aaetf3Se vata suvinn 82, ‘if one were to 
give 3,000 rupees’ ; fa sueint 8S nitst, ‘one rupee 
two annas each’ ; @H 3 3 eet gata wineta Ast atst, ‘he 
collected 2,000 or 2, 500 horsemen.’ 


NomrinaL ComMpounDs. 


ast agal, ‘to gather together,’ ‘collect.’ ‘assemble.’ 
dS BS, ‘to assemble,’ ‘be gathered together.’ 
* * * * * ** * 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
ComPrpounpD PRoNouUNs. 


232. Many of the simple pronouns and pronomi- 
nal adjectives given in Table I and in § 97 are com- 
bined to form compound pronouns or pronominals 
which in some cases differ but little in meaning from 
one or other of the elements from which they are 
constructed. Some of these are indeclinable, while 
others are inflected in one or both of their parts. In 
accordance with this principle they are arranged in 
the following list. 

Declined in both elements 
A_aet, ) whoever, | at st aet, one or other, some 
one or other. 
fauzt &1,* ( whichever. as 51 az, something or ~ 


other. 
A ae, ) | faut faat, of whatever sort. 
+ whatever. 2 
fAuvatas, J | wst dst, of this size, so large. 
Declined in the First Element only. 
ae sa, some other, | ag Gd, some more, some- 
some one thing more. 
aet dan, else. set fea, some, some one, 
anyone. 


Declined in the Second Element only. 
da avi, ) some other, | HS dei, everyone. 


darn det, J) some one else.| Hs ae, everything. 

dg &@s, some more, some- jJd AB}, everyone. 
thing else. 

dg ae, ‘) what other ? | ag3 ag, a great deal. 


da faugat, J} who else ? Ag et HS, all without ex- 
da at, what else 2 ception. 


*This form would generally be used io the Nou. sing. and pl. only. 
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Indeclinable. 
what ? what par- | fea at fea, one or other. 
A ticular thing 2? 
al ae, what different |g = 33s, something quite 
things ? different. 
wis as, | of this size, so | as et as, of one thing 
wizas, J large. something else. 


233. It is unnecessary to give the declension of 
those of these compounds that are declinable, since it 
does not differ from that of the same pronouns when 
used singly. Thus, 4 is in the Instr. fas fs or 
fan fai S ; in the Gen. fan faa a, &c., Bel st Set, Obl. 
fai st fai; as st as, Obl. a st aw; ae 3a 
Obl. fai 33; na as, Obl. ns aA; va Set, Obl. va 
fai; na et Hs, Obl. sing. ns = ns 3, &e., Nom. pl. 
Hs @ na, Obl. pl. ns 8 Haai 8, &e. 

234. fea 28, ‘one another,’ may also be regard- 
ed as a compound pronoun. It is used only in the 
oblique cases singular. 

235. 3a eda and az et az are used to denote 
in an emphatic way any radical change that a thing 
undergoes. Thus, Gua Hs@ 3a erda dS fam 3, ‘his 
disposition has become completely changed,’ Again 
when a thing is so transformed as to be used for a 
purpose quite different from that for which it was 
originally designed it would be said az et az ae fam a, 
‘of one thing something else has been made.’ 

236. Colloquially the expression 33 of, ‘what 
else,’ is often contracted to dg, and is equivalent to ‘of 
course.” Thus, gyi asi nrufent umat sis ABa aad 
wi, “you too probably love your children.’ Reply, 
ig, ‘of course,’ ‘what else’ 2 

237. Often the component parts of compounds 
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with 3g are separated by intervening words or phrases, 
Ex. fen 3 fast Gn 8 3a Stet Set sdts wt, “besides 
this he composed no other Bén?; Ja Baus at 3, ‘what 
else have you’ ? @n 8 da 38 az faa, ‘did he say any- 
thing else to you’ 2 
Nomina Compounps. 


fal ots nSa agar, ‘to love one.’ 
aH et uAT agat, ‘to worship a thing.’ (generally of 
idolatrous worship.) 
fan dt nafesr agat, ‘to help one.’ 


al * 2 s * * * * * 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
IpIoMATIC USES OF fAat.—NomInAL ComMPpouNDS 
FORMED WITH feurTet, Hertel, snitet, 
Hutet, eatet. 


238. The pronominal adjective fragt or Aat has 
several idiomatic uses which will be noted in this 
Chapter. 

(1) It is added to the pronominals of its. own 
series (See Table II,) without in any sensible degree. 
modifying their meaning. In these compound forms 2 
the final nit of the first member is frequently changed 
to @. Thus we have feat faat or fed faar, ‘like this’;@a 
fast or @d faat, ‘like that’ ; faut faat or fxd faa, ‘like 
which’ ; fsa faa or f33 fAat, ‘like that’ ; faut faut or 
fad faa, ‘like what? ? of what kind’? fautfaat or fad 
fast, ‘how,’ ‘of what a kind.” These compounds are 
more frequently heard than the simple forms. 


(2) Added in the same way to adjectives it has 
the effect of somewhat moderating their force. In this ~ 
connection it is equivalent to ‘rather,’ or our English 
suffix ‘ish.? Thus, sts frat, ‘reddish’; @et frat, ‘small- 
ish,’ ‘rather small? ; $41 faat, ‘longish,’ ‘tallish,’ rather 
tall? ; 4 8 Gat faat Zet, ‘give me just a little.” Often 
however the modification which it effects of the mean- 
ing of the adjective is so slight that one finds difficulty 
in expressing it in English. 

Ex. a f° est Gen frat Hi, ‘yesterday I was very 
sad,’ ‘sad-like’ ; 3at vane asa Hat HS nts faut g fem, +f 
‘having beheld you my heart has become comforted 
like.’ 
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(3) Following a noun, with which it must agree 
in gender, number, and case, fagt has a meaning app- 
roximating to, as it were,’ ‘so to speak.’ Sometimes 
however it must be left untranslated, and at others it 
can be rendered into English only by a circumlocu- 
tion. 

Ex. &et vist faut Got Ht, ‘some boy as it were was 
sitting,” i.e., someone who, from his appearance, 
might be called a boy or perhaps a young man ; (fea 
38 WEN AT His S Ufenn, ‘a respectable man (some one 
who seemed from his appearance to be such) asked 
the actor,’ &c.; f& ddA fadt uti Sst, ‘an oldish sort 
of woman said from near by’; &et Uset faa Afsnn, 
some one who looked as if he might be a khattr; said,’ 
&e. 

(4) Again it denotes likeness to something 
connected with the noun which it follows. In this 
connection it forms in combination with the latter a 
sort of compound adjective qualifying another noun 
with which it must agree in gender, number, and case. 

Ex. @n etiunitai faat ats Sua, ‘seeing his faqir- 
like condition’: @n #} asx fast du 3, ‘he has an under- 
standing like that of a child.’ 

(5) To express the likeness of one thing to 
another fagt is used as a postposition governing the 
noun or pronoun with which the comparison is made, 
in the Genitive case, the suffix @ being unexpressed. 
It then agrees in gender and number with the noun 
compared. 

Ex. ufos fadl aet fist sta sat, ‘there is nothing 
so sweet as honey,’ lit., ‘like honey there is no sweet 
thing’; 33 faat yay, ‘a fool like you’ ; w3 fad fsmrat 


> 
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8a, ‘wise people like us’; 13 fadt naz fea Set 3a xt Sect 
3, ‘is there in the world any other (woman) so illfated 
as [’ 2 

(6) Lastly fea fra, ‘like only one,’ is used in 
an adverbial sense, meaning ‘the same,’ ‘just alike.’ 

Ex. feqi dui ot fea faut Ga 3, these two are of 
the same colour’; #3 8 3 fa Ad gs, ‘these two 
boys are just alike’; fea fadt as 3, it is the same 
thing,’ ‘it is all the same.’ 

239. From the verbs @uet, ‘to see’ ; Hear, ‘to 
hear’; suet, ‘to touch’ ; Hwet, ‘to smell,’ and Saar, 
‘to take hold,’ is formed a series of abstract nouns, 
feure} or feutst, ‘seeing’; wetet, ‘hearing’; sntet or 
sare}, ‘touching,’ ‘feeling’; Hutet, ‘smelling’? and earet, 
holding,’ ‘seizing.’ From these again are formed, 
in combination with @=1,‘to give,’ a series of five verbs 
of the class known as nominal compounds, as follows; 
feure} Sex or feutst Set, ‘to appear,’ to come in sight,’ 

‘to be visible.’ 
Hetel Ser, ‘to be heard,’ ‘to be audible.’ 
eure} Get or BSrel Ser, ‘to be felt. 
ure} Set, ‘to be smelt.’ 
exe} ver, ‘to be taken hold of,’ ‘to be seized’. 

240. With regard to these note ; 

(1) Though @e1 is a transitive verb, and all other 
compounds formed with it are transitive, these five are 
generally treated as intransitive, the subject being put 
in the Nominative case uniformly for all the tenses. 
Thus, we say 319 feud}? f€5, ‘the stars appeared.’ 
So also f¥a nae HEE! f&3s1, ‘a voice was heard.’ Some- 
times however the subject is in the Instrumental 
gase, and the verb Ye takes the feminine form to 
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agree with the first element of the compound. Of the 
following examples the first is from the Janam Sékhi, 
and the second, from Pandit Sardh4 Radam’s Panjabi 
Bat-chit. 
Biag ssa Atnemms dfe fewest fest, ‘then Gury 
NAnak cautiously showed himself,’ ‘appeared.’* 
sda & 33 we vs fx Se 3 feust sdi* fst, ‘the 
Lahore pundits say the moon has not ap- 
peared.’ 

(2) The person who is the subject of the sensa- 
tion (of seeing, hearing, &c.) must be in the Dative 
case, and in translating, it is necessary sometimes to 
transpose the words so as to put the sentence in an 
active form. 

Ex. fea 4 8 syret sdt fee, <I do not feel this’: 
3 8 gs wurst F828 ga, ‘do you smell the flowers’ ? 

(3) They all, especially in the negative form, 
have more or less a potential force. Thus ; 
$ feuret sot fear, ‘I cannot see it.’ 

8 Hee} sdt feet, ‘I cannot hear it.’ 

Bnet} sol fee, ‘I cannot touch it.’ 

wie} sot fee, ‘I cannot smell it.’ 

ved ad¥ fee, <I cannot catch it,’ ‘take hold 
of it.’ 


XY vy xy xy xy 
UA, top Op 


a 
c— 


NomiInat Compounpbs. 
HEU Adar, ‘to ascertain,’ ‘to find out.’ 
HY Jet or Sst, ‘to seem,’ ‘to appear,’ ‘to be seen,’ 
‘to be felt,’ ‘to be perceived’. f 
Ws aval or dat agsmii, ‘to talk.’ 
fai ois dist agsinit, ‘to talk with one.’ 


* * * * * * 
° The word TSS though without the suffix & is in the Instru- 
mental case, as is evident from the form ofthe verb. This omission of 


the case sign is not at all uncommon. 
ft HSH Je" also ‘to be known.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
INDEFINITE IMPERFECT TENSE.—CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
OBJECT OF THE VERB H&&T. 





241. The Indefinite Imperfect tense is identical 
in form with the Imperfect participle, and hence with 
the Present Imperfect, when, as often happens, the 
auxiliary is omitted from the latter. The following is 


its conjugation :— 
INDEFINITE IMPERFECT. 


H wnGtet, <I came,’ ‘should come,’ ‘had come,’ &c. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
2 1. 4° onG*et, H* wnQ*st, 
ef 2. Z wnG*er, Z wng*el, 
7 3. Gu unger, Qu wnG*et, 
s a 1. nit uns, MAT wnQ*eInit, 
S<~ 2. 3H wnQ*s, | 3Ht ynrQ*enit, 
AL 3. Ga una. Sa wnG* nit. 


242. Uses of this tense ; 
(1) It occurs most frequently in conditional sen- 


tences. 
a. In the protasis and apodosis of conditional 


sentences referring to the past, when the non-fulfil- 
ment of the condition is assumed, 

Ex. A xfs tet st oat est Saf det, ‘if it had 
rained the crop would have been very excellent’; A ¥ 
dt worfest st aget at Hua Ate, ‘If you had not helped 
me I should have died.’ 

6. In similar sentences, if the verb in the 
protasis be the Indefinite Imperfect of det, ‘to be,’ the 
reference may be to either the past or the present, 
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Examples :— 
‘What a good thing it 
would be if you did jus- 
fann vist cis det A 3 feonre tice.’ 
ader, ‘What a good thing it 
would have been if you 
had done justice.’ 
‘If I were well should IT 
AW at det 31 Au ot ager? | not work’? 
‘If I had been well should 
I not have worked’? 
‘If I had anything I should 
A tid as as der a1 WH feet, give it.’ 
| ‘IfI had had anything I 
| should have given it.’ 

c. In conditional sentences such as those defined 
under a, above, the Indefinite Imperfect may be used 
in the protasis alone, followed (or preceded, as the case 
may be) in the apodosis by the Past Perfect, or the 
preterite nt of the substantive verb. 

Ex. Ast 48 st aa1@'s 3103 we =] ot UdHS HT, 
‘if you had not called me what would have been (lit., 
‘was’) the need of my going’? A fey @uatst 31 aged 37 
He* H, ‘if we had not taken this precaution they would 
have died.’ (‘had died.’) 

d. It is used also in the apodosis, following one 
or other of the Negative Contingent tenses in the pro- 
tasis. This construction will be illustrated in Ch. 
XXxiii. 





* We, Oblique form of }fenn, the irregular Perf. part. of yaa, 
‘to die.” See Table of Irregular Verbs in the Appendix. 
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(2) It is used as a past, present, or future potential. _ 
Ex. yz vifao asa sot mf fea Se aa ct ufs & 


wera ws 8 uz wrG@er, ‘Dhruv was not a child of such a 
character as to (that he ‘should) return home after 
calling once or twice only upon Hari’; Go at nate Ht 
AH 8 ]@3 Se, ‘what power had he to seize me’? lit., 
‘that he should seize me.’ Also referring to the present; 
wus fests si aa Set us witsy daut Sumy 3 saet gi, <I 
might indeed destroy myself, but I dread the sin of 
destroying life.’ lit., ‘the sin of spirit murder.? And 
to the future ; W vin oS Bda Ai usta sitet fay 3, 
‘I should go to Lahore tonight but my brother is ill.’ 

(3) It is also used as a habitual past. 

Ex. wt H* weet si Ga ae @"34g st fee, ‘when I 
asked he never would give an answer’; 4 HH Gu 8 
A A ns feo a Sule ager, ‘whatever different kinds 
of advice anyone gave him, that the raja would do.’ 

(4) Finally it is used as a historical present, in 
describing past events. In this sense it is very common 
in the recital of stories or anecdotes, but it is difficult 
to bring this out clearly in short isolated sentences. 
The following from the Viddid Ratandkar may be given 
by way of illustration ; f3n 3 wifes Gem? at met) ad dra 
ST BSE St viet w3 st Use dT AietT | wa vd Asa ener nd 
etl nots ags di MHEG *el us fan 8 fds 8 ctsn at mn@*et, 
‘Within him sadness spread as a shadow. He never 
laughs and talks, neither does he eat or even go to 
play. He sits in the house only, and sobs and cries, 
Suniti often admonishes him, but to his heart no com- 
fort comes.’* 


*I have given a free rendering, but the reader will have no difii- 
culty in following it. 
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243. When employed in conditional sentences, 
or in a potential sense, this tense requires that the 
negative particle be put ‘in the form s or st. This 
when repeated in successive clauses must be translated 
‘neither...nor’; as e. g., St uiet ot Ufet, ‘neither eats 
nor drinks.’ 

244. The verb nea, ‘to hear,’ ‘to listen,’ takes 
its object, when a person, in the Genitive case, the 
suffix being put in the feminine form.* Otherwise the 
object is in the Nominative. 

Ex. 3 fidl net sdt, ‘did you not hear me’? @g 
at st ye, ‘do not listen to him’; ft as adi Hfewn, ‘I 
heard nothing.’ 

Nomina Compounbs. 

aH et Gul@ agst, ‘to remedy a thing,’ ‘to devise a 
plan.’ 

fa et G@uatst agat, ‘to assist one,’ ‘to take a pre- 
caution,’ 

fsem azgal or uasl, ‘to say prayers’ (according to 
Muhammadan rites.) 

fai et festa (or feam or sm) ast ‘to destroy one.’+ 

SHS utT@et or Saat, ‘to eat,’ ‘to take food.’ 

aA @*S n3u agst, ‘to be content with a thing.’ 
* * * * * * * * * 








*The reason for this obviously is that when a person speaks, it is 
not him that we hear but his voice or his words. Hence the word denot- 
ing the person is put in the Gen., and gf isto be mentally supplied. 
We shall see hereafter that a noun governing the Gen.case is often 
unexpressed. 

t 5 gaat also takes its object in the Acc. case; as fan 3 am agar. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ConTINGENT IMPERFECT AND CoNTINGENT PERFECT.— 
UsEs oF 3Tzi, 312° AND 3T9. 
247. The fourth pair of tenses (cf. Groups I and 

II § 52) are the Contingent Imperfect and the Contin- 
gent Perfect. These are formed by adding the Con- 
tingent Futare of the verb detto the Imperfect and 
Perfect participles respectively. Both present the 
action denoted by the verb, as a hypothesis, but the ; 
former presents it as possibly ix progress now or at 
some future time ; the latter, as complete in the past 
or future. In negative sentences 41 is generally used, 
but sometimes H3 occurs. 

CONTINGENT IMPERFECT. 

FF wnG*et dei, I may be coming,’ &c. 


Masculine. Feminine. 
ay (1. Ht nnGter dei, H n1G@*et Tet, 
<4 2. gunGet as, 3 unGe? TS, 
” (38. Gu mnGer 32, Gu vnG*et 58, 
— (1. of wnQ's ofea, wt nit@*dhut dfea, 
SS ~ 2. 3H wn@*e Ge (GS), BH wt& sii GS (GE), 
A, 3. Ga wng*é de. | Gz mrs de. 


CONTINGENT PERFECT. 
* ynfenn det, ‘I may have come,’ ‘should have come.’ 


Masculine. Feminine. 
ep [ i- HW orfenn det. H nite} det, 
= 4 2. gunfenn ae, 3 wrdt de 
A 3. Qa onfenn de, Qs nret Jz, ; 
~ (1. ont ured ofea, wet vrei Sea, 
S22. 3H ne 3S (32), BHT urea JS" (32), 
& 3. Ga wre de. Ga vrei de. 
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(1) For transitive verbs the participial element 
of the Contingent Perfect is made to agree in gender 
and number with the object when that is in the Nomi- 
native case, and the auxiliary takes the form @@ or 
d= according as that is singular or plural. Thus 
taking fsuet, ‘to write,’ as an example ; 





If the object is in the 





Mas. sing. Mas. pl. Fem, sing. Fem, pl. 


fefunn 32 fsa de fadt 32 fad se 


(2) If the object is in the Accusative case the 
verb always takes the form of the masc. sing. 3rd_ pers. 

248. These tenses are used ; 

(1) In the protasis of conditional sentences when 
the condition is stated merely as a hypothesis without 
any reference to its probability or otherwise. 

Ex. 4 ae} Geet 52, ‘if anyone is speaking,’ or 
‘should be speaking’; A @e1 urfenn 32, ‘if anyone has 
come,’ or ‘should have come’; A 3ni ynsa_ ufsnr 32, ‘if 
you have (or should have) read the book’; i BHT uAsa 
ua de, ‘if you have read the books’ &c.; # 3ni Wet uat 
de, ‘if you have read the book’; @ 3nt Udit usw ge, 
‘if you have read the books.’ 

(2) In relative clauses, when the action is repre- 
sented as possibly occurring or having occurred, 

Ex. fan fais @a amGtet 32, ‘whomsoever he 
may be calling’; fan fai $ @u S astfenn 32, ‘whomso- 
ever he may have called.’ 

(3) To express a wish or hope. 
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Ex. det neet 5 32, <I hope no one is listening,’ 
lit., “may no one be listening’; fa3 yfenn at 32, ‘I hope 
no one heard.’ 

(4) To express a doubt whether a thing may not 
be as stated. 

Ex. @z offi os so afdet 32, ‘may he not be (per- 
haps he is) speaking in fun’?; @u 3 dif ss 31 faut 32, 
‘may he not have spoken in fun’? 

249. To both these tenses, when used in the 
last two senses, as also to the Contingent Future when 
emploved to express a wish or hope,* the adverb faz 
or faug is very commonly prefixed, without in any 
degree affecting the sense. 

Ex. @o f23 off ots ot afv]e 3%, ‘may he not be 
speaking in fun’? @s fas aid sts ot faut JZ, ‘may he 
not have spoken in fun’? + @u 8 faug nia ot fest 3, 
‘T hope T have not killed him.’ 

(1) Often however fa3, faud. with the negative 
particle st, must be rendered ‘lest,’ when placed after 
a verb signifying ‘to fear,’ ‘to beware,’ ‘to be anxious,’ 
and in other positions where that word would occur in 
English. 

Ex. @a sfonr set nus =a Use 3 fas a dt at 3 Fre, 
the feared lest by (his) frequent asking he might even 
become anory’: aut" fa3 We ot Sa, ‘take care you don’t 
get hurt’; Jit., ‘look lest a blow be applied.’ 

250. The first and second persons singular of 
the Contingent Future of the Verb 318¢1, ‘to be desir- 
able,’ ‘to be agreeable,’ viz. s1zt and 312, and also std, 
the third person singular of the same tense of the verb 
ute, ‘to desire,” are used as concessive conjunctions * 
signifying ‘if (I, you, he &c.) please,’ ‘although,’ ‘whe- 

* Cf. § 131 (5). - 
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ther,’ &c. It is necessary often to allow oneself a good 
deal of latitude in translating these particles, which 
enter into a variety of constructions. Note that in the 
following examples either stei, até* or od may be 
used, the three being absolutely interchangeable, and 
furthermore that in the first two y may be substituted 
for z. 

Ex. ufos 8 8 wa firs ats faud arg, ‘first kill me, 
afterwards go anywhere you please,’ lit., ‘afterwards 
(if) you please go anywhere’; we 8 at or ste ve &, 
‘ask if you like’; i $ at@ fa3 3H feG, ‘send me where 
you please,’ lit., ‘anywhere if you like’; wd az nim 32, 
‘say what you please’; 3@n 8 83 feu atet at ds fea, ‘let 
him go or not as you please’; a1 8g dist dt us ua &c., 
‘although these words also are (true) yet,’ &c., @n BS 
aS ae} Guatg ad ats nuatg ag nssists Gu Het Quarg 
H aget 3,“whether anyone exercise kindness toward her 
or unkindness she always exercises kindness only.’ 


251. The clause following one introduced by 
at, &c., is usually connected with it by the disjunc- 
tive ug, ‘but,’ ‘yet,’ or 3i ¥t, 3t st, Ga st, ‘nevertheless,’ 
‘still.’ 

Ex. 31& una gudint SE ua He sus Fue, though 
you give a thousand rupees yet I will not sell (it); Ga 
aI H 8 We Bi dt H sd meta, ‘though he call me still 
I will not go.’ 

252. Again st& and its equivalents are prefixed 
to the indefinite pronouns, pronominal adjectives, and 
adverbs, in an intensive sense, and must usually be 
translated ‘ever.’ The verb is put in one of the con- 
tingent tenses, or the imperative. 

Ex, 312 aut G2, ‘whoever there may be.’ 
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at as, ‘whatever,’ ‘anything at all,’ ‘any- 
thing you like.’ 

Gu we as ad or Gu stS ase dad, ‘whatever 

he may say,’ ‘let him say what he will.’ 

@u ata fas fam G2, ‘wherever he may have 

gone.’ 

@u ate faug famn G2, ‘in whichever direction 
he may have gone.’ 

aie faa 32 or a= fast dt Fa, ‘however much 
there may be.’ 

at@ faut dt d@, ‘of whatever kind it may be,’ 
‘whatever it may be like.’ 

ar faa dt ust dé, “however rich he may be.’ 

ate fest Je or aie [fest dt Jz, ‘however large 

it may be.’ 


(1) Any of the above may be made still more 


emphatic by placing immediately before the verb the 
words fa@ 31, ‘why not’? as, a1@ azul f&@ at 32, Ga a1 
faus f&@ at fam 32, ats faa ci ust f&@ at Ge, &c. The 
translation is not affected by the addition of these 


words. 


NomINAL CoMPOUNDS. 


au Saret, ‘to set to work,’ (intrans.) 
@snn Sar, or Gist Sar, ‘to reproach.’ 
fai $ aa ot wus agal or det, ‘to make known a thing 


to one,’ ‘to give one the news." 


i$ We Sait, <I got hurt.’ 
i 8 fsa Saft 3, ‘I am thirsty.’ 


s * = * * * 
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CHAPTER XXXIITI. 


NecGativE ContINGEnT TEnsEs. ~ Use oF @& atfed. — 
THe RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE USED FOR 
THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND ADVERBS. 

253. The remaining tenses of the finite verb are 
the Negative Contingent Imperfect and the Negative 
Contingent Perfect. They are formed by adding to 
the Imperfect and Perfect participles respectively, the 
Indefinite Imperfect of the auxiliary verb, det. These 
tenses are comparatively of infrequent occurrence, and 
when used they are found only in sentences which 
express or imply a condition which has not been, or is 
not being, realized. The former presents the action 
hypothetically as in progress now or at some time in 
the past ; the latter presents it in the same way as 
completed. The apodosis states what would have been 
had the condition been realized. When the negative 
particle is used it must be in the form a, at. 

NeEGaTIVE ConTINGENT IMPERFECT. 
(A) H wnG*et get, ‘(if) I were coming,’ 
‘had been coming.’ 


Masculine. Feminine. 
ap [ 1. HW nnGter det, WH ntGet de, 
<2. 3 or@er ge, 3 nn =et det, 

” (3. Ga unGter der, ga wnG*e} Je, 

w= (1. oni ons dé, mA ntGsdhat dni, 
SS < 2. snt ngs ue, BHT unG etait dein, 
A. L383. Ga nn@a de. Ga mG Sint Jui, 


NEGATIVE CoNnTINGENT PERFECT. 
(A) WH wnfenn det, (If? I had come,’ had been come. 
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Masculine. Feminine. : 
(1. 8 wrfenn ger, H wiret Jet, 
< 2. gurfenn det, 3 wret det, 
L3. @u »unfenn ger, Qa wiret det, 
Bf 1. unit wire Js, vit vorshot deuit, 
2. Hf une ge, SHY vretuit damnit, 
L3. Ga nré dé. Sa wrdint demir. 


(1) If the verb be transitive, having its object in 
the Nominative case, both elements, the participle and 
the auxiliary, must, in the Neg. Cont. Perfect, be 
inflected to agree with the latter in gender and 
number. Hence we have the following forms :— 








Tf the object is in the 





Mas. sing. | Mas. pl. Fem. sing. Fem. pl. 
H fsfunn get HW faa dé HW fodt det FH fsuilnit 
| -_ gent 
(2) If the object is in the Accusative case the 
verb always takes the form of the masc. sing., as with 


the other perfect tenses, 
254. When either of the Negative Contingent 


tenses occurs in the protasis it is followed almost in- 
variably in the apodosis by the Indefinite Imperpect, 
though occasionally the Negative Contingent Perfect is 
used in both clauses. 
Examples :— 





‘If he were working I 
A @s &i wget get 31 FH CH should not disturb him.’. 

— § ot Bae, ‘If he had been workingI 5 
should not have disturbed _ 
him.’ 
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‘If the train were moving 
would it not be felt’? 
A dst saet det st usy at | “If the train had been mo- 


ger? ving would it not have 
been felt’? 
‘IfI had not killed the 


Ay wu Swann ot ger st 
snake it would have stung 


Ga 3 8 &3 Fie’, 


you.’ 
A Maut ust det st wg vat 3 | ‘If it had rained the grass 
Aret, would have become 
green.’ 
Ga A gudtr mele 8 | ‘If he had given the money 
va fest get at wt 8 into the hand of the 


fufsuit ga, | banidn EY should have 
received it.’* 

255. It is difficult to define the difference 
between the Indefinite Imperfect tense as used in 
conditional clauses, and the Negative contingent 
Perfect. Thus, @ 4° Atet and 4 Ht famn der may both be 
translated, ‘if I had gone.’ Kellogg says, ( § 793), 
“This tense differs from the Indefinite Imperfect in 
conditional clauses only in that it denotes the action 
as finished ; and it may thus often be a matter of 
indifference which tense is employed. But when the 
completion of the action is an essential element in the 
supposition then this perfect tense should be used in 
preference to the imperfect.” This perhaps expresses 
the distinction as accurately as it is possible to do. 
Thus, in the above examples 4 i ntet directs thought 
to the action denoted by the verb ; 4 # famn vet, pre- 
sents to the mind that action as completed, and so it 





*This example is borrowed from “Beames. 
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might be translated, ‘if it had been that I had gone.” 

256. Analogous to the use of the Contingent 
Future, first and second persons singular of the verb 
atGz1 to serve as conjunctions, as explained in the 
last Chapter, is the frequent adverbial use of the first 
person plural of the same tense of the verb amreat, ‘to 
know.’ When preceded by the interrogative at it sig- 
nifies, ‘who knows’? there is no knowing,’ ‘perhaps,’ ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if.’ 

Ex. & wfea snes wt 8 faust aS uw@, ‘who knows 
into what state of existence the Lord will cast us’ ?* 
at afed Cat act vis feott dt sut HW, ‘perhaps they had 
never even seen corn.’ 

For a mfeq one often hears a atfed, fsafea, 
safeG, at atet or fanret. 

257. Yn accordance with a very common idiom 
the relative pronouns and adverbs are often used by 
attraction in place of the indefinite. 

Ex. 4 faa dia dinet 39 Gn 8 foot H |e Seer 3, 
‘whatever seed one sows he receives fruit of the same 
kind,’ Aa fan fan 8 Wa, ‘“‘whatever different things 
each one asks for.’ — 

258. In like manner the interrogative is used 
by attraction for the indefinite. 

Ex. famfea set 20a ni at 3@, ‘who knows what 
will be at any particular time’? lit., ‘at what time.’ 

259. The interrogatives fant and a when re- 
peated before successive nouns signify ‘whether...or,’ 
‘both...and,” The noun though referring to more than 





*That is, after the present life, who knows into which of the 
84,00 000 different states of existence our lot may be cast ? 
+ f8e', Perfect Participle of @HET, ‘to see.’ See Table of Irre- 
gular Verbs in the Appendix. 
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one is generally expressed in the singular, as denoting 
@ class. 


Ex. fawn shit fawn uau, ‘whether women or men,’ 
‘both women and men’; af et at aur af ats at fan nga 
8 Ca fea wmerts fed Ya FFE vi, ‘whether old or young, 
whether infants or the aged all (alike) we bury there 
in one place.’ 


* ES * oe * * 
NOTE. 

260. Kellogg is scarcely correct in saying of the Neg. 
Cont. Perf. tense that it is used only in conditional clauses,* if 
by this he means that the condition must be expressed. The 
sentence may take a different form in which it is implied only, 
as in the following from the Viddid Ratanékar. Speaking of 
the art of writing as affording a means of preserving the 
thoughts and sayings of learned men of past ages, it is said ; 
fen gata fast nin S a2 a as as d2, ‘without this treasury they 
would by now have long since been swept away.’ 

*Hindi Grammar § 408. a, and § 793. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ADVERBS 

261. Adverbs, like postpositions, may be govern- 
ed by postpositions and take the case signs ; as wi"&, 
‘from here,’ ‘hence,’ @"a, ‘from there,’ ‘thence’; fra, 
‘whence,’ fa, ‘thence’; faa, ‘whence’? fa3*, ‘from 
somewhere,’ ‘from anywhere’; @@ 8, and ira 8, ‘hither,’ 
‘over here’; ud 8 and @*a &, ‘thither’, ‘over there’; faa 
8, ‘whither’? ge =, ‘of now’, ‘of this present time’; 
ge ste, ‘until now,’ ‘as yet’; ae 3a, ‘until when” ‘how 
long’? wii sta, ‘until now,’ ‘as yet’; vidi 8, ‘hereafter,’&c. 

262. So also with the intensive forms ; as, ¥i-a 
&, ‘from this very place,’ ‘from this same place’; @°& 
dt, ‘from that very place,’ ‘from that same place’; nina 
dt =, ‘of this very place,’ ‘of this same place’; wia dt 
Sta, ‘just as far as this,’ ‘only as far as this.’ 

263. Adverbs are also frequently repeated in a 
distributive or intensive sense ; as, He Ae, ‘whenever’; 
feta faa, “wherever; FFE fe and fad fae, ‘in what- 
ever different ways’; a= 22, ‘sometimes,’ ‘ocasionally,’ 
‘now and then’; fa3 fa3, ‘in some places,’ ‘in a few 
places,’ ‘here and there’; wt3 tid and Je, ue, ‘very 
slowly,’ ‘gradually,’ ‘softly.’ 

264. Again there are a number of compound 
adverbs in use, formed by the combination of two 
simple adverbs, or an adverb and a pronominal adjec- 
tive. These are as follows :— 

He ae, ‘whenever,’ ‘when | fa@ = f3@,) ‘unchanged,’ 
at any time.’ f4@ vt F389, f ‘the same.’ 
fA-a fa3, ‘wherever.’ ae st “ae, ‘some time or 

fi-@ feud, ‘in whichever | other,’ 
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: ee 7 
direction. fa3 st fa3, ‘somewhere 
Se ‘5 
faa fae > ‘in whatever or other.’ 
way. 


3a fa3, ‘somewhere else,’ 
fae fe, other,’ as anywhere else: > 

= best one | Ja fa3, ‘everywhere. 
faza fsaz, may.’ @ug ast, ‘one after the 

other,’ ‘successively.’ 

265. The members of the compounds az a 
and 33 fa3 are sometimes separated by intervening 
words. 

Ex. we 3 ae 28g mer 32 Zt at ow sian, 
‘when at any time you have (occasion) to go to 
Phalaur I too will go with you’; 3a AS fa3 wet 32, 
‘if you wish to go anywhere else.’ 

266. There is another class of adverbs that 
may be entered under the head of compounds, though 
they would perhaps more properly be regarded as 
formed on the principle that has been noted in connec- 
tion with nouns and verbs, and which has a very 
strong hold on the Panjgbi mind, of reduplicating 
words by repeating them in a slightly altered form. 
Such are the following, all of which are in common use. 


WMIIHE* HIDHS, 1 ‘face to | =ta utg,* ‘on both sides,’ 


somehow or 


witdh WHE, face.’ (of a river, &c.) 
mS Units” HI HY, ‘ 263 ? 
ae } HA SL, truly,’‘indeed. 
feaefage, | * ‘round HS Wes, ‘by force,’‘for- 
fead fase, + about.’ ae ad, cibly.’ 
83 33, { eta dat, ‘by turns,’ ‘turn 
wm UTA, J eta etd, about.’ 


utgutd, ‘repeatedly.’ 
267. Adverbs of time and place may be con- 


* Used also as postpositions governing the Genitive case. 
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verted into adjectives by placing after them the geni- 
tive suffix, which must be inflected to agree with the 
qualified noun ; as wr ene 8 fils, ‘the surrounding 
villages,’ lit., ‘the villages of round about’; feaé fag? 
= mH, ‘the neighbouring rdj4s’; 33 3343 en, ‘the ad- 
joining countries’; ed tusu, ‘distant countries’; urd 
wg ut afset, ‘frequent speaking,’ &c. 

268. The adjective @-m, ‘high,’ ‘loud,’ is used 
adverbially with verbs, to signify ‘aloud,’ ‘loud.’ Ex. 
Ga Fae, or SS Gael. ‘to speak loud’; @*d} @=dzt aati 
utaatnt, ‘to shriek,’ ‘to weep aloud.’ When used 
with the verb Hear, ‘to hear,’ it denotes that one must 
speak loud in order to be heard ; hence #* Qa Hee ut 
‘I hear loud,’ means ‘I am a little deaf,’ ‘I am hard of 
hearin g.’ 

269. xe followed by any one of the postposi- 
tions sa, s'e!, 3la, las, 3a, all of which signify ‘to’ 
‘up to,” ‘till,’ denoting the limit of distance or of 
time, must be translated ‘while,’ ‘as long as.’ Thus, 
He stet HW @a faut, ‘while (as long as) I remained 
there.’ If used with the negative particle st it signi- 
fies ‘until’; as, Ae Sat Hot wet, ‘until I come,’ lit., 


‘while [ do not come.’ : 
270. {ta&d, ‘where’? following in _ successive 


clauses is used to express extreme disparity between 
two objects ; as fd udu wi fae ughng, ‘between man 
and God what comparison is there’ 2? 

271. The adverbs (a), a#, (5) fa3, (c) faua, 
when introducing successive clauses must be translat- 
ed (a) ‘sometimes...sometimes’; (6) ‘in one place...in 
another,’ or ‘in some places...in others’; (c) ‘in one 
direction...in another,’ or ‘in some directions...in 


others.’ 
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Examples :— 
ae Water gt a2 @g ater] ‘Sometimes I g0, some- 
a, times he goes.’ 
‘In one place there is 
wheat, in another barley.’ 
‘In some places there is 
wheat, in others barley.’ 
‘In one direction the boys 
are playing, in another 
the girls are playing.’ 
‘In some directions the 
boys are playing, in 
others the girls are play- 
ing. 

272. The adverb of negation may be emphasiz- 
ed by adding to it the intensive particle in the form 
@ or 8, (cf. § 105). 

Ex. wmi We sdiG Wise Hi, we did not believe (it 
to be) true’; 3 faar@ § sata: wusizel, ‘do you not ad- 
monish (your) brother’ 2 

INTENSIVE CompounDs. 
Ser, ‘to take’; & mre, ‘to take away.’ 

8 User, ‘to take with’ (one). 

Nominat Compounp 
fan ot fuarfes ast, ‘to complain of one.’ 
4a utgsl, ‘to shriek,’ ‘to ery out.’ (usually pl. aai 
Htgalnii) 
fai 8 (or 8) ag da uIGEt,* ‘to procure a thing.’ 
—e This is commonly Pronounced as itiet were spelt fann@zr, Thus, 
A $ fannfenr adt’, ‘I did not procure it,’ lit., ‘it did not come into my 
hand.’ 


fa3 wea 3 fad nG* 3, 


i] 
faud H3 Ose us faud asinit | 
Gadi gs, 
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CHAPTER XXXvV.. 
ADVERBS.—CAUSAL CLAUSES. 


273. The particles of affirmation are vi and 
ng, ‘yes’.* Perhaps equally common, in expressing 
acquiescence in what is said, is the phrase H3 aus, ‘a 
true word’=‘it is true.’ 

274. The intensive xf, si, 31, 37, dt, and the 
enclitics @, @, #t, have already been explained. For 
31, 3i,in the central dictricts of the Panjab 3 is 
commonly used ; as, 7 3 sdf aeion, for HW 3t odt 
ater, ‘I indeed will not go.’ In addition to the above 
not, ‘right,’ ‘correct,’ is often used asa particle of 
emphasis, either by itself, or more commonly preceded 
by 31. 

Ex. faa 3 fast 3@ Sut st Hdtus we wa yeh 
fanira sd¥, ‘Kirpo said, Sister I might indeed lend it 
(a spinning wheel) but in our house the rolls of cotton 
are not ready’; viet ad nat, ‘well speak on’ ; YS 31 wet, 
‘come won’t you.’ 

275. In temporal clauses 4 is sometimes used in 
the protasis, for Ai. It may be followed in the apo- 
dosis by 3% or the correlative fi. 

Ex. ssa A aud feafeun si fos fes wa ot wrfenr, 
‘when Nanak went out he did not come home for 
three days’ ; Gn A StSa wi 8 feo A aaat TAG fanst aaadt 
3, ‘when she saw Nanak she crashed (i. e., broke out 
on him) asthe lightning crashes’; wit ahet AGaa 


* These are the Ist and 2nd pers sing., pres. tense of the substan- 


tive verb. (cf. §23 and 38). In like manner the Sindhf uses for 
affirmation the 3rd pers. sing. of the same verb, wid, «it is,’ ‘yes,’ 


and in Bengdlf they say 42, which is the 3rd pers. sing of the verb 
a2, *be,’ ‘exist.’ 
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33 FH A ust unfewr, ‘we had eaten our food and were 
seated, when Muld4 came.’ 

276. wniaut, ‘even,’ ‘like,? which is used both as 
an adjective and as an adverb, follows the noun with 
which it is employed, and is inflected to agree with it. 
It has an intensive force and is generally used in con- 
junction with st. 

Ex. Go we ule ot o@ nrgut dt va ua at 
fans, ‘they do not bring upon their lips (‘mouth’) 
even the name of eating and drinking,’ i. e., do not 
even mention it ; @u 8 fils ua He wad al at Sait, ‘he did 
not receive even a bruise anywhere upon his body.’ 

277. The conjunctive participles, in their root 
forms, of the verb @a=ar, ‘to turn,’ and wat, ‘to return,’ 
are used as adverbs signifying ‘again.’ 

Ex. @3 51 ard, ‘do not go again’ ; wa fes Sua 
agar, ‘do not do this deed again.’ 

278. Causal clauses may be introduced by one 
or other of the pronouns in the oblique form, followed 
by the postposition set, ‘for,’ or by either of the nouns 
HEA, GIGS or ares, ‘cause,’ ‘reason’ 3 as, fen set, ‘for 
this (reason) ; feat naa, ‘for this very reason’ ; fan atgsa, 
‘for which reason’ ; fan arse, ‘for what reason’ ? f=a 
arse, ‘for some reason.’ 

279. Instead of, or in combination with, the 
above, the conjunctive participle of the verb agat is 
often used. Thus, fen aa, ‘for this reason’ ; fan aga, 
‘for what reason’ ? ‘why’? fan waa ag®, ‘for which 
reason’ > fe avas aaa, ‘for this very reason,” &c. Or 
with nda &c., the postposition sts or the Ablative 
suffix may be used; as, faa3 miu ats, ‘for what 
reason’? fei atas dit, ‘on this very account.’ 

280. wea, atas and aa@ are also used as post- 
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positions governing a noun in the Genitive case. 

Ex. du é@args ats Ha wet, ‘on account of the 
sun the ground has dried’ ; waut ag& nit sd ae, ‘on 
account of the rain we did not go.’ 

281. After fen set, fen aras, fen aaa, &c., if 
fa, A or set be placed, the meaning of the phrase is, 
‘because, ‘for this reason that,’ ‘in order that.’ Fre- 
quently 4 comes first, introducing the cause, followed 
by fen set, &c., introducing the consequence. This 
construction throws the emphasis on the cause or 
reason. 

Ex. @afawra aA ntfen set adt* wrfenn, she did 
not come because he was ill,’ or ‘because he was ill, 
for this reason he did not come’ ; 3xY au A sd¥ ade 
fen asa gu afd GH, ‘you are (‘remain’) hungry be- 
cause you do not work.’ 

(1) In the construction last noted, for fen set, 
&c., are frequently substitued 37, 31 aga, or for em- 
phasis 3 di, si WG, st Ht aga, 3B or As, It is un- 
necessary to give examples as any one of these may 
be put by the reader in the place of fea set and fen 
asa in the last two examples. 

(2) Either clause may be used singly in reply to 
question, or with reference to a remark made by a se- 
cond person. Thus; 3H a@B% wre st, ‘you did not 
come yesterday.’ Reply, »td H* faura -# Ht, ‘yes, be- 
cause I was ill,” 30° S 31 fawn Ht ot, ‘you got fever 
did you not? ? »rd WH 3t dt aga sdt orfenn, ‘yes, that 
is why I did not come.’ 

282. In the following and similar sentences # is 
used in a causal sense, and may be rendered ‘since,’ 
‘because,’ ‘inasmuch as,’ ‘in that.? 3 8 4 ag3sta 8 sus 
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ud wotfann wt fann viet ais dela Ss Sat om afesndt a 
ager, ‘inasmuch as the Creator has seated you on the 
throne what an excellent thing it would be if you did 
not practice injustice on the people’; 36H Qué as 
ot fea ol fan 2 wa $ nial ot Sfea, ‘since he gave you 
nothing shall we set fire to his house’? @n@ a3 Ai 
aet vata fitu gs fam nt, ‘since several thousand Sikhs 
had joined him’; iiz3 dct 6 AS 8 Henn 0 Bi Ga 3 FE sot 
niet, ‘when (since) the pundit has called you why do 
you not go’ ? 

NominaL ComMpounDs. 
fark ois funng (or WH) duet, 
fai 51s us] duct, © } ‘to love one.’ 
HS agar, ‘to forbid.’ 
fan et 3dnt agar, ‘to trust one,’ ‘to have confi- 
fai @-S sant dua, \ dence in one.? 


2 * s s * ** * * * 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ConJUNCTION. 


283. The following are the constructions in which 

the conjunctions fa, 4 and set generally occur :— 

(1) They are employed to connect with a verb, a 
sentence which stands to it in the relation of object. 

Ex. W ufenn vt fa Gu et ot@ arg 3, ‘I had heard 
that his name was Léli ; Su set a @u fad 3, ‘see 
where he is’ ; #* wider vt ae} a Bt we, ‘I wish that he 
may not come.’ 

(2) They introduce a reason (§ 281). 

Ex. wo fen set ag fam A gs daet 3, ‘the grass 
is burnt up because the hot wind is blowing.’ 

(3) fa like 4, as noted in the last Chapter (§ 275) 
has a temporal meaning, and must often be rendered 


‘when.’ 
Ex. f8a fes ag a3 A fa fea fitu vrfenr, ‘one day 


the Guri was seated, when a Sikh came’ ; #* wa Saat 
ot Ht fx uzetdt wn fan, ‘I was in the very act of speak- 
ing when the Parwdrji came.’ 

(4) fais used occasionally in place of the rela- 
tive pronoun #, 

Ex. 23 @nuse 8 fa ag? wn dl dot wr ag 2 ai 
@z aeta & fawn, ‘then that Pa,hdn who was sitting by 
the Gury, took the dagger from the hand of the Gury ; 
dUausint ots fa feat agstaudint uw dt a’ 3 Ga adit 
2a38, ‘they have no dealings with the Dhirmalis, which 
is the name of these people of Kartdrpur.’ 

(5) fais used pleonastically like a* after the 
relative pronoun, the pronominal adjectives, and the 
pronominal adverbs, or it may stand first to connect 





*™ See § 229 (7). 
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the relative clause with the principal sentence. 

Ex, faa fa #* urfimr +, ‘as I said’ ; afenit Gu & 
ea Aa 3 fa A Ze une dz, ‘It is proper to give one’s 
daughter (in marriage) to him who reads the Ved’. 
Colloquially fa is sometimes placed both before and 
after the relative ; as, feu @u wou Jfa fan 8 fa ct 
Avis G7 sel, ‘this is the man who seized my land,’ 
but this form of speech is not to be commended. 

284. The copulative conjunctions are nia, 3, 
3, da, ‘and’ : 2a, ‘then,’ ‘moreover’ ; dt or st, ‘also’ ; 
3Ts, ‘also,’ ‘besides’.* am and xt or st when indroduc- 
ing successive clauses must be rendered ‘both... and’ ; 
as, oS feu as Ga, ‘both this and that’; fea xt nn23 
Gu di wn, ‘let both this one come and also that one.’ 
They often occur together in the same clause ; as, fea 
dt aS or ate fea ef, ‘and also this. 

(1) In sentences like the following # has the 
force of a copulative conjunction ;# wa 3% wa A wa 
8a az, ‘I planted four trees and all four have taken 
root’; Adit fSso wetni vMi HPSS Hs aelai, ‘I had three 
cows and wll three died.’ 

285. The adversative conjunctions are yd, udg, 
‘but’; wrua, wiua. ‘but,’ ‘except’; asa, nai (or AaHet), fon 
the contrary,’ ‘nay more,’ ‘or even.’ 

286. The disjunctive conjunctions are naz, ut, 
Al, a, nia, ‘or.’ With the exception of @ these, when 
following in successive clauses, signify ‘either...or.’ 
Thus, wraet fH Atet nuet 3 AZ, ‘either let me go, or you 
go’; Ai Hat AT Sar, ‘either mine or yours.’ 

287. The conditional conjunction is A, ‘if,’ to 
which is often added the conjunctive participle of 





* Of STS Beames says that it is the Locative case of 31%. I think 
it would be more correct to regard it as the emphatic form oi 513, and 
equivalent tos’ dl, like Sd—sag dt; &—aS Ti, &e. 
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aot, from which we get A aa@ More commonly 
however the root form only of the participle is added, 
making A aa. 

288. The following compound forms are also 
common ; sdf 3i, ‘else,’ ‘otherwise’; A 3%, ‘if? (empha- 
tic) ; 31 a, ‘then’; 31, 37 4, si fa, ‘that,’ <in order that’; 
3i dl, ‘still’, ‘nevertheless’; and fa@ A (or fa@fa), ‘for,’ 
‘because,’ 

(1) Note that f&@ # can never begin a sentence. 
I have heard a foreigner use an expression like this ; 
fa@fa HW Ufsut grit nia aB, “because I asked are you 
vexed’? This is unpardonable and _ unintelligible. 
When this word is used it must always stand in the 
second clause, where it Serves to introduce an expla- 
nation, a reason, or the ground of an inference. 

Ex. Qo wa 31 3 sdt fa@ A OH gs Aa fen, ‘he 
is not at home for I have just been to inquire’; 8 
a G#taar fe@fa fat aret wiut 3, ‘do not expect me, be- 
cause it is difficult for me to go’; fa3 G3 ué dea F&C A 
nA st uts1 Saet 3, ‘there must have been hail sdme- 
where as it feels very cold today.’ 

NominaL CoMpounDs 
ae agat, ‘to close,’ ‘shut,’ ‘stop,’ ‘cause to cease.’ 
de Ger, ‘to be closed,’ ‘to be stopped,’ to cease.’ 
av agar, ‘to depart,’ ‘to march,’ ‘to die.’ 
H 8 33 ona (or sad) wt@*S as, ‘the stars are visible to 
me,’ ‘I see the stars.’ 
* * * * * 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Tre IMPERFECT AND PERFECT PARTICIPLES. 


289. The Imperfect and Perfect participles are 
used as adjectives to qualify nouns. Two constructions 
should be noted, the ativibutive, in which the parti- 
ciple precedes the noun, and the fredicative, in which 
it follows it. 

290. When used attributively the participle 
must be inflected to agree with the governed noun in 
gender, number and case. 

Ex. fea gset ug, ‘a running well’;* aget via, ‘a 
blazing fire’; feo S$ Ase 35 2 aad feu fH Ss, ‘throw him 
into a "cauldron of boiling oil’; fre ufent wes us 3 3 
SA Sdt wnG*et, “you do not see the wealth and riches 
lying behind (you)’; feat fea vignsl uudt Htse faurfenn, 
‘the cock sparrow brought a half burnt smouldering 
bit of ordure’; H* Hebi dai odt nivus, ‘I do not speak 
things heard,’ i. e., on hearsay. 

291. When used predicatively the participles 
in general agree with the governed noun, if the latter 
is in the Nominative case. { 

Ex. @u Fe nS suaet wget HI, ‘he was coming 
crying and sobbing’; Gn 6 Vifsniit ot fea wel Use frat, 
‘he found a group of boys playing’; fen ue fs rts 
Bae fege us, ‘in this forest lions go about roaring’; 
aGuit sadini feaeini gs, ‘the cows are grazing about,’ 
go about grazing’; fea uae funn Sua ssa S wnfunn, 
‘seeing @ corpse lyiag Nanakjisaid’; asl gat niret, ‘the 





bs That is, one from which water is being drawn for irrigation. 
t¢This rule is subject to some modification, as will be explained in 
discussing the absolute use of the participles in the next Chapter, 
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girl came running’; shit Seini am@:dit Fini, ‘the 
women were sitting singing.’ 

292. When the governed noun is in the Accu- 
sative case the participle predicative may agree with 
it, or remain uninflected, or take the inflected form 
masculine singular or plural, without reference to the 
gender and number of the noun. 

Ex. aati fs3 Cn 8 utet Ser Suet HL, ‘the weaver’s 
wife constantly saw him carrying water’; vi awa 2 
afoe fiw % vruel es wnG'e fss1, ‘when the child saw 
Lahnd Singh coming towards him’; wa 8 user Sua, 
‘seeing the fire blazing’; 4 $ Hi@'st at Saar, ‘you will 
not see me (fem.) alive’; fant 8 Gee aa Su, ‘go and 
see the boys playing’; fea fea ni sisa S feds 83 Sfumn 
‘one day when he saw Nanak sitting alone’; 3 3 nmi 
adt front fea uSst* sci fxs1, <I never saw you (fem.) 
standing among the mourners’;} snt @n S at aafenti 
fzor, ‘what did you see him doing’ ? 

293. Here note the following points :— 

(1) Frequently a compound form of the parti- 
ciples is used, which is made by adding to the simple 
forms the perfect participle of the substantive verb. 

Ex. sxet Sfeni Wat, ‘a running horse’; fea wnfenn 
ast, ‘a dead dog’; Ga mtué au fea ef GER, ‘they were 
occupied with their work.’ 

(2) The governed noun is not necessarily ex- 
pressed. 

*usst, Pert. part. “fem. of ySer, ‘tostand.’ See table at Irregu- 





lar verbs. 

fLit., ‘in the mourning’, the reference being to the group of women 
who, on a death occurring in the neighbourhood assemble at the house 
of the deceased and go through the ceremoney kuow as fanmg, which is 
the conventional mode of expressing grief, like the wearing of black 
among more enlightened people. 
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Ex. @n H5* 3528 na@, ‘wake that sleeping 
(person).’ Ht 8 wiret 3 use, ‘save us from her who has 


come.’ 
(3) Often the participle is repeated to denote 


the repetition or continuance of the action. 

Ex, va ofe Yse dser va afte ot ct fea wre Sor, 
‘Har Rai playing about came and sat in Har Govind’s 
lap.’ 

(4) As regards the Perfect participle predicative, 
if the verb from which it is derived be transitive, 
having its object in the Nominative case, the parti- 
ciple must agree with the object. 

Ex. fe-a urs oe} fas saret wn@'er 5, ‘a rogue ele- 
phant is coming, having broken his chain.’ 


(5) In the predicative construction when the 
noun or pronoun is in an oblique case, the case sign 
is often repeated after the participle. 

Ex. ag w 8 fa@'fent $ a fen dH act ot feune, 
‘may the gurti never again bring us alive into this 
country’; H* Set 3 won faatfen 3, <I have passed the 
time weeping’; @n 3 H3 ue 6 di fea ws Het, ‘he heard 
this thing even when he was lying asleep’; @ & sae 
$ ste madi ot sdit wn@*at, <I am unable even to sleep 
for fear,’ lit., ‘to me fearing, even sleep does not come.’ 


(6) Sometimes the governed noun is left to be 
supplied and the case sign is attached to the parti- 
ciple only. 

Ex. nue} fenst i va eut5e § ava fest fx faust 
Haat H virus} eat set ware} 5 FS 8 feniian, ‘being 
afflicted by (lit., ‘by the hand of’) his wife he promised 


*FSt, Perf. part of Fist, ‘tosieep.’ See Table of Irregular Verbs. 
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that he would give to her (to another woman) the - 
bracelet which he had made for his wife’; 3 f3s nati 
fils f2u wn fSag* 1 un@fent 3 dt Sugerai § enn fest, ‘two 
or three mardsis arrived in the village. Immediately 
on arriving they pronounced a blessing on the 
lambardérs,y (gave them a pious salutation); fea afdet 
afddl 8 us fia en au ES font fa ws fad ye fean are, ‘as 


she went on speaking thus a great fear arose in her 
heart lest Dhruv should go away.’ 

294. The Perfect participle of usa, ‘to read,’ 
is used in the sense of ‘educated’ or ‘learned,’ as we 
speak in English of a ‘well read’ man. Sometimes it~ ¢ 
is preceded by fafunr, ‘written, making fsefewn ufgun, 


‘educated.’ 
NomMInAL COMPOUNDS. 
fagsru agai, ‘to mourn,’ ‘to make lamentation.’ 
dla faata ut@er, ‘to cry and scream,’ to raise an outcry.’ 
fai ot afsnret agat, ‘to sing one’s praises,’ ‘to laud one.’ 
Qu 8 8a d ae, the is late,’ ‘he was delayed.’ 
Bate aa, ‘to attack,’ ‘to invade’ (a country &c.) 
The object is construed with ua or @3. 
* * * * * * * * * 
NOTE. 

295. Instead of adding dfemn to the Perfect participle, 
to make the compound form, the suffix wt may be added, and 
this is regularly inflected to 2, &, dm. I have never heard this 
form used, but it occurs frequently in the Viddid. Ratandkar. It 
is analogous to the form of the Perfect participle in common 
use in Marwar. There the ordinary ending is U, corresponding 
to the Panj4bi fewn, but when this participle is used adjectively 
the suffix 3 isadded. Thns from ge, ‘to read,’ the Perf. part. 
adj. is 3@aa = Panj. ufgen dfenr or ufamiret ; from urge, ‘to beat,’ 
yroag = Panj. wfann dfenn, or wfaorent 

296. The following examples will illustrate this usage in 
Panjabi ; at Gx 3 wis By Bgs ATS Us fimrret_ fast, ‘when he saw a 
great deal of wealth lying by him’; @n 28 fea wro dt Sct ustet Ht, 
fat that time there was a heap of grass lying’; ofa ae fed HAS 
382 saa Hi es via adt wes Sa nts, ‘intoxicated with the name of ~ 
Hari they began to come with (their) faces turned in the 
direction of the town.’ 


% wit fsgaat and AT feat mean to ‘arrive’ at place, 
+ Kellogg, § 497, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
ImMpeRFECT AND PERFECT ParTIcIPpLEs ABSOLUTE. 


297. The Imperfect and Perfect participles are 
used absolutely with nouns and pronouns in the Nomi- 
native and oblique cases, to express various relations 
of time and circumstance. 

(1) With a noun or pronoun in the Nominative 
case the Imperfect participle is used in the oblique 
form masculine, either singular or plural to express 
some circumtance accompanying the action of the 
principal verb. It must often be rendered into English 
by the aid of such words as ‘while,’ ‘as,’ &c. 

Ex. Hs agé as@ @s aasraua fea udfenn, ‘as he 
traveled about he reached Kartdrpur’; Ht fane At dF ote 
& asi aafenit Sut €8 Ufenn, ‘the queen of Sri Krishan 
while talking (in the course of conversation) asked 
Dropad(’ ; fs »n@fent Ft fea ufunna Sfimr, ‘as I was 
coming from the village I saw a wolf.’ 

(2) By an easy transition the idea of cause follows 
from the same construction ; as, H ave wae A aa famr, 
‘I have become weary with working,’ lit., ‘while work- 
ing I became weary.’ 

(3) If it is desired to emphasize the participle 
the intensive particle dw, or the suffix nta, or both, may 
be added to it. It then denotes that the action was 
actually in progress at the moment spoken of or im- 
mediately before, Ex. fest @ uafeninta dt Qa dts fiw & 
3d f¥a un ATS, ‘immediately on reading the letter (on 
the reading of the letter) let him come into Bir Singh’s 
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tent’; nee wa dt utet uae ur fsail,“immediately on hear- 
ing (it) the queen fainted and fell’; nit fes 32d dt sata, 
‘we will start at daybreak’ (‘as soon as the day rises’); 
ssiat Je wa, ‘as soon as it was (or ‘is’) morning’. Some- 
times the participle is governed by the postposition 
ats, which strengthens the idea of immediateness of 
the action. Thus, uae va uiefent om dt a3 8 autre 
we az, ‘in the very act of putting the food (which 
Nanak gave him) into his mouth Kauda’s mind opened 
out’,* or ‘no sooner had he put the food into his mouth 
than &c.’ 

(4) If the subject of the principal verb is different 
from that to which the action of the participle is 
referred the latter must usually be put in the Genitive 
case. The first and second personal pronouns plural 
however may take the oblique forms »wmi and 3n% with- 
out the genitive suffix. If the subject of the participle 
denotes an inanimate thing the genitive suffix is often 
unexpressed. 

Ex. asa 8 @*8 afo-fenit adn Sai $ using ot are 
uvus fen, ‘while Ngnak remained there a number of 
people obtained the name of God’; fes dede sfau, 
‘let us go while it is day.’} 

a. The participle may be followed by 8. Ex. wmi 
Sud 8 Gu Gs fawn, ‘while I was looking it flew away,’ 





*Lit., “Kaud4’s skulls opened,’ i.e., the veil that was over his 
intellect fell off and he saw his own degraded condition (he was a 
demon), and the excellency of Nd4nak’s character as they really were. 
It is needless to add that as a result he became a devoted follower of the 


Gurd. 


¢ That is, were instructed in the true knowledge of God. 
t ge Ge, when used without a noun means ‘gradually’ or ‘in the 
course of time.’ Thus, de ge AB We femn, ‘gradually (or ‘in course of 


time) it was all used up’ ge de Ba 2 urd US Ha oP, ‘in the course of 
time his four sons died. 
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and the subject may be left to be supplied ; as, 858 
See $ eufvat wn famr, ‘as I (he, she, &c.) went on 
searching noon came.’ 

6, This same form of expression may again some- 
times be rendered by the phrase, ‘by the time,’&c. Ex. 
Hs vifent $ Ga ua ATG, ‘he will die by the time I get 
there,’ which is the same thing as saying, ‘while I am 
going he will die.’ nmi nifent 8 3t we Sri, ‘by the 
time we get there (or ‘while we are going’) he will eat 
him’.* 

(5) The Imperfect participle is often idiomatically 

employed in the oblique form singular with words 
denoting time or place, to specify the time when, the 
direction &c. Ex. HodA gue 28, ‘at sun set,’ lit., ‘at 
the time of the sun’s sinking’; 3228 umm, ‘towards the 
rising’ (of the sun) ; waet 2dt, ‘at the time of death.’ 
“ (6) To express time 7/1 when the participle may 
be followed by the postposition 31#¥ or Bat, &e., and 
the subject be put in the Genitive case, or, if the first 
or second personal pronoun, in the oblique form nmi 
sn, Ex. nmi nn@*feni Sat Au sare, ‘keep the work 
going till I come.’ 

(7) The same construction, with ste, 322, &ce., 
when the principal verb is in the absolute Future 
denotes time by when. ‘Thus in the examples given 
under (4) }, for aifemt 8 we may substitute wifent sret 
or Aifemt Sat or vifenti Sta, without in any degree alter- 
ing the sense. 





* Of Nanak’s two companions Bala and Mardana, the latter had 
gone to a place nine kos distant where he fell into the hands of the 
demon Kauda who forthwith prepared to devour him. NAnak know- 
*ng what had happened proposed to B4l4 that they ge to his rescue, 
to which B4l4 replied asin the text. For the form SHt of the Future 
the reader may referto 127. 
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(8) Time dy or at which is also very idiomati- 
cally expressed by the Perfect participle in the Ablative 
case, agreeing in gender with some noun denoting time. 

Ex. ws udt 3 wa vet 3, ‘I must go home by 
evening’; ufua fes va 3 saidi, ‘we shall start in the 
middle of the forenoon,’ lit., ‘a watch of the day 
having risen’; Aida Awuat as wet dt Sean Qs ua 
user 3, ‘when five or six hours of the night 
having passed the moon god rises,’ lit., ‘when by the 
time five or six hours of the night have passed the 
moon god rising stands.’ 


(9) Again with the word denoting the agent of 
the action in the Dative case either participle may be 
idiomatically used in the oblique form singlar or 
plural, with or without 8 to express time elapsed. The 
Imperfect participle is employed when it is intended - 
to represent the action as in progress during the 
period specified, and the Perfect participle, if to re- 
present it as completed. 

Ex. @u 8 fags agé age 3 ead a3, he worked for 
two years, ‘lit.’ ‘to him working two years elapsed,; 
H 8 fea eeret ulfenit § wa udis G ae, ‘I have been 
taking this medicine for four months’; 4 8 wi-8 une sta 
2ad 3 a2, ‘itis four years since I came here,’ lit., ‘to 
me having come here four years have happened’; H 8 
fen das fos wnfentt 8 aa UA wan dt Seni gs, ‘itis only 
four or five hours since I came into this town.’ 

a. In this construction too the subject is often 
unexpressed. 

Ex. xvi Ga of fe $ 8 wits GAB, ‘when I (he, she, 
&c.) had stayed there six months,’ lit., ‘when six 
months had passed to me staying there’; 3 8 uifsni 
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@ ead U2 us, ‘it is two years since I sent you.’ 

6. Sometimes the Dative case suffix is placed 
after the participle only, and the noun or pronoun 
appears simply in the oblique form. 


Ex. wnt usfeni 8 fea og fem 3, ‘we have been 
reading for a long time’; @n a® 8 yin Ha ead BB, ‘it is 
today seven years since he went’; wt Hae nd 8 Bta HSH 
3 Ate, ‘when the deceased has been dead four years.” 


(10) The Perfect participles of the auxiliary verb 
get, and of the verbs dize1 and avast, ‘to pass,’ are 
used in the plural with a noun in the Nominative case 
to denote time elapsed. 

Ex. 31a ¢3d 38 HW asaxS fawn, ‘four years ago I 
went to Calcutta’; aet feo dS @u 2a wrfenn, ‘several 
dayshaving passed (or ‘several days ago’) he came 
again.’ 

(11) According to a very common idiom the Perfect 
participle absolute when used to express simple state 
and condition, or continued action, if derived from a 
transitive verb, is put in the form of the feminine 
singular, though the noun qualified by it be in the 
masculine gender. This must often be translated by 
the preposition ‘with,’ or by some English phrase. 

Ex. ae} net Aasg se} uta wat 3, ‘some person is 
standing outside with oranges’; @u Het HAS uTdt afver 
3, ‘he always remains with sword girt,’ lit., ‘with 
sword taken,’ or ‘assumed.’ 

a. Often the final vowel of the participle takes bindt. 

Ex. @a aus @stdl Got 3, ‘he is sitting with his 
clothes off’; ae} udu stg fd wat Hi, ‘some man was 
standing with a load thrown (down)’; 3H dy wat 
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fa"@ ud, ‘why are you standing with (your) hands 
folded’ 2 

b. The oblique masculine form of the participle 
is used in the same way, but this idiom is rather 
Hindi than Panjabi.” Ex. &t waz.urd @n dt 8@et ug 
Hot HI, ‘someone with sword girt was sitting at his 
threshold.’ 

Nominat Compounps. 


uGat agar, ‘to sigh.’ 

Yost uret, ‘to faint.’ 

ys agat, ‘to gain,’ ‘to acquire,’ ‘to obtain.’ 

HS yrus dfewr, ‘it was gained by me,’ <I gained,’ 
‘obtained.’ 

wisi Get, ‘to be blistered,’ 


sat Ge. \ ‘to make a disturbance’ or ‘an uproar.’ 
* 2 * * = * * 
NOTE. 

298. A peculiar form of the Imperfect participle absolute 
is sometimes met with, ending in ©, as in the following ex- 
ample from the Janam Sdkhi ; si ama AHEt ct Ss Bfann FIs 
at arg font Gai 3 efo ufenn, ‘then N4nak on hearing (it) rose and 
ran. On going he immediately fell at K4lu’s feet,’ lit., ‘falling 
fell,’ i. e., fell down. This form is doubtless to be connected 
with the Sindhf Imperfect participle which ends in %. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Noun oF AGENCY.—GERUND. 


299. From any verb may be formed a Noun of 
Agency, or as it has also been called, a Substantive 
participle, by adding to the oblique form of the infini- 
tive the suffix <%1,* fem., ett. As its name implies, 
it denotes the agent of the action expressed by the 
verb from which it is derived. Thus, from fsuas, ‘to 
write,’ is formed fsuZers1, or, dropping the final vowel 
of the infinitive, fsueeis1, ‘a writer’ ; from set, ‘to 
speak,’ Sszets, ‘a speaker,’ &. When two nouns of 
agency occur in juxtaposition the suffix is expressed 
only with the last ; as, »nn@e wAtee, ‘people who are 
coming and going,’ lit., ‘comers and goers.’ 

300. The object is generally put in the Genitive 
case if it is definite, and the Nominative if it is indefi- 
nite. Ex. fen wa et uA@ezzm1 ae 3, ‘who is the 
player on this instrument’ ? but ae? gat anAI@eets 
mrG@*et 3, ‘some musician (player on an instrument) is 
coming’; win dd1ci ua@eem} fea 3, ‘where is the 
woman who baked this bread’? a da} um@eers} 
ae a, ‘is there any woman here who bakes bread’ 2 


301. Often it has a future signification, denoting 
what is or was on the point of taking place ; as, 9* ar 
wets vit, ‘I was about to go,’ lit., I was a goer’ ; ast 
Bases} U, ‘the train is about to start.’ Or it may 
sometimes be substituted for the Absolute Future even 
when the imminence of the action is not implied. In 





* JTS and Jd are also used, but these are Hindtf rather than 
Panjabf, and are seldom heard in this part of the country. 
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this case it conveys somewhat the idea of purpose or 
intention. Thus, i ay vteets Ht, ‘I was intending to 
go tomorrow,’ ‘I was to have gone tomorrow’ ; fi ae 
Atzetst gi, ‘I am intending to go tomorrow.’ 

Obs. Of the auxiliary verb, the noun of agency Seem, 
always means ‘that which isto be’; as, deastut asi, ‘things 
that are to be,’ in the future. 

302. Again it is used as an adjective, to qualify 
anoun. Ex. ys var@eerfani Aeis wnfunn, ‘the Jas 
who were working the well said’ ; (‘the Ja s who were 
making the well go.’) W 3 8 fea um@east ads Shi, 
‘shall I tell you something that will make you laugh’ ? 
lit., ‘a causing-to-laugh thing.” Whenso used it not 
unfrequently loses entirely the idea of agency, and 
denotes the fitness or suitableness of the thing signi- 
fied by the qualified noun for whatis expressed by 
the verb to which the suffix 21s1 is attached ; as, we- 
zis} din, ‘a thing fit to eat? ; Heseal ais, ‘a thing fit 
to hear,’ or ‘worth hearing.’ The context always 
makes it sufficiently clear when it is to be understood 
in this sense. 

303. This same termination may be added to any 
noun in the oblique form to convert it into an adjec- 
tive conveying more or less the idea of fossession of 
the thing denoted by the noun, or something related 
to it. 
Ex. i fga guest are Ys set, ‘I bought a 
milch cow’ ; @a Huizistas HT S$ we, ‘tell me that 
story about the snakes,’ that snake story’ ; H8uzme 
Hdvta, ‘the Malaudh Sardar,’ the Sarddr who lives at 
Malaudb’ ; ‘feastest utsntg, ‘the king of Delhi’ ; dsiag 


ge, ‘flowering shrubs,’ &c. 
Sometimes the qualified noun is not expressed, 
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in which case <=3t has the force of ‘man,’ ‘person, or 
something similar. 

Ex. @z dadtes fad famn, ‘where did that man 
with the basket go’? wn@ @avcfsa fta@a sta zi- 
erat dst 9, ‘come let us go over there where that man 
with the red cap is sitting.’ 

304. Sometimes the termination is zest, as in 
the following ; 83 na a@'s St SIR US US ARISES ane 
ams ulz, ‘these all indeed sing well, but not like (but 
less than) the Kakkar brahman,’ i. e., the brahman 
who lives in Kakkar. 

305. The Gerund is identical in form with the 
Perfect participle, except that in the case of verbs 
having the Perfect participle irregular the gerund usu- 
ally adheres to the regular form. Thus, of vAre1, ‘to 
go,’ the participle is fam, but the gerund arfenn ; of 
utet, ‘to eat,’ the participle is utg1, but the gerund 
uifenn, &c.* 

306. The Gerund is seldom used in the Nomina- 
tive case, except in the construction of certain classes 
of compound verbs, to be noted hereafter. In the 
oblique cases, which are of very common occurrence, 
it is inflected like the participle, to @ and feni in the 
masculine, and &t and emi in the feminine, singular 
and plural. It expresses in the abstract the action de- 
noted by the verb, and may therefore in the oblique 
cases very often be used interchangeably with the infi- 
nitive which also has the force of a verbal noun. Thus, 
we may say GH @ uss HS est Ha Sfent or Cue nas 
3, &c., ‘I was much grieved at his death,’ lit., ‘by his 





id This rule is not invariable, the gerund of ATT jin the oblique 
cases, and of 4TET and other irregular verbs being met with sometimes 
in the same form as the participle. 
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’ dying there was much grief to me.’ 

307. There is this peculiarity about the use of the 
gerund in the oblique form, that it is apparently a 
" matter of indifference whether the singular or the 
plural is employed, and also that in the Ablative the 
case suffix is omitted as often as it is expressed, es- 
pecially in the plural. 

Ex. fowrs 2d 3 HS fFs Sa andl vnG*2 va, ‘by 
meditation (meditating) I have a view of three 
worlds.’ In another passage of the Janam Sdékhi the 
same sentence occurs in this form ; fants afantt 3 fs 
| $a svdt wn@S us. Again, as illustrating the omission 
of the suffix ; ye @urfent (3) nd eu ea 9 AEG, “(by) 
Dhruv’s coming ~all sorrows will vanish’ ; fen wei 2 
‘ ufgnit, ‘by reading this book,’ or ‘by the reading of 
_ this book’. Further examples illustrating the use of 
the Gerund are as follows; sata ae fird, ‘after your 
going’ ; HaeS 2 ad WAS, ‘according to the saying of 
Marda4nd,’ i. e., ‘as Mard4na4_ said’ ; feu aut au sana 
3 Wa fast sdt age nA, ‘this (man) engaged in no work 
without asking the astrologers,’ ‘without the asking 
of the astrologers’ ; fen AS@ ute fast fgne 3, ‘without 


the putting on of this sacred thread he is unclean,’ i. 
e., ‘unless it be put on, 


> &c. And inthe Nominative 
case ; Qa at faut sdt Hse, ‘he does not mind what I 
say” (“my saying’) ; ugt evufaer Be 8, ‘listen to the 
reading of (your) sons,’ or ‘to what your sons have 


read.’ 
* * * * * * * * * 
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CHAPTER XL. 
EXTENSION OF THE PerFecT TeNses BY THE INSERTION 
OF dfenn—ConsTRUCTIONS WITH THE 
GENITIVE CASE. 

308. A common variation of the present Perfect, 
Past Perfect, and Future Perfect tenses is effected 
by inserting Sfent between the participle and the 
auxiliary. 

Ex. wd fees 6 feai fiat ows est ASH atst dfenn 
3, ‘my steward has practiced great oppression on 
these fakeers’; gars wi HH Shi 3 ufusi dt stsa usa usiet 
Tet HH, ‘the wife of Hayat Kha, had from the very 
first believed on Nanak.’ : 

309. With regards to this, Beams says, ‘‘There 
is perhaps implied the idea of the action having been 
performed some time ago and being still in force, so 
that it harmonized with the usually continuative mean- 
ing of ho as an auxiliary in Panjabi.’’There is no doubt 
that very often this is the force of dfenn when so 
used. Thus, #* @n $ urfseun afewn 3 not only means, 
‘I have sent him,” but also implies that he has not yet 
come back. @n 8 au3 Afantt Hane! 8 Ze ats Sfenn wr, 
‘he had imprisoned many brahmans,’ and they were 
still incarcerated at the time spoken of. f¥a aw ata 2 
Gu & Wu ug ce Ue arfenn ast Set Ht, ‘a black serpent 
having spread its hood had overshadowed his face’, 
and continued in that position. Without det in this 
sentence the bare fact would be stated that the ser- 
pent had raised its hood over him. The insertion of 
it presents the situation as it was after the action of 
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the serpent in spreading its hood. Although it is 
impossible to express in English the precise shade of 
meaning which is produced by the use of this parti- 
ciple, it should be borne in mind that its general effect 
is always to divert attention from the act expressed. 
by the verb, to the position of affairs following it. 
Thus in the example given above, fi: @x 8 uifeun dfenr 
3, the mind of the hearer is occupied not so much 
with the act of the sender as with the fact of the 
messenger, or whoever he is, being away. Again in the 
following, sfae ufs 28 aa 8 ae ot os Ufenn dfent m, 
‘the raja had asked the sage ~ Nérid concerning the 
condition of Dhruv,’ the impression left on the mind 
was not so much that the r4j4 had made the inquiry, as 
that as a result of that inquiry he was acquainted 
with Dhruv’s condition. I should therefore say that 
not only is the action in this construction represented 
as being stillin force, which is true sometimes only, 
but the prominent thing is the effect or situation 
following the act, rather than the act itself. 

310. Note the following idiomatic uses of the 
Genitive case. 

(1) Governed by a Perfect participle it denotes 
the instrument, or cause, or author. 

Ex. faust 2 war dfenn, ‘stricken with misfor- 
tune’; nde ure] Gn et atl del 3, ‘the Anand Bani* was 
(lit., ‘is having been’) composed by him’; usp yrys 
wet oafen dfenr sig gs wnfenn, ‘the king expelled 
by his brother came towards Lahore. 

a, To this construction must be referred the 
common use of the Perfect participle of the verb HTgST, 





*The name of a section of the Granth. 
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‘to strike,’ as a postposition signifying ‘by,’ ‘by:réason 
of.’ It takes the oblique form masculine, and often 
stands before the noun it governs. Ex., sea w9 
want 8 waste eaus ds vst fumt Ht, ‘Nanak being dis- 
tressed by reason of the heat was lying asleep under 
a tree’; adu & wg, ‘by reason of anger.’ In the 
following however the participle is used in its proper 
sense of ‘stricken,’ and agrees with its noun ; aati sa 
Shot utdimt ga atu, ‘the girls stricken with fear ran 
away.’ 

(2) It is used to denote age. 

Ex. Gu desi efsut et 4, ‘he is fifteen years old’; 
At stoa Suit ugHi et dfewr, ‘when Nanak was nine 
years old.’ 

(3) It denotes the value of a thing. 

Ex. wg wis 2 wet, four annas worth of flour’; 
Fat fea a fss vara gueion at 82, ‘if anyone should 
give even three thousand rupees for this’; at sucht 
et us, ‘goods worth twenty rupees. 

(4) It denotes nationality. 

Ex. @y 2 usta, ‘a Pathdn by nationality’; arg 
= fuatnt, ‘a Mirdsi by caste’; daz et Get, ‘a Chona by 
clan.’ 

(5) It denotes the material of which a thing is 
made. 

Ex. aud a W3, ‘a cotton thread’; fidt =e: gigi 
‘an earthen vessel’; Afes ut ery, ‘a gold ring.’ : 

(6) 1t denotes origin or source. 

Ex, avas = uiat, ‘a Kébuli horse’; asifes eT Ts, 
‘English goods,’ ‘foreign goods.’ 

(7) That by which an oath is taken is put in the 
Genitive case. 
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Ex, nd ag #, ‘by the Gurw’; f Saat dt wd, ‘by - 
(my) brother,’ lit:, ‘to me (is) the brother’s oath.’ 

(8) Some adjectives expressing wish or desire 
are construed with the Genitive of the thing wished 
for, &c. 
Ex. 32} et dwt, Shungry for bread’; wet e f3- 
utfeunt, ‘thirsty for water’; uiat et Sst, ‘covetous of 
wealth.’ 

(9) The atirvibutive Genitive, qualifying the noun 
in various senses. 

Ex. feag eta, ‘a Kikkar tree’ ; wia = ger, ‘a 
mango tree’; sda e} Hza, ‘the Lahore road’ ; agyet 
Ud, ‘a Gurmukhi book’ ; aaat a al@, ‘carrot 
seed.’ 

(10) Genitive of distribution. 

Ex. 3H 8 3x, ‘day by day’; wits @ wels, 
‘month by month’ ; @*a aan @ Han est stot Het Sat V, 
‘each year a very great mel4 assembles there.’ 

(11) The verb was", ‘to strike,’ &c., when the 
instrument is mentioned usually takes its object in the 
Genitive case, and in the perfect tenses agrees in 
gender and number with the noun denoting the ins- 
trument. 

Ex. @n 3 fidt Ast wd, ‘he struck me with a 
shoe’ ; @n 3 adn aig ast ytd, ‘he struck me four 
times with a shoe,’ lit.? ‘with four shoes’ ; vifami atatni 
fezi wdint, ‘the boys threw bricks at us,’ ‘pelted us 
with bricks.’ 

311. When it can readily be supplied there is fre- 
quently an ellipsis of the noun governing the Gen. case. 

Ex. adi (ais) wz,‘listen to what I say,’ lit. ‘listen 
to my (word) ; saa @ fai et (ais) ot Hat, “Nanak did 
not mind what anyone said’ ; @a 8 (wa) & afenit det 
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He, ‘in his (house) there were two daughters (born)’, 
i, e. he had two daughters ; 29 fea ws Afimn, ‘a son 
was born in my (house) ; asa 8 wa @ nea wre, 
‘Ndnak’s (folks) hearing (it) came.’, lit., ‘the (people) 
of Ndnak’s house hearing came.’ 


NominaL ComMpounDs. 

Ad ado, ‘to make manifest,’ or ‘known,’ to de- 
Uugde ast, \ clare,’ ‘inform.’ 
wate agst, ‘to found’ (a town, &c) to render pros- 

perous,’ ‘to occupy.’ 
&S agai, ‘to commit to memory.’ 
fea Hist Gs 3, ‘I know this by heart.’ 

* * * * * * * * * 
NOTE. 

312. With regard to the ellipsis of the noun governing 

the Genitive case Kellogg, (§ 697) says that in such a sentence 
as that quoted in the text, Ra fea ug Afi, native grammarians 
deny that there is any ellipsis. He says, ‘“‘The practical rule 
for the use of this would seem to be this. Wherever, in 
English idiom, possession must be expressed by a verb, as, e.g., 
‘to have,’ the Hindi Genitive in ® must be used whatever may 
the gender of the following noun; but when in English, the 
possessive case must be employed, then Hindf idiom demands 
the Genitive with a, @ or at (Panj., =, 3, &). Thus, ‘it is my be 
son’ must be rendered in Hindf, Rav uz 3; but ‘I have a son,’ 
Waus3.” He suggests thit this 2 of the possessive Probably 
only chances to be identic1l in form with the oblique masculine 
inflection & (Panj. 2%); and, in fact, has arisen from another 
modification of the Sanskrit participle Krita. I hesitate to call 
in question an explanation offered by so good an authority as 
Dr. Kellogg, but considering the fact that the governing word 
is often omitted in other idioms, as, e. g-, wa 2, ‘(people) of 
the house,’ i.e., ‘family’ ; @n 3 fan & at ft, ‘he did not mind 
anyone’s (word),’ &c., and furthermore, that in Panjdbf at any 
rate the uninflected form of the genitive is undoubtedly used 
often where English idiom would employ the verb ‘to have’ it 
seems most natural to regard this as an ellipsis, and unnecessary 
to resort to any other explanation. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
MoDES OF EXPRESSING TIME.—THE PRESENT IMPERFECT 

USED IN A FuTuRE OR PAsT SENSE. —THE 

INDEFINITE PERFECT USED WITH REF- 
ERENCE TO A FUTURE EVENT. 

313. Several forms of expression relating to 
the lapse of time have been noted in the Chapter on 
the Participle absolute. Others are as follows :— 

(1) Time since when, or during which, may be 
expressed by the Genitive case, the genitive suffix 
being inflected to agree with the subject of the verb. 
Ex @a ds = fawn Sfewn 3, ‘he has been (is) gone since 
yesterday’; 7 3 8 ag3z faa ot Qatac? Ht, ‘I have been 
(was) expecting you for a long time.’ The four pro- 
nominal adverbs of time az, 32, az and ad, are often 
used with the genitive suffix in this sense. Thus, He 
21, ‘since,’ ‘since when’; 3e =, ‘since then’; ae =, 
‘since when’ ? ‘how long’? a@ 2, ‘for a long time.’ 
Examples are ; Re et H witfenn, ‘since (ever since) I 
came’; @u az ot ast det 3, ‘how long (since when) has 
she been gone? ? f° 3 8 @staet ae a7 Ht, ‘I have been 
expecting you for a long time.” The relative may be 
used for the correlative, usually in the intensive 
form, AS; as, Fe AS St wnfenr ai, <I have been here 
since then,’ or more literally, ‘since that very time I 
have been come.’ 

(2) The.same idea may be expressed by the 


Ablative case. 
Ex. @u fes &, ‘since that day’; nm at sat feu 


3 Aoi <faat Senet wt, I was living in the town of 
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Sd4m for twenty years.’ 
a. There is practically little difference between 


these two forms of expression, but when the Ablative 
is used the mind looks back to the starting point of 
the interval named, while in the Genitive construc- 
tion the interval itself rather is the prominent thing. 

b. In accordance with a common idiom, when 
speaking of an interval either of time or of space both 
limits of which are defined, the starting point is put 
in the Ablative case followed by the conjunctive parti- 
ciple of the verb Set or at@et. The word denoting 
the termination of the interval is governed by the 
postposition ste}, 3x1, 3ta or some equivalent. 

Ex. Waar 3 8 n2a Sta, ‘from evening till morn- 
ing’; Hes" sa vufsa ste¥, ‘from early morning till 
noon’; fag & st ai Sta, ‘from head to foot.’ 

(3) The interval after or within which an event 
is to occur is expressed by the Dative case. 

Ex. fea wits 8 nit wn mera, ‘I will come in 
a month’; Gai ast want 8 3 at ate avril, ‘in five or 
seven (or, as we should say, “five or six’) years you 


too will find out.’ 
(4) A word denoting the time by or within which 


an event will occur is also construed with the postposi- 
tion sre, or one of its equivalents. 

Ex. 4 Gest fest se aon ot ue si ust Ha Ang, 
‘if it eee not rain within fifteen days the crop will 
dry up’; f* deat sdta ste te «6-3, ‘I must go by the 
fifteenth ‘of the month.’ 

(5) The expression ‘meanwhile’ is rendered by 
fess (f85, 43) followed by fs, 3, or faa &. 

Ex. fess fés @a wn famr, ‘meanwhile he came’; 
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n-3 8 fea das nnez vrs u3-8 vwrfunn, ‘meanwhile an 
old man came and said to his son’; fess feu Saat 8 
as sel sasdt Ga un fsast, ‘meanwhile with (her) 
servants Nurbharj arrived there.’ 

314. The present Imperfect tense is used for 
the Future when the action is conceived of as imme- 
diately to follow. 

Ex.  »nGtet ot, ‘I am coming’; f wa vow 
feun@t ai, <I will bring a spinning wheel from the 
house’; nit sdt end faa 5a 3 wa ue, ‘I will not tell, 
go and ask someone else.’ 

315. So also it is used to denote past action in 
progress to the present time. 

Ex. usi* ct H* @u & @siaet ai, <I have been ex- 
pecting him since the day before yesterday’ (and am 
doing so still); “ffee* 3 i 23 @*3* fsfann ao faa vue 3, 
‘since the day I fell off the roof my head has been 
aching’. 
316. The Indefinite Perfect is often used in the 
protasis of a conditional orrelative sentence to express 
an action which thouch yet in the future is of past 
time when considered in relation to the verb in the 
apodosis or principal clause. 

Ex. # fea 3a fest fet gt A Ga om fest 37 wist 
@&% vist ater whut 9, ‘I will ask one more favour (alms), 
if that is not obtained it will be difficult for me to 
go to my mother,’(my going to my mother is difficult); 


=~ 


= 


what would you understand’ ? 
*faee. The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative pro- a 
the oblique “forms @H, fan and fan, by dropping A : 


aihik in its place coalesce with the word to form 
pronounced @*Ze, 





nouns, in 


and taking ‘s 
"fas, ftfes, fa‘fas, which are commonly 


free, foree. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
THe Dative Case.—THE ABLATIVE Cask.— PRONOUNS 
IN APPOSITION WITH a Noun. 


317. The Dative case is often used to express 
design or purpose. ; 

Ex. ydin wig 3 fami gd, ‘the groom has gone for 
grass’; H uta dt att $§ Got ai, ‘I am sitting to watch 
the garden,’ lit., ‘for watching,’ or ‘keeping.’ In the 
Janam Sékhi Muhammadan priest makes the following 
confession; fan eus* wi’ fané 3 a® GA eus nat fes 
uifamnit 8 famn nt, ‘when (at what time) I went for prayers 
my heart had gone for horses,’ i. e. instead of thinking 
of my devotions, my mind was occupied with the pur- 
pose I had of buying horses. 

318. The infinitive is used in the Dative case in 
the same way. Ix. @a fue 8 faa, ‘he went to see’; 
ai@e § Sa ugzs wre H, ‘many people had come to bathe.’ 
The case sign may be omitted; as, a1sx yal sare Aas 
8 fawn, ‘Nanak went to the jungle to graze the buffalo.’ 
The meaning is different when the infinitive is followed 
by the substantive verb. It then denotes that the 
action is about to take place.t Ex. fi* ué GA ure & wt, 
‘I was just about to eat my dinner’; H* afue $ wi, ‘I 
was about to say.’ In this construction & must be 
expressed. 

319. Again the Dative is used to denote the 
price given or asked for a thing. 

Ex. fea 8 ond 8 fazer a, ‘this sells for two annas’; 
w fea suet 8 fea Get fsurfenn, <I bought (lit., ‘brought’) 
this book for one rupee,’ 


* zug, the Arabic for ag, ‘time.’ 
t See § 168 (6) 
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a. Note the distinction between the Genitive of 
value, as explained in § 310 (3), and the Dative of 
price, The former expresses in a general way what a 
thing is worth, but it as well as the Dative is employed 
also to denote the actual price of a thing, in the follow- 
ing manner. The seller uses the genitive when he says 
what he will take for it, and the dative when he says 
what he will give it for. The buyer on the other 
hand uses the genitive when he says what he gave 
or will give, and the dative when he says for what 
he got it. 

Ex. fea n@ gueté a Wat 3, ‘this horse is worth 

100 rupees.’ 

fen UZ aH AG gue feuiiar, #1 will take 
100 ruppees for this horse.’ 

feg Wat H He guelé 8 fenian, ‘I will give this 
horse for 100 rupees.’ 

fen WZ att AG gue fest, ‘I gave 100 
rupees for this horse.’ 

feg Watt n@ guet? 8 Surfenn,* <I got this 
horse for 100 rupees.” 

320. The Dative also denotes use, 
following ; fea 8 3Hf at ada, ‘what will you do with 
this’? i. e., of what use will it be to you ? 

321. With an adjective in the predicate a noun 


is often construed in the Ablative case to denote that 


with respect to which it is predicated. 
Ex. fas 3 oan, ‘naked with respect to his (head),’ 


i. e., ‘bareheaded’; Gai 3 Salut ae st afddini, ‘they 
never go (‘remain’) barefooted’; Sometimes the noun 
is quite superfluous as the adjective alone expresses 

* 3 vwifenn= 82 wofenn, ‘having taken came’=‘brought,’ or ‘got,’ 


the same as fannfenn. 


as in the 
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everything. Ex. @u wit 3 aret Ht, ‘he was one-eyed 
with respect to his eye’; fHa* dint, ‘baldheaded with 
respect to her head.’ 

322. As regards the usage to be followed when 
a personal pronoun stands in apposition with a noun 
or an adjective employed as a noun, in an oblique case, 
there are a few points which should be carefully noted. 

(1) The case suffix may be placed after the latter 
only ; as, 4° faastaft $, ‘to me unfortunate one.’ The 
plurals of the first and second persons are expressed in 
the forms um, ant (not wm, BHT OF 301); as, mT Aet H, 
‘by us Jats’ ; ani vai 8, ‘to you both,’ ‘to you two.’ 

(2) Or the suffix is repeated, with the effect of 
throwing the emphasis on the word with which the 
pronoun is in apposition. Thus, if we wished to say, 
e. g., ‘To us men (as distinguished from the brutes) 
God has given intelligence,’ we should express it in 
this way, 7 8 wSui $ uaghng 6 du fesi vg, but if our 
meaning were, ‘To us (as distinguished from other 
men) God has given intelligence,’ we must say, wHi Sat 
$ using 6 du fest 3, The second form might be used 
for the first though it would not express the meaning 
so clearly, but never the first for the second. 

(3) If the pronoun and the word with which it is 
in apposition are in the Genitive case, the former may 
either take the oblique form as above, without the 
suffix, or the usual form of the Genitive, ta, Hts, 
gutat, &. Usually both are inflected to agree with 
the governing noun. 


Ex. 3ni Hei 4 at dts 4, ‘what is the custom of 
you Jats’? # 301 nag ase vi A nifRot atIsa HS adie Sug 
Gurfenit, ‘I thank thee that thou hast caused to be 
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born such a child in the house of me a poor (man)’; 
BaTdiuit yASutat ent Shisi, ‘the women of you Moham- 
madans’; ntat Win et afar At 31 Jet 3, ‘the Ganges of 
us Khattrjs is the shop.’* ; 

(4) Sometimes however this agreement with the 
governing noun is lost sight of, and the pronoun is 
inflected as if it were a qualifying adjunct of the word 
with which it is in apposition, as in the following sen- 
tence ; &&t nit HIS ugerlnii et eAHS 31 ST, ‘no one will 
causelessly be an enemy of us strangers.’ It would be 
more in accordance with the ruie, and with common 
usage to say, HT3t udeHlnit et SHHE. 

(5) When the word with which the pronoun is in 
apposition is governed by a postposition that is used 
with the Genitive case, the same rule applies as above. 
The pronoun may take the oblique form simply or be 
put in the Genitive. Ex. 3a'3 fen fea or gnt fdguit fds, 
‘among you Hindus.’ 

NomiInAL CompounbDs. 
fan 8 (or @°3) @s s1@at, ‘to punish one.’ 
fan ut Had agai, ‘to thank one’. (not generally used 


except with reference to God.) 
* * * * * * * 





* Spoken ironically, meaning, ‘We Khattris have no time for reli- 
gious observances. Money is the object of our devotion, as the Ganges 
is of others,’ reminding us of the wordsof the Apostle in Phil. 3:19, 
‘whose god is thir belly.” 
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CHAPTER XLIII.. 
AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVEs.—AGREEMENT OF VERBS.— 
THE USE OF WORDS IN PAIRS. 


323. Adjectives in general agree in gender, num- 
ber, and case, with the nouns they qualify, but if the 
latter is in the Accusative case; an adjective which 
ends in un, occurring in the predicate, may remain unin- 
flected or take the oblique form masculine; either 
singular or plural, whatever be the number and gender 
of the noun. 


Ex. @n 3 vi3 8 nafVer ast, l ‘he made the 
Gu 3 43 8 nafs ats, boy asham- 
@n 6 ¥3 3 naftfenit ast, j ed.’ 
Gu 6 tifsnr 8 waffier ats, &c., ‘he made the boys 

ashamed.’ 

Gyn 5 asl S Hafiet atsr, ‘he made the 
Qn 8 aa) 8 Hafier als, &e., gir] ashamed.’ 
Gu 6 adint 3 nafh eet ats, ‘he made the 


oi 


Gn 6 asin 8 nafife ats, &c., \ girls asham- 
ed.’ 

324. Adjectives and other qualifying adjuncts 
when used with two or more nouns of different 
genders, either agree with the nearest, or are put in 
the masculine, generally the masculine plural. 

Ex. 333 Gg WSst AS WS waa d, ‘O true Gury 
our lives and wealth are present,’ i. e., at your dispo- 
sal, or service ; 33 U3 astnit, ‘your sons and daughters’ ; 
Hd us w3 fenst Ae‘ vs, ‘my sons and (my) wife are 
living.’ 

325. There is no uniformity of usage with regard 
to the agreement of verbs having two or more subjects 
of different genders. Sometimes the verb agrees with 
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the subject that stands nearest to it, but more com- 
monly the masculine has the preference. 

Ex. fen @ats ai 8 fimre oe fesa A Wavat og 
= Bui net ofddinit siti, “there always remained with him 
twelve hundred infantry, and about three hundred 
cavalry, and two guns’; as wa sts WS wut dhl fess 
feds Sfe 85, ‘K4lu and L4li and Amman 6;)4 all three 
sat down together’ ; Ht31 wid Hest wie, ‘(his) mother 
and Mardd4naé came.’ 

326. When a verb in one of the perfect tenses has 
two or more objects of different genders, in the Nom- 
inative case, it agrees with the nearest. 

Ex. # fea fuar3 fea fort uaal, ‘I caught a cock 
sparrow and a hen sparrow.’ 


327. It is a very common practice to use nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs, in pairs, the two members either 
being synonymous or having closely related meanings. 
The second usually adds little or nothing to the mean- 
ing of the first, and in translating the phrase often 
sounds tautological in English, though in the original, 
when one gets accustomed to it, it seems natural 
enough. 

Ex. fen Sas &u ava fare, ‘teach this (boy) 
some trade’ ; rai Wat “efys fet aget, ‘render service 
to devotees and holy men’ ; &u3 Az, ‘clothes’ ; 831 
Bsa, ‘covetous’ ; Su stxa JS, “Zo looking and investi- 
gating,’ i. e., ‘go cautiously.’ 

328. If the two members of the pair can be made 
to rhyme, so much the better. 

Ex. nsunfi faa 3 & dat sta Sat 03a fess ve aft 
us, ‘Sanyasis go (‘remain’) naked from head to foot, 
rubbed over with ashes’ ; 48' 38st, ‘dirty’ ; fea fund 
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83 dt feat 8 de de arsam, ‘this cage in a very few days 
will break up.’ i. e., this bodily frame will be dissolv- 
ed. 

329. Some of these combinations must be re- 
gardded as compound words, since the two together 
form one conception different from that of either 
of them when used separately. 

Ex. vaurt agst, avs fustm, and ds ats, con- 
versation ; fawns dinz, religious or philosophical dis- 
course or discussion ; Sut Aut, the business of a shop- 
keeper, lit., ‘accounts and weighing.’ 


NomInAL CoMPounDs. 


atet weer, } ‘to lower,’ ‘to bend down.’ 
Stet agar, 

wut agai, ‘to vex,’ ‘to cause discomfort.’ 

iat Get, ‘to be vexed,’ ‘to suffer discomfort.’ 
Bazi agar, ‘to make strong,’ ‘to encourage.’ 
Ae agst, ‘to separate.’ 

Sst aga, ‘to cool.’ 


* s * * s * 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
IDIOMATIC USES OF a@aa&.—COMPOUNDS FORMED WITH 
@dst AND A REDUPLICATED NOUN. 
330. The conjunctive participle of the verb agar, 
‘to do,’ ‘to make,’ has a variety of idiomatic uses. The 
general practice of adding it in its full or contracted 
form to the conjunctive participles of other verbs in 
order to strengthen them was noticed under § 189. Tt 
is also employed in the following idioms :— 

(1) It occurs very frequently asa postposition, 
meaning ‘on account of,’ ‘by reason of,’ or ‘by means 
of.” The word governed by it is put in the oblique 
form. This usage was noted in§ 279. To the 
examples given there the following may be added. 

#* fen aga ufenn, ‘on this very account,’ or ‘for 
this very reason, I asked’ ; Gfenti stati aae, ‘by reason 
of evil fortune’ ; 33 »n@E ask F est usfls dfewn di, ‘T 
am (have become) very much pleased at your coming’ ; 
fast araei aaa, ‘for which reasons,’ lit., ‘on account of 
which reasons.’ 

(2) In the following and similar constructions it 
is equivalent to ‘as’ ; wit uatna § fea aca Hse ui, ‘we 
believe in God as one,’ lit., ‘making (him) one’ ; stag 
8 Ga uatind asa une ga, ‘they worship the idol as God.’ 

(3) It has the force of the phrase, ‘by name.’ 

Ex. @n 3 ve Sa wer as fest asx wise VS, 
‘people now call him by the name of Babd Gur Ditta’; 
amusté fee Aus asa fea est wnrgs wfus 3, ‘In 
,RAjputéna there is a very celebrated city called Jaipur.’ 
or ‘Jaipur by name.’ In the following sentence ada 
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seems quite redundant ;@n us =e s'@ AEdoHT aga 
niga us, ‘they call the name of that letter jasarnémd,* 
lit., ‘making it jafarndmd.’ 

(4) It is used with numerals when they denote 
groups of different numbers. The numeral is always 
_ repeated. 

Ex. fea fea aaa, ‘one by one,’ ‘singly’; 3 3 =aZ, 
‘two by two,’ ‘in pairs’; uA UA aaa, ‘by fives,’ ‘in 
groups of five’; HH aga, ‘in groups of a hundred’ ; 
8 @ Wi aaa, ‘in groups of two hundred,’ &c. 

(5) It occurs in a few phrases like ag3 aaa, ‘es- 
pecially,’ ‘for the most part’; 3t aga, ‘therefore’; fea 
Hs ada, ‘with mind concentrated upon one point,’ 
lit., ‘having made one mind,’ or ‘having made the 
mind one.’ 


331. With the verb agata species of nominal 
compound is formed with a reduplicated noun. The 
verb has the force of ‘saying,’ ‘crying,’ or something 
similar, and the noun denotes what is said &c. The 
latter often has no meaning, but is used onomatopoeti- 
cally to represent some sound. 

Ex. vu nu age vat 3A fawn, ‘crying A snake, 
A snake, the boy ran away’; was HIS asx Ga tdt 
ufemt, ‘crying Protection, Protection he fell at (his) 
feet’; si af aast, ‘to hum,’ like a bee ora wasp; st 
Sf agst, ‘to bang,’ to pop’; § ¥ agst, ‘to chirp,’ asa 
young bird ;¥i ¥ aaat, ‘to hiss,’ as a snake, ‘to whistle,’ 
as the wind. 





* A famous letter written by Govind Singh, the last of the Sikh 
Guris to the Emperor of Delhi. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
THe PAsstvE VoIceE. 


332. The Passive Voice is much less frequently 
used in Panjabi than in English,its place being largely 
supplied by neuter verbs which have a passive signi- 
fication ; as, e. g., @-naget, ‘to be built’; west, ‘to be 
made’: ynet, ‘to be inhabited’; fager, ‘to be sold’; 
adurvet, ‘to be lost,’ &c. Still it often occurs in the 
case of both transitive and intransitive verbs. It is 
formed in thsee ways. 

(1) Any verb may be expressed passively by 
adding to its gerund the verb atet. The latter is con- 
jugated as usual, while the former is inflected to agree 
with the subject in gender and number. 

Ex. wrest, ‘to beat,’ utfanit vtet, ‘to be beaten’; 
Set, ‘to give,’ fest ate, ‘to be given’; 18 fea Wet fest 
art, ‘this book was given to me’; wavs ad ae, ‘all 
the boys were turned out’; adi adeluit ateaimit, ‘the 
girls will be turned out’?; 3 faag aufimn vArte‘ar, ‘how 
will you be forgiven’ ? 

a. Instead of qethe auxiliary Jet is sometimes used, 
but this in a measure modifies the sense, implying a contin- 
uance of the condition or action denoted by the verb ; as, 
firgss atst GAD, ‘labouris being performed,’ A construction 
very closely resembling this, but which I do not think can 
properly be regarded as a form of the Passive voice, is that fn 
which the Perfect participle, which has a passive sense, 
compounded with dfenn (cf. § 293), is followed by the substan- 
tive verb ; as, @n & 3a ug quar fea Sfenn Hi, ‘a cloth was laid on 
his body,’ or ‘was lying on,’ &c. Here the act of placing the 
cloth is not directly referred to but merely the fact that it was 
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there, and fe dfemm should be regarded as a participle predica- 
tively qualifying duar. 

(2) The active voice of verbs, both transitive 
and intransitive may be construed passively in the 
tenses formed from the Imperfect participle as well as 
in the future tenses, both absolute and contingent, by 
inserting €t between the root and the termination. 

Ex. @g uta, ‘he will beat’; @a utdt&an, ‘he will 

be -beaten.’ 
@u utd, ‘he may beat’; @a urdte, ‘he may be 
beaten.’ 
@a wget 3, ‘he is beating’; @u wdtet 3, ‘he is 
being beaten.’ 
Qu utget HT, ‘She was beating’; @ag wroter x7, 
‘he was being beaten.’ 

Rem. It is not often that one hears or meets with the 
future tenses in this form, but in those of the Imperfect parti- 
ciple it is not uncommon. The following examples from the 
Janam Sékhi illustrate its use in the future; @g fay weg Ee aicg 
ams WA vasa feu usiad, ‘those disciples will be stood (made 
to stand) with honour in the true presence,’ i.e., in the 
presence of God ; ag 2 Haeag aa fen Ut ASH Has acl’, ‘by re- 
peating the words of the Gurz% his birth and death will be cut 
(short),’ i, e:, he will be relieved of the necessity of Passing 
through the 84,00,000 transmigrations to which men ordinarily 
are subject. Often in this work W occurs for ® in the termina- 
tions of both the absolute and contingent future.* Ex, fxg 
Sun fifemran, ‘where an account will be demanded,’ viz., at the 
bar of God ; wh 3 Sax fem act, ‘should not an account be 
demanded hereafter’ ? 

(3) A third form ofthe passive construction is 
used, chiefly when it is intended .to convey the idea 
that a thing is done accidentally or through inadver-. 
tence. For this purpose the verb de is added to the 





bal See footnote, P. 94. 
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stem of another verb. Thus, with regard to a person 
who is observing a fast the question is asked Ads Ya 
ut 3 aa st 2g of ad, ‘if anything should (inadvertently) 
be put into his mouth then what should he do’ 2 
This construction is also employed however in a 
potential sense to denote what can be done, and in 
a semi-potential sense to denote what has been done 
by an effort ; as fey da sdt de, ‘this cannot be lifted,’ 
lit., ‘this is not lifted’, de da dfamr, ‘now it has got 
lifted.’ This would be said when perhaps after 
several fruitless attempts success has at last been 
achieved. 

333. The agent is put, as in English, in the 
Ablative case, or may be construed with a&. Ex., 
feu AS (or Ha 23°) sdt Sfann fomr, ‘this was not broken 
by me.’ 

334. The verb afuet or wiruzt, ‘to say,’ in the 
passive voice often signifies ‘to be called,’ and the 
subject is put in the Dative case. . 

Ex. @ai 8 nouns? fat viet Ug, ‘they are called 
Sanydsi,’ lit., ‘Sanydst ig said to them’; fen © ntane 
Gare % ara faut niet 3, ‘in the presence of (i, e., ‘in 
comparison with’) this Panjabi is called a rustic 
(language)’; ag <3 8 nite 4, ‘a great (man) is called 
a Guru.’ 

(1) The Dative of the subject is often used in the 
same way with other verbs in the passive construction, 
when used impersonally ; as, A oH 8 <-fenr ae, ‘if the 
rope were cut’; @g1$ ay Yarfen fowr Ht, ‘they were 
sent for yesterday.’ 

335. The passive voice is very commonly used, 
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especially with a negative particle, in a potential 
sense. 

Ex. fey eu 43 a3 ¥fsun sdf atet, ‘I cannot en- 
dure this pain,’ lit., ‘this pain is not endured by me’; 
Hfsnit et Ser HS* Sfunn st fam~r, ‘I could not (bear to) 
see the crying of the boys’; fugara HS fen AIGe 8 fa 
W3 fea fear faa vist ofan ot fan, ‘a curse on this my 
life that I was not able to kill (even) a little boy’; 
fey ay H3 sdt aaler, ‘1 cannot do this work.’ 

336. Even intransitive verbs are construed pas- 
sively in an impersonal, and generally a potential 
sense.* In this idiom they occur always in the third 
pers. sing. masc. 

Ex. 43 sd¥ ofan aiet, ‘I cannot laugh,” lit,, ‘it is 
not laughed by me’; dé a ge @*feuit sdt* Aiet 3, ‘the old 
man cannot now rise’; nid 4 &* sd Aretet, ‘I cannot go 
today.’ 

337. The passive voice used impersonally, with 
a@ negative particle, often denotes the tmpropriety of 
the action. 

Ex. 35 sdt Sater, ‘one ought not to lie,’ lit., ‘a 
lie does not be spoken’; amt sa} adtet, ‘you must not 
laugh’; det us Sfout Gaatfomt 8 sd sale, ‘it is not 
right to interfere with innocent folks sitting in (their) 
shop’;+ stsa 2~a3 a ais yo aex Sa furs sal* udtet, 
‘having vowed to make a pilgrimage or to fast one 





_ *Hoernle (§530) Says, ‘‘in a potential sense only,”’ but this is not 
strictly correct, as witness the expression, fi¥@ fas vareter 3, ‘wherever 
one goes : Also with the verb wus, used intransitively, fad faad 
i ital a5 «in whichever direction one looks.’ The verb cet, ‘to be,’ 
also is used impersonally in the passive form, but without a potential 

orevena Passive meaning. It tather denotes a customary state; as, 
sags Aofis Ste Q, ‘then one becomes very much ashamed.’ 

the speaker while sitting quietly in his shop in the baz4r had 
ee violently abused by some one, for an act of which he was guilt- 
ess. 
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ought not afterwards to withdraw,’ lit., ‘having utter- 
ed from the mouth the word of a pilgrimage (or) fast 
one ought not again afterwards to withdraw.’ 

338. Of the verb utget and 361, ‘to desire,’ 
‘to wish,’ ‘to need,’ the Imperfect participle and the 
Contingent future 3rd pers. sing., in the passive form 
wote, wie, Sate, SAle,* are used as adjectives 
signifying ‘desirable,’ ‘proper,’ ‘necessary.” The noun 
denoting the thing that is ‘desirable,’ ‘proper,’ &c., is 
put in the Nominative case. It may be the infinitive 
mood of a verb or the gerund, as well as any other 
noun. The subject is in the Dative case. 

Ex. 8 fea fat Ast wots, ‘I want a pair of shoes,’ 
lit., ‘to mie a pair of shoes is necessary’; 3 $8 se (or 
Bfsun) sdt sate 3, ‘it is not proper for you to speak,’ 
‘you ought not to speak’; wa wt § Atet (or aAtfenn) 
Hater 3, ‘to day it is necessary for us to go,’ ‘we ought 
to go.’ 

(1) Often the subject is unexpressed, and must 
be supplied from the context, or the phrase is used 
impersonally. 

Ex. @a sd¥ nret stdi®, ‘one ought not to go 
there’, or, according to circumstances, ‘you ought not 
to go there’; ann unfime @a watat 3 vs dt Ufenr SfaG 
fa vig us 8 yas wnt 3a eet 3B vi, ‘(her) aunt said, 
Bebe} you should ask my heart how grieved I am at 
the death of Mattu Mal.’ 

(2) When constructed with the infinitive of a 
transitive verb having its object in the nominative 
case, both the infinitive and =wtdte1 or Satet must be 





*also spelt ofge, wow, Sfau. 


ta, ‘lady,’ an affectionate form of address to a girl. 
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inflected to agree with the object in gender and 
number. 


Ex. fed fadt ais neat sd wdtet, ‘one ought not 
to hear such a thing’; Ga dsi me Setit aetdint ga, 
‘one ought to know those things.’ 

(3) If however the gerund sis used it generally 
remains uninflected, and to agree with it wutdter and 
after also retain the masculine form. Thus, fed fazt 
ats ufemn sdt urdtet 3, ‘one ought not to hear such a 
thing.’ But sometimes it is otherwise ; as, i 3t safe 
first afua (or ardtet), ‘it is necessary that*that calamity 
should be met with.’ 

339. wretet, the Imperfect participle passive of 
wrest, ‘to know,’ is idiomatically used as an adverb, 
Signifying ‘as it were,’ ‘as if,’ ‘so to speak’.* It must 
agree with the subject of the verb. 

Ex. ut2 wi@* ane f arate std wae gs, ‘the lamps 
were so burning as it were the stars shining,’ ‘as if the 
stars were shining’; #* atetet ata oi, ‘I am a king as 
it were.’ In the following sentences it has a meaning 
akin to the phrase, ‘it seems’; gi dt @a si ¥ ATeIe GA 
meat, ‘yes then it seems you will be satisfied’; wit 
Arete favre vi, ‘we it seems are young’ (and unfit to be 
trusted) ; eu at wet adi 8 oft OO niet 3, ‘just look, - 
the girl seems to be repeatedly fainting away.’ 

NomrinaL Compounps. 
fa et weg agai, ‘to honour one.’ 
Gu 3 ay} Ut (or wnG*e) 5, ‘he faints.’ 

* * * * oa * * 


NOTE. 
340. The first and second forms of the Passive voice, viz., 
that with the auxiliary are, and that in which A is inserted 





*See the similar use of the imperative we and ws, §143. 
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after the root, appear to have had a common origin. The 

Sanskrit passive was formed by adding the suffix u to the root, 

and this in the Prgkrit was softened to €tu, or hardened to 

fea. From these two Pr4krit forms arose the inflected passive 

- a at the present day in several of the dialects of North 
ndia. 

(1) In Braj fe or fea is added to the root giving rise to 
a form closely analogous to the Panj4bf inflected passive. 
Kellogg gives the following example from the Rdjniti, which 
with slight alteration would make a very good Panjabf sen- 
tence : 7 fee as wena Ht fife nH aafs att, ‘the knowledge 
which is taught in childhood is not forgotten. An example 
from the Janam Sdkhi identical in form with firnfeti has been 
given under § 332 (2), though there it is the contingent future 
tense, while here it is the present indicative.* 

(2) The Naipdlf has retained the Sanskrit a, making its 
passive by the insertion of fem, which in some circumstances 
is reduced to fe, after the root of the active verb. Mé4rwArf 
and Sindhf on the other hand have adopted the Prdkrit a, 
the former adding ¥ta, and the latter fen, after the root. 
Thus, from the Sanskrit wea, ‘it is read,’ arose the Prdkrit 
uxmife or ufiafe, whence the MaArwarf udtn, Sindhi ufaa, Naipdlf 
ufza, Panjabi uft® or udia.t 

(3) The passive formed with wt@1, according to Hoernle, arose 
from a misconception, the Prdakrit in aA having been in the 
course of time mistaken for the auxiliary in composition with 
the participle of the verb, so that from, say, ufzafe sprang the 
modern ufaur wre. 

341. The use of the passive in a potential sense is common 
to many of the Aryan languages and dialects of India. The 
High Hindf so emnloys it ; also the eastern colloquials, the Old 
Baiswd4rif of the Rémdvan, and in the west the Gujr4ti and 
M4rwarf. Of the dialects of Bih4r, the Bhojpurf and Maithilf 
have a special potential passive conjugation formed by adding 





* Kellogg § 493. a@ It has been pointed out (§ 136) that the Cont. 
Fut. was originally a Present Indicative, and is still extensively used in 


tbat sense. 
t Hoernle, § 481. Kellogg, § 528. Beames, iii. 72. 
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wn to the root of the active verb, in the same way that the 
Panjabi adds #. Thus, corresponding to the Panjabi fea tet 
wate 3, they say in Bhojpurf, & Ut varst, and in Maithili. & 
Vet uatfen, ‘this book can be read.’* In Panjdbf it is generally 
in the negative form that the passive has this potential force, 
but not necessarily so. The Bhojpurf and Maithilf also employ 
the ordinary passive with wat in the same way. Thus, Panj., 
RS Sfson sdt ate, Bhoj., gHa1 A ess st me, Maith., gat A was 
3 wen, I cannot go.’t 

342. As denoting the impropriety of an act, Beames gives 
the following example from the Gujrd4tf, om dt vwiewma aH 
afa=Panj., am dt afaune adt adte, ‘a king cannot (must not) 
commit injustice.’ I have noted a passage in the same sense 
in the Janam Sdkhi without the negative particle, though this 
is unusual ; Gg3 Sfsur asa WR fan =| wnfunn voter det 3, ‘the 
pundit said, N4nak you ought to mind what one says,’ lit., 
‘one’s saying in the habit of being minded.’ 

343. L414 Bih4rf L4l in his Panjabi Bidkaran gives a 
somewhat modified form of the inflected passive conjugation, 
which includes all parts of the verb except the noun of agency, 
the gerund, and the second person of the imperative mood. I 
have never heard these forms spoken or met with them in the 
course of reading except in Bihdci Lal’s little book, the Viddid 
Ratandkar, from which a senteace illustrating them has been 
given in the Exercise. It may be that they are used in some 
parts of the country only, and I should be glad of any infor- 
mation on this point. They will be founded in the Paradigm 
of the Active and Passive Verb in the Appendix. 


* Grierson, ii. 136, v. 80. Kellogg, §511, 566. Taylor§75: | 
* Grierson, ii. 134, iv. 377. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
CausAL VERBS. 

344. From almost any primitive intransitive 
verb may be formed a first and second causal verb. 
The first converts the intransitive into a transitive 
verb ; the second denotes that the action expressed by 
the first causal is performed through the medium of 
another person, in other words, that instead of doing 
the thing oneself someone else is got to do it. 

345. The first causal is formed by adding the 
suffix »r@ to the root of the primitive verb, and the 
second, by adding =@ in the same way. Thus, from 
weet, ‘to escape,’ are derived um@et, ‘to save,’ ‘to 
cause to escape,’ and uge@e1, ‘to have saved,’ ‘to 
cause to be saved.’ Sometimes in English the first 
causal must be rendered by the same word as _ the pri- 
Initive verb, though in a transitive sense, while at 
others we have no one word corresponding to it. 

Ex. 3saai ase sat, ‘the wood does not burn,’ 

‘does not kindle,’ 

ft Saal astet 3, ‘I have burnt the wood,’ 
‘have kindled the wood.’ 

ft Saat aseret 3, ‘I have had the wood 
burnt,’ ‘kindled.’ 

mA Sfud, ‘shall we pass’ ? ‘shall we cross 
over’ 2? 

wtf aut 8 Surfed, ‘shall I take you past’ ? 
‘shall I take you across’ ? 

wnt got $ Swuefea, ‘shall I have you taken 
past’ ? ‘shall I have you taken across’ ? 
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' appear in the causals. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


346. Observe :— 
(1) Adhik and Tipp: in the primitive verb dis- 


Primitive. 
@"sert, to rise. 


. Haet, to dry, 


(intr.) 
uinet, to turn, 

go round, 
Yat, to cook, be 


cooked. 
weet, to de- 

crease. (intr.) 
gue1, to in- 


crease, (intr.) 


(cf. § 9). 
First Causal. 
GaitGer, to raise, 
lift. 
nar@=r, 
(trans.) 
wnt@et, to turn. 


to dry, 


uartG@er, to cook. 


wet@et, to de- 
crease, (trans.) 
eurger, to in- 
crease. (trans.) 


213 


Second Causal. 
GseGer, to 
have lifted. 
HRet@ St, 
have dried. 
WHeTest, to 
have turned. 
uaei@er, to 
have cooked. 
weet@et, to 
have decreased. 
Suet get, to 
have increased. 


to 


(2) s in the infinitive of the primitive verb 
becomes € in the causals. 
' gest, to be made. 


. fuss, to meet. 


sat, to fear. 


uzet, to read. 


’ Wear, to hear. 


aeT@e!, to make. 


fust@er, to mix, 
cause to meet. 

satger, to 
frighten. 
uatGet, to teach. 


nee, to tell, 
to read aloud, 
cause to hear. 


~aeetGet, to have 
made. 
fuset@et, to have 
mixed, &c. 
saet@ar, to cause 
to be frightened. 
uaei@er, to have 
taught. 
HezGet, to have 
told, &c. 


(3) The agent through whom the action denoted 
: by the second causal is performed is put in the Abla- 
tive case ; as, H* nfswrag 3 fea ual weerel, ‘I had a 
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bracelet made by the goldsmith.’ Or instead of the 
Ablative suffix, 5° may be used, or da‘, ‘by the hand 
of,’ ddt, ‘by the hands of.” Ex. # wag et det aorit 
uzetef, ‘I had a chair made by Kharku,’ lit., ‘by the 
hands of Kha;kw’; 2a fei fan a&* Goer feu, ‘have these 
bricks taken up by someone.’ 

(4) A short @ in the second syllable of dissyilabic 
roots, when the first syllable has a short vowel, usually 
becomes silent in the first’ causal, but in the second it 
is again pronounced. Thus ; 

wHael, chamaknd, WTCe, chamkaund, wae, chamakwaund 
to shine. 

nizael, afaknd, wnzaGe, atkaund, weae@et, afakwaund, to 
be stopped. 

geaetl, bhataknd, seaQer, bhatkaund, seawt@et, bhatakwaund, 
to wander. 

fasaxar, bilaknd, fasar@er, bilkaund, fasae@et, bilakwaund, 


to sob. 
aaael, karknd, aam@e, karkaund, aaae@et, karakwaund, 


to crash. 

(5) Monosyllabic roots having a long vowel 
shorten it before the causal suffixes. mis changed to 
a, and occasionally to fe or @ ; #1, = and wi to fe; @, 
and wi to @. 

Examples are :— 


Primitive First Causal 
miaiat, to wake. (intr.) wAar@et, to wake. (trans.) 
Ateer, to live. fret@er, to make alive. 
set, to play. fusr@ar, to cause to play, let 
se, to sit. . fast@er, to seat. [play. 
set, to speak. uatGer, to make speak. 
@aat, to run. eat@er, to make run. 


Obs. The word ge@et, while used in the sense of ‘making 
to speak’ or ‘causing to sound,’ more commonly means ‘to call,’ 
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347. From primitive transitive verbs usually 
two causals may be formed in the same way as from 
intransitives, but with this difference, that in the case 
of most of them there is no distinction of meaning be- 
tween the first and the second, or between that formed 
with the suffix »rn@ and that formed with the suffix 
=@. Thus, from gue, ‘to put,” we may make omn@er 
and guet@e1, both of which signify ‘to have put’ or ‘to 
cause to be put’; from ager, ‘to hoe,’ asi@eat and age 
Ger, ‘to have hoed’; from faest, ‘to count,’ fazr@er and 
faeerGe1, ‘to have counted’; from 32a, ‘to break,’ 
Bar@=e and sze@er, ‘to have broken’; from dee, ‘to 
pound,’ ger@e" and azzt@e1, ‘to have pounded’; from 
asst, ‘to do,” amGer and age@e, ‘to have done,’ &c. 
The class of verbs of which this is true are those that 
denote actions which you can have another do for you, 
and they comprise by far the greater number of pri- 
mitive transitive verbs, i.e., those which are not 
derived from intransitives. Of these the causals 
always have a passive sense. Thus, w3 8 3a fez, ‘fill 
the ghard’; w2 8 aat (or age) feu, ‘have the ghara filled,’ 
or ‘cause the ghard to be filled,’ not ‘to fill.’ In the 
case of the verbs given as examples above, and of 
many others of the same class it is a matter of indiff- 
erence which of the causal forms is used. There are 
some however of which one or the other form seems to 
be preferred though either would be grammatically 
correct, and no rule can be given by which to deter- 
mine this point in any given case. 


348. There is however a class of primitive tran- 
sitive verbs which denote actions which you cannot 
get another to do for you, at least with the same result 
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to yourself, as, e. g , eating, drinking, tasting, “smell- 


ing, seeing, learning, understanding, &c. These all* 
form two distinct causals having an active sense,’ 


though in translating we often have to express the: 
second causal in the passive form. Thus, eae, ‘to: 
eat,’ eat@ar, ‘to feed,’ ‘to cause to eat,’ saetGer, ‘to 
have fed,” ‘to cause to be fed,’ lit., ‘to have (someone) 
cause (a third person) to eat’; Suet, ‘to see,’ few@et, 
‘to show,’ feuzr@er, ‘to have shown,’ ‘to cause to be 
shown.’ Verbs of this class, in the causal forms re- 
gularly take two objects, a direct object in the Nomi- 
native case, and an indirect in the Dative case Ex. 
@s 2 8 wiser wa fewfenr, ‘he showed me his house’; 4S 
fea ata fuutstt, ‘teach me this tune,’ lit., ‘cause me to 
learn this tune.” : 


349. The verbs fsuet and ugat, belong to either 
of the above classes, according to the sense in which 
their causals are used. Thus, if I wish to have some- 
one write a letter for me I say, # feet faw fenrar, or 
fsuer femitar, <I will have a letter written,’ but using 
the verb in a different sense, # 33 31 feu fenttar, ‘I 
will teach you to write the alphabet,’ and # fan ae 3 
& st faust fenttar, ‘I will have you taught by someone 
to write the alphabet.’ So with uaat; 1 fest unmet 
fenitat,* ,I will have the letter read,’ but 33 ufgat 
Get uat fentan, <I will teach you (to read) the first 
book,’ and # 3 8 ufust Uet uae fenitan, ‘I will have you 
taught (to read) the first book.’ 

350 It should be observed that what are known 

* Ido not think wat femitart would be used here, ‘since ya@at is is 
used in the special sense of ‘to teach.” or ‘to teach to read,” except ina 


few phrases like gnitq - uqgeet, ‘to lead in prayers,’ fsarg u 
‘to officiate at a marriage, &c. 





v=? 
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as the causul forms do not necessarily and always im- 
ply causation in the strict sense. They are often used 
for instance when a thing is only allowed to be ; as Gz 


? 


8 wmust erga aus ear fest, ‘he let his beard grow very 
‘ong’; H 8 Ga gs Hurt fea, ‘let me smell that flower.’ 
* * * * * * 


NOTE. 

351. It has been a matter of surprise to me that the 
authors of none of the grammars that I have consulted have 
thought to distinguish between those transitive verbs of which 
the two causals have different meanings, and those of which 
they are interchangeable with another. Taylor in his Gujréti 
grammar comes near to it when he says (§ 79), “‘As to meaning 
double causatives are scarcely to be distinguished from single 
causatives,’’ but he does not mention that there are important 
exceptions to this, nor does he refer to the distinction between 
transitive and intransitive verbs in this regard. Possibly these 
exceptions and distinctions do not exist in Gujr4tf. 


352. Hoernle (§ 477) says, speaking of the colloquials of 
Eastern Hindust4n, ‘‘The double causal of a transitive verb 
implies that something is done by the intervention of a third 
person, as asa, ‘to do,” (Panj. xas') aafes, to cause another 
person to do it’”’ (Panj. am@e). Ido not catch the meaning of 
this. aaa is not a double, but a single, causal, and there is 
no ‘“‘third person’’ involved. The double causal is ac=tfea, and 
both that and the single causal signify ‘to have done’ by a 
second person. As pointed out in the text the number of transi- 
tive verbs of which the double causal supposes the action of a 
third person is very limited. 

353. The PanjA4bf formation of causal stems by the inser- 
tion of »r@ and =@ before the verbal ending agrees practically 
with that of all the principal dialects of Hindf. Thus 
in the East the Old Baisw4rf of the Rdmdyan has 1. 
wre, wWiorwn, and 2. <1; the Bhojpurf and Maithilf, 1. nite, 
and 2. ere or =@ ; the Mdgadhf, 1. wre or wma, and 2. ez or =u, 
Of the hill dialects Naip4li forms its first causal in »r@ like the 
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Panjdbf, and reduplicates this for the second causal, while in 
Garhwé4l and Kum4on the causal stem is formed by inserting ¥. 
In the West, the Braj and the dialects of R4jput4n4 employ 
the suffixes wre and ee. In Gujrgtfi wre or wm is inserted for 
the 1st, and a for the 2nd causal. * 


354. Inthe Janam Sdkhi and elsewhere we sometimes 
meet with the causal stemin wife orefe, like the M4gadhf 
uma, ema. Ex. fea sais ueifeer3, ‘he feeds the people’; ama 
§ 3a wa uifee gi J asa Suge, ‘I place Nanak with you, do 
you teach N4nak.’ This form is more archaic than thatin @, 


approaching as it does more nearly to the Sanskrit affix aya. 
es 
* Kellogg, §§ 492, 510, 514, 527. 567, 588. Grierson, ii. 103, iii. 69. 
iv. 381, v. 82. Taylor § 78, 79. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
CausAL VERBs, CONTINUED. 


355. Many intransitive verbs having monosyllabic 
close roots inclosing a short vowel form their causal, 
or, which is the same thing, are made transitive by 
lengthening the vowel. The second causal is formed 
in the usual way. 

Examples :— 








Primitive. First Causal. Second Causal, 
zZast, to enter, ztzat, to intro- ~7xz21@e1, to have 
duce, introduced. 
gaat, to go, Baar, to send off, sazGe1, to have 
sent off. 
saat, to swim, sist, to make sage@ar, to have 
swim, * made to swim.* 
Has, to return 4251, to return, Hza&@er, to have 
(trans.) returned. 
nzs1, to burn wast, to buin naa@et, to have 
(intr.) (trans.) burnt. 
uvet, to be dug, Feuer, to dig, uzetGet, to have 
dug. 
mzst, to be join- Axz=ST, to join, Az=aGe1, to have 
ed, joined. 
feast, to turn @ga1, to turn fege18=1, to have 
(intr) (trans.) turned. 
Hast, to die utgat, to kill, HIz1@e1, to have 
killed. 
gaze, to be hin- gaet, to hinder, gaz@et, to have 
dered, hindered. 
a a ‘Used generally ina metaphorical sense : to convey over the gulf 
that separates this world froin heaven, hence ‘to save,’ and ‘to cause to 
be saved.’ 
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356. A nuniber of verbs of this class form their 
first causal in both ways, e. g. 


Primitive. First Causal. 

west, to burn (intr.) Wess, ASIGet, to burn (trans.) 

fusst, to meet, Rss, fuser, to mix, cause 
to meet. 

fueet, to be erased, Heer, fuet@er, to erase. 

wast, to ascend, wast, uxiGer, to lift up. 

gest, to suffer neglect, das, gai@e1, to let go to 
ruin. 

fanz, to fall, Zaer, faaGer, to throw down. 

wast, to graze (intr.) mga, varGet to graze, pas- 


ture, (trans.) 
(1) féasar, ‘to come out,’ and @-ntgar, ‘to be built,’ 
make their first causals fsatsar, ‘to bring out,’ and 
Gnas, ‘to build,’ after the analogy of the above. 


(2) feuet, ‘to be visible,’ makes three causals, 
viz., Guat, ‘to see.” few@er, ‘to show,’ and feuer@e, 
‘to have shown.’ fener, ‘to be visible,’ has no active 
form in Panjabi, but in the Eastern Hindj it makes it 
in the same way as the verbs in the above list, by 
lengthening the vowel, Thus, fena, ‘to be visible’ 
(=Panj. fene), Active <tna, ‘to see.’ 

(3) The verb gaat, ‘to be plundered,’ ‘to be taken 
away, when lengthened to utgs1 means ‘to be defeated’, 
and in the form ga'Ge1, ‘to defeat.’ 


357. In the case of a few verbs the causal form 
has lost its usual significance and is either identical 
in meaning with the primitive verb, or modifies its 


meaning in one way or other. Thus, e. g., 
daz, to drive, gar@zr, to drive away. 
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afaet, asi@ar, to be called, 
\ to say, | } to cause to be 
VATHST, wnnGer, nruei@ert, said. 


Heer, to call, nev@z1, Heet@et, to be called, to have 
called. 


Hare, to’ask for, fanG@a, to send for, to procure. 
@uzt, to be buried, &c., Tae, vwarGer, to bury, &c. 
gaz, to forget, sa'@z1, to forget, or to make forget. 

358. Several verbs exhibit a variety of irregu- 
larities in the formation of their causal derivatives. 
Most of these are given in the following list. 


Primitive. First Causal. Second Causal. 
fusi@er, 
> usiGet, fuserGer, 7 
utet, to eat, uz@er, to feed, (ees J to 
UMTIBST, have fed. 
rite, to fumr@er, : fuse1G=e1, to 
drink, | fus1@et, tte Lande tias have given 
funirsot, . to drink. 
neiGer, | Hee ]ar, to 
He, to sleep, | HmtG@et, j a ek to have put to 
WMIBST, P, sleep. 
= ust@e, to have use1@et, to 
wer, to wash,{ unniG@et, washed, have washed. 
a, to carry =esiGear, to have zwsea@er, to 
(a burden) enrGet, carried, have carried. 


WMG, to sew, fas1G@et, to have sewed, fasaGer, to 
have sewed, 


si@er, ( ssa@er, SueiGer, to 
ager, ye ~ anitsat, ee have bathed. 
bathe, Ll aenaa, eense) 
ae { fan@e, ) 
Set, | wAenG@e, { fasz1@ea1, to 
Alea, }ro ~ fasge, }$ oe ere cause to be 
live, | fHetsar, 2 made alive. 


L aera, 5 
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a ( few@a, ) feur@ar, to 
@uer, to see, 1 pedal 5 to show, have shown. 
TEST, 
o ( fraGer, ) 
bhi bi < fwustGe1, $ to teach, frusge, to 
earn, L framsat, J have taught. 
afuer, tosay, kia ida nt . 1] ae a 
L afusr@er, Jo CAnees be called. 


fasiGet,. | 
= : 
Boss, fasetGe1, to 


ser, to sit, 
? have seated. 


to s 
fastest, oats 


| 
S 
BSTsst, | 
L fass1Ger,’ J 

fennGert, 
Sat, to give.~ ennGer, 


< 

f ao@e, 
| 
< 

| 


to have feseQ=r, to 


L fear@er,* J Sven have given. 
geet, to burst, @25t, to burst exe1Ger, to 
r (trans.) have burst. 
; sues, =) 
pei i sae, > to dip, sueiGer, to 
gua, J have dipped. 
saat, to hide,f sar@er, to hide sazier, to 
1. sae, (trans.) have hidden. 
det, to fall, urGer, to throw, unre, to 
put, have thrown, 
&c. 
seer, ) 3ast, to break gazi@ar, f to 
deer, J to break, (trans.), have broken. 
fsner, to get see, | faner@et, | to 
wet Oe have wetted 
‘ L fade, J ; 





* Compare the M4rwdr vete= and feared, from 2¢, ‘to 
give.’ Kellogg, § 510. 
t+ Words marked with an asterish may drop ~ witaout change of 
meaning. 
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user, to f uset, ) toopen, use@e,* to 
open, 
lL ugeer, J (trans.) have opened. 
Suet to be Boat, to tie, userGet,* to 
tied, have tied. | 
Seat, to tear, |tz51, to tear (trans.) ¢3aG@e1, to 


have torn. 
utze1, to tear, utzat, to tear (trans.), 


feas1, to be Zur, to sell, feve1Ger,* to 
sold, have sold. 
3faet, to re- duet, toplace, keep, sue@er,* to 
main, have placed. 
seer, to { ese, a) wsetGer, * to 
2 + to let go, 
escape, L @ser, J have let go. 
7251, ]) to be joined, Az51, to join, aaze@er,* to 
Hee, J have joined. 
to be Guraat, @uset . 
Guam, } plucked } ; {to pluck § i eee 
up. @uaat, P> plucked up 


fSaast, to be decided, fsaaat, to decide, foaszetGer, t 
to have decided. 


Ser, to take, fse1@e1,* to have taken. 

wet, to be lost. amrGet, to lose. 

Saet, to be BIUNBS|t, to at- faaz@Ger, to have 
attached, Bi@er, tach, lsur@er, attached. 


359, There are in Panjabj a considerable number 
of verbs, many of them intransitive, formed like 
causals, but which have no primitive, and do not de- 
note causation. Among the most common the follow- 
ing may be noted ; nan@er, ‘to be ashamed’ : uss'@er, 





* Words markd with an 1 asterisic may drop € without change of 
meaning. 
t Compare the Mdrwdri Se'2=e from Be, ‘to take’, 


Kell 
§ 510. °8é, 
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‘to repent’ ; Hat@et, ‘to persecute’ ; wam@er, ‘to be 
perplexed’ ; ays1G@e, ‘to wither’ ; wAst@et, ‘to itch’ ; 
eHat@e, ‘to coax’ ; yatG@ar, ‘to steal’; uast@er, ‘to 
stammer’ ; awi@er, ‘to earn’ : AaNaNGer, ‘to glitter’ ; 
sumer, ‘to tremble,’ ‘be unsteady’; fufimn@er, ‘to 
grin,’ 

360. To this class belong a number of words 
which are not so common in Panjabj as in Hindf, in 
which the root is reduplicated, sometimes with a 
slight variation. Some of these are onomatopoetic ; faa- 
feat@er, ‘to prate,’ ‘to chatter,’ ‘to sputter’ ; fuafuat@et, 
‘to smart’ ; ssusi@et, and ysyartGer, ‘to flutten’; sexet- 
Get, ‘to tingle,’ to feel the sensation of the limbs be- 
ing asleep ; aauat@et, ‘to shake,’ ‘to tremble’ ; saa2T 
Qa and wayat@e!, ‘to mutter,’ to talk as if you.were 
saying 43 93 or wa uz ; SzNa1Get, ‘to flap the wings,’ 
which is supposed to make a sound like e3 42. 

361. Sometimes we hear a verb used in a redupli- 
cated form, the perfect participle neuter being follow- 
ed by the perfect participle causal. The significance 
of this construction is difficult to define, as it occurs 
in different senses. but the following examples will 
illustrate its use ; Ha as Jet wat uaret fus Ag, ‘can I 
get (lit., ‘will there be found’) any bread ready baked 
here’? et & Js Ae AS! get weret 3, ‘has the shoe- 
maker any shoes ready made’? @n8S 28 83 fuse 
8% wfanit, ‘he struck me when I was sitting (still),’ i. e., 
without any provocation; AWS 8 wfHor F Set vet 
Hate} ads adt 3, ‘what I told you was not on mere 
heresay’ ; Sat Bad aat® Ca ig 3 wart 2 fest 3, ‘he 
has prosecuted me by the persuasion of others,’ lit, 
‘he has given a petition on (i. e., against) me by the 
saying of people.’ Also the following, which is slightly 
different in form ; nz faa fist a8, ‘they were all 
scattered.’ Here the reduplication merely strengthens 
the verb, but effects no modification of its meaning. 


* = * * * * * 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
NomrmnAt CoMpounbDs. 


362. Many nominal compounds have been 
given in connection with the Exerices from the twen- 
tieth Chapter onwards. In the present Chapter some 
additional lists, borrowed in part from Kellogg’s 
Hindi Grammar, will be given, illustrating this idiom 
as used with a few common verbs. 

363. When aga is used with a noun oran ad- 
jective it is alwaysto be understood that the thing 
denoted by the noun is done, or that something is put 
in the state denoted by the adjective. Thus, 3 azar, 
‘to fear,’ lit., ‘to do fear’: as agsat, ‘to depart,’ lit., ‘to 
do departure’; uz agar, ‘to set up,’ i. e., to put in the 
position of standing ; et aga, ‘to pain,’ ‘to grieve,’ 
i. e., to put one into the state denoted by ext. 

364. So also when de, is used it denotes the 
being in the state denoted by the word with which it 
is in combination ; as wu 3 Ate, ‘to disappear,’ lit., 
‘to become invisible’; nHzta det, ‘to mount,’ (a horse, 
&c.) lit., ‘to be mounted,’ ‘to become a rider.’ 

365. Other verbs are used in a similar way in 
a variety of senses, of which a number cf examples 
have already been given. Some of these will be re- 
peated here for convenience of reference, and others 
will be added. 

With urast, ‘to strike.” 
aw? wast, ‘to jump,’ ‘to |; Ad Htaat, ‘to boast.’ 


leap.’ [ridicule,’ | dta wast, ‘to scream,’ 
Set wntast,* ‘to mock,’ ‘shriek.’ 


“Object construed with, %, ug, or @*3. 
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gual wat, 1, 7 
Sat HGS, to dive, 
WeTA UTGSt, ] ‘to shout’, 
ata HIST, ‘to halloo.’ 


UH Htgsl, ‘to rush head 
foremost,’ ‘to butt.’ 
war utgaT, ‘to form a ring’ 
or ‘circle.’ 
Beat ug, ‘to shake,’ ‘jerk.’ 
gat ‘to go the 
rounds’ (as an overseer, 
a watchman &c.) 
ga utgat, ‘to shriek,’ ‘cry 
aloud.’ 


HIS, 


ams HSI, ‘to keep watch.’ 
‘patrol.’ 

Fat wast, ‘to use false 
pretenses,’ ‘play tricks.’ 


set utgat, ‘to snatch,’ ‘to 
spring.’ 

Ae yutgs1,* ‘to lock (the 
door, &c.) 

via uTa5T, ‘to bite at,’ (as 
a horse), 


Bsmt yurasinit,* ‘to revile.’ 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


[§ 365. 


wu utTaat, ‘to make a fruit- 


less effort,’ ‘to say what 
is not true.’ 


au Hast, ‘) 
alu Hau nutaat, J 


nonsense,’ ‘to boast.’ 
‘to pull’ (a 


‘to talk 


3s wast, 
punkhd.) 

utat ytTgs1, ‘to make an 
attack’ (as robbers) 

BTS! utTgSt, ‘to hinder.’ 

ang utgsl, ‘to glance,’ 
‘take a look.’ 

33 uTaaI, ‘to kick’.f 


gai (or ¥3at,) waa, ‘to 
ery,’ ‘sob.’ 

satu utgst, ‘to jump,’ 
‘skip.’ 

S31 utast, ‘to inflict an 
injury.’ [against.’ 


gas utgst,* ‘to knock.’ 

fSutg nat, ‘to scream,’ 

fé= wras, ‘to sprinkle’, 
‘splash,’ 

wsiy utast, ‘to leap.’ 

din wast, ‘to throb.’ 





*Object in the Acc, case. 
TObj. in the Gen. case. 
"Object in thejAcc. case. 
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With ures, ‘to eat?’ 


aM UTet, ‘to grieve, ‘be 
patient.’ t 

3 ute, t‘to fear.’ ‘be afraid.’ 

Yost utet, ‘to faint.’ 


Wa uret, || ) ‘to swear,’ 

Hote urtet, ||) ‘take an oath. 

@nt ure, ‘to be angry.’ 

utTg ute}, ‘to be jealous.’ 

Past urst,§ ‘to tell tales,’ 
‘backbite.’ 





wHet utet, ) ‘to spine 
wheel utet, J round.’ 
Sat uta, ] ‘to stum- 
Sad utet, J J ble.’ 


gag utet,** ‘to stumble,’ 
‘to be dashed against 
(a thing)-’ 

UZBt ute (or utet), ‘to be at 
fault,’ ‘to err.’ 

adel ute}, ‘to take a bribe’. 


Gut utet, ) ‘to be 
edu ute, J deceived.’ 


HTg uUTst, ‘to receive a 
beating.’ 
aaa ute, ‘to be lashed 


with a scourage.’ 
a3 utet, ‘to be caned’. 


wASt utzt, ‘to be beaten ! der utet, ‘to be slapped.’ 


with a shoe.’ 
Bsi ute, ‘to be kicked.’ 
Obs, 


sla utet, ‘to be shot with 
an arrow.’ 


Some of the compounds with wet having a passive 
sense may be made active by using the causal form: 


as, Uy 


? 


uet@er, ‘to deceive,’ but in the case of most of them, to effect 


this, HTad51 would be substituted 
expression would be employed. 


for ute1, or some other form of 


With ur@er, ‘to put.’ 


une utGert, | 
3ns uGer, J 


aati utG@e}, ‘to tell a story.’ 


‘to eat.’ 


| wWiet u1Get,* ‘to surround,’ 


| ‘besiege.’ 
| At ut@et,* ‘to 
| Heat wi@et* embrace,’ 





+ Lit., ‘to eat one’s sorrow. 
t Object of the fear in the Abl. 


case, 


|| That by which the oath is taken, in the Gen. case. 


§ Obj. in the Gen. case. 


| Requires the Loc. case withug, @3. 


** The thing struck against, construed with SIS. 


* Obj. in the Acc. case. 
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anes wet, ‘to repeat a 
proverb.’ 

saat uiGe1, ‘to start a 
quarrel,’ [sily.’ 

Wg u1Ger, ‘to quarrel noi- 

sta feutat wi@er, ‘to raise 
an outcry.’ 

gs wet, ‘to cry out,’ ‘to 
make a noise.’ 


With m@et, ‘to come.’ 


33 wnGet,{ ‘to remember.’ 


ugsts wn@et,* ‘to be- 
feua wnGet,* H lieve.’ 


3 mre, ‘to feel dizzy.’ 


Ban wre, t ‘to pity.’ 
efenn nn@et, t 
Obs. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
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Suen ure mit, ‘to dance 
and skip.’ 


ugst wu@st, ‘to ask a 


riddle.’ 

fee w@e,} ‘to sprinkle,’ 
‘splash.’ 

atg ut@e1,* ‘to show the 
way.’ 


dat uiGet, ‘to cause con- 


[fusion.’ 
+ 
isi Sse } ‘to see.’ 
au m@at,T ‘to be 
amt wert f angry.’ 
we ni@e,t ‘to remem- 
ber.’ 


The subject of these compounds must be put in the 


Dative case ; as, @a dis 1 § ge BB wm 3, ‘I now remember that 
thing,’ lit, ‘remembrance (of) that thing has now come to me’; 
hg fea ot sects adi nn@eh, ‘I do not believe it,’ belief of it does 
not come to me’; H § sna wn*et 3, ‘I see’; fi $3 wnG*2 wa, ‘I feel 
dizzy’; 1 8 @n @3 san mnG*er 8, ‘I pity him,’ &c. 





t Obj. construed with 3, us or @3, 
t¢ Obj. in the Nom. case. 


* Obj. in the Gen, case, but when used in the sense of believing on 
@ person, construe with yg, @3. 


t Object construed with yg @*3. t Obj. in the Nom. case. 
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With s@=, ‘to apply’ &c. 
Gx set, ‘to accuse,’ | He si@et, § ‘to give a 


‘calumniate.’|| blow,’ ‘to hurt.’ 

SH B1Get, ‘to accuse,’ ‘find | gag s1@eat, ‘to butt.’ 
fault.’|| geat siGet, § ‘to shake,’ 

wal Sst, ‘to dive.’ ‘to jerk.’ 

S387 Get, § ‘to inflict an | get si@e1, § ‘to lock (the 
injury.’ door, &c. 

aut e@er, § ‘to slap.’ Jet BGet, § ‘to fine.’ 

ga BiGer,* ‘to put a mark | 2a s@et, ‘to gaze,’ ‘to 
(on wood, &c.) stare.’ 


ust Bi@er,t ‘to make inquiry about one’ 

366. In the following list are given a number 
of idiomatic phrases, many of which are in no sense 
nominal compounds, but which may conveniently be 
entered here. They are phrases in common use among 
the people, and the student if he makes himself familiar 
with them will find them useful. 
fea H $ wat Saet 9, <I do not like this.’ 

Gg et ust sut Saier, ‘I cannot find it,’ ‘there is no trace 
of it.’ : 

WS Ga wa fes sai, ‘I spent four days there.’ 

Gu 8 gearni o nas Sa aet 3, ‘he has fallen into the 
society of gamblers.’ 

W's wid Sai, ‘do as I say,’ ‘follow my advice.’ 

Bu 39 al Sas ys, ‘how are these (people) related to you’? 

a Hd SHA Sas ys, ‘these are my nephews.’+ 








|| Object construed with 3, US or 8°3; aszag $ He C73 Ca mea 

a, ‘why do you calumniate me’? @n 3h S an sifenn, ‘he found fault 
with me,’ ‘he accused me.’ 
§ Obj. in the Acc. case. 


* Obj. in the Acc. case. t Obj. in the Gen. case. } Brother’s sons. 
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wy 
Wop 


wi@z fea eat faa Sfamn, ‘you have been a long time 
coming.’ 

utst Saret 3, ‘I feel cold.’ 

su Sat 9, ‘I feel hungry.’ 

fs0 sae} 3, ‘I feel thirsty.’ 

@a ate 3 3a Suet 9, ‘I am afraid to go there.’ 


xy xy xy xy xy 
UO (Ob (Ob Op lop 


2 
£ 
o 
ri 
dj 
4 
K-) 
(d 
th 
ry 
4 
ri 
a 
fal 
cl 
W 
q 
xz. 
z 


aii ot Sag sail, ‘I stumbledon so mething.’ 


*Dhidn 


Singh hearing this, in his heart took (it) very ill.’ 
@x 6 wrsaaA Hfseur, ‘he was surprised.’ 


Wat aart aus Wee 9, ‘the 
much.’ 


@e aca Gu 3 uisntg oS HBtavs  atst, 


horse feels the heat very 


‘pretending to be 


(lit., becoming’) a doctor he visited the king.’ 
@ a Qu SS Us SIG B Gs fEF GE H, ‘two of his sons were 
_put (i. e., ‘buried,’ lit., ‘given’)under the foundation.’ 
#* Qn 3 da Gwe, ‘I have washed my hands of him.’ 


des ane aes ‘it is thundering,’ lit., 


roaring.’ 


‘the clouds are 


In the following the verbs are arranged in alpha- 


betical order. 

weal agai, ‘to decapitate 
at a stroke.’ 

Haig set, ‘to shoot,’ ‘to 
hunt.’ 

ae east, 
ject’ (of conversation). 

us As=, ‘to plough.’ 

Wat daat,* ‘to 
obeisance.’ 


‘to start a sub- 


make 





ag sae,t ‘to expect,’ 
‘look for,’ ‘await.’ 

ura der, ‘to lend.’ 

Q@zist Ser,t ‘to lend.’ 

wane Set, § ‘to appear,’ 
‘show oneself,’ ‘grant 
an interview.’ 

zute} Set,* ‘to appeal.’ 

Gut Se1,t ‘to deceive.’ 





* Preceded by noun construed with § or wale 


7 Obj. in Gen. case. 
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aa ~cuet,* ‘to expect,’ 
‘look for.’ 

UBT Weer, * ‘to make in- 
quiry’ about one. 

Aa eaxzat, ‘to take root.’ 

uGat sa5t, ‘to sigh.’ 

wt Hs51@s1, ‘to rejoice.’ 


ua use, f ‘to take 
(something) ill.’ 
3Bt HsatTGer, ‘to take in 


good part,’ 
HU duzt,* ‘to remember,’ 
‘look after.” [upon.’ 
fomne dua, § ‘to think 
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uu duet,f ‘to regard as of 
prime importance,’ 

a3 duet, ‘to fast,’ 

va Saer,t ‘to be found,’ 
‘obtained.’ 

as siGer, ‘to listen,? ‘be 
attentive.’ 

Sutg S=,|] ‘to borrow.’ 

Hig Set, ‘to take breath,’ 
to rest.’ 

uGat Set, ‘to sigh.’ 

eH Set, ‘to take breath,? 
‘to rest.’ 

Us etyEt, ‘to plough.’ 





* Obj. in Gen. case. 
case 


t Obj. in Acc. case. 
|| Preceded by Ab). case. 


‘} Preceded by Dat. 
§ Preceded by Loc. case with 


ud, @°S, or by a noua construed with =e or the Gen. suffix a. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
Inrenstve Compounps wiTH Heer, tet, 
3dfget AND BSet. 

367. If now the reader will turn back to Chapter 
xxvi he will find three given eleven classes of intensive 
compounds, with the general significance of each. It 
will be remembered that, as there explained, these are 
formed by adding to the conjunctive participle, gener- 
ally in its root form, of one verb, a second or ancillary 
verb, which latter is conjugated throughout, while the 
the first member of the compound remains unchanged. 
Three of these compounds, viz. those with ate, 8 
and @=1, have been abundantly illustrated in that and 
subsequent Chapters. They occur more often than any 
of the others, or perhaps, than all the others combined. 
We shall deal here with the four following ones. eet 
fee or Wiser, ‘to throw,’ generally gives to the verb 
with which it is combined the idea of violence, vigonr, 
vresoluteness, or completeness; Qe or Get, ‘to fall,’ that 
of chance, suddenness, unpreparedness, or tuception ; 
ofset, ‘to remain,’ that of continuance or permanence ; 
and set or ufger, ‘to sit,’ that of permanence; or 
trretrievableness. 

Ex. wsyg 8 wntg fae we He, ‘the king threw 
down all the temples’ ; zi 8 @u 8 aan 3B 8 aad 
fea se fifenn, ‘many he boiled ina cauldron of hot 
oi? ; Hast et WIS Got Sze wfsnn, ‘they looted the 
property of all ; ni dat nici oT sias Aa afer at AleeTst 
s8a ut fue funn, ‘when they passed on a little they 
came upon a company (of pilgrims) from Philaurfgo- 
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ing to the Ganges’ ; Ga 8# stewg2 3 us, ‘they both 
fell to scuffling’ ; ufet um faa, ‘the gong was sounding’ ; 
As du aa afew, ‘Jairam remained silent’ ; @g us aa 
3 da G@ Hor, ‘he relinquished everything,’ lit., ‘washed 
his hands of everything’ ; @g wt wet wes ami Gor 3. 
‘he has lost all his wealth.’ 

368. Of Heer Beames says that it is used with 
verbs implying injury, to show that force has been 
used. This is true, but its use is not by any means 
confined to verbs of this class. The fact is that, as 
stated in Chapter xxvi,it is impossible to define 
precisely the force of these compounds, because they 
are used in different senses, and are often interchange- 
able, Thus, we may say @ Heer, or @ Set, ‘to wash,’ 
though the former implies perhaps a more thorough 
washing than the latter, and might often be rendered 
‘wash off.” These compounds are formed from transi- 
tive verbs only. 

369. tie is often interchangeable with ate : as, 
fiu @*a dt ofu u®, the disciples remained there,’ where 
it would be equally correct and perhaps more usual to 
say dfame. Again, Sx wuss AB UB—Ba ays Aa TB, 


‘many people assembled.’ Yet joined to 32a, ‘go,’ 
always has an inceptive sense, 3a Get meaning ‘to 
start.” Compounds of this class are all intransitive, 


370. sfset too is sometimes used where ate 
might well take its place. Ex. Gaa § na ut ula Had, 
‘at length having eaten and drunk they all went to 
sleep’ ; nta dt 3ufx3 G ad, ‘all were astonished.’ In 
all such cases however I think there is implied the 
idea of continuance in, or prolongation of, the state 
described. A slight modification of this construction 
is effected by adding the present or past tense of the 
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substantive verb. This form of expression is in daily 
use and always represents the action as in actual pro- 
gress at the time spoken of. The verb ofse: generally 
occurs in the form of the perfect participle, but if it is 
designed to express habitual or customary action the 
imperfect participle is used, 

Ex. i 3 8 2u faa gi, ‘I am watching yow’ ; Qa 
Sct um ast 3, ‘she is baking the bread’ ; f* 83 83 fa 
foot Hit, ‘I was sitting thinking,’ or ‘asI sat I was 
thinking’ ; fagt 3a1 gk afet 3, ‘as the bumblebee flies 
about,’ not at this present time, but as itis in the 
habit of doing ; @uas 8% afget 3, ‘at night she 
sleeps.’ 

(1) Pincott draws attention to these two forms in 
which fgu1 is used with an auxiliary, and adding them 
to the tenses of the verb calls them the Progressive 
Present and Progressive Imperfect. It matters litle 
whether they are so regarded or are viewed as a modi- 
fication of the intensive compound with afyet. The 
latter seems to me the more natural classification. The 
important thing is to recognize the existence of this 
idiom, which is exceedingly common. Pincott has 
overlooked, if I mistake not, the habztwal form of it as 
illustrated in the last two examples given above. 

371, Soeris often used in these compounds 
where it seems impossible to assign to it any other 
function than that of simply strengthening the verb 
with which it is combined. Ex. Zfan oe dad 
Set, ‘do not be angry with anyone.’ The following 
is very rustic, or as a native would say, very theth, i. 
e., genuine Panjabi idiom such as a villager would use 
who was uncorrupted by the Urdu of the schools ; 
wAi ATSt A as de Ui St us as wnt $ nrg Hoe, ‘I thought 
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(to myself) if I say anything perhaps they. may say 
something to me,’ i. e., ‘I had better keep quiet or 
they may get angry and break out on me with abuse 
&c.’ Sometimes with this ancillary the perfect parti- 
ciple is used in the oblique masculine or possibly the 
feminine singular form. Ex., Ga dt 2H aé 83 Ja, 
‘they too pretend to be Vais,’ the reference being to 
a low caste of Hindus who try to pass themselves off 
for Vas, one of the higher castes. fde ug%a fed Hu 
eu vt det Hot S35 vs, ‘Hindus believe in the existence 
of pleasure and pain in the future state’ The ex- 
pression wit Hast 83 vi, ‘we believe,’ I have often heard 
in my intercourse with the people, and while we have 
here what appears to be the perfect participle feminine 
I am inclinded to think this is a mere coincidence, fat 
being for Ws vt, the emphatic form. 
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CHAPTER L. 
INTENSIVE CoMPoUNDs wirH wn@e1, Tet, Q*sar, 
SueI, AND SSET. 


372. wn@et, ‘to come,’ is employed as an ancil- 
lary with the conjuctive participle of another verb in 
two or three diffierent senses. 

(1) Most frequently it is used to express what in 
English we should express by the phrase ‘go and do’ 
so and so, but ouly when it is meant to be implied 
that the person denoted by the subject returns after 
having gone on his errand. 

Ex, 8 da ats onfea, ‘come let us go and 
bathe in the Ganges,’ lit., ‘come having bathed in the 
Ganges let us come’; nxt ffs fu wi8 ai, ‘I have been 
to see the village,’ lit., ‘having seen the village I have 


come.’ 
a. Ina sense the direct opposite of this Atét is used in 


the same construction. It implies the departure of the person 
denoted by the subject after having accomplished his errand 
or purpose, and must often, though not always, be rendered 


‘come and do’ so and so. 
Ex. 3 mt ae fea erst usiarz ag a, ‘come and visit me 


once,’ lit., ‘having visited me once go’; ae Nat wa at cu ATeT, 
‘come and see my gdrden too some time’ ; afan § Grn ae aa 
az, ‘they sold K4sim (asa slave) to Usm4n’ ; @g 493 HS es 
fam, ‘he left (at his death) much wealth’ ; @an § fea gud 
@ femn, ‘he gave me a rupee’ (before leaving.) 

(2) »nGer is used also with a few verbs to denote 
what is successfully accomplished, or more often in a 
potential sense, what can be accomplished. The 
subject when expressed is generally put in the Ablative 
case or construed with 2&3 or uta*. Sometimes how- 
ever, as in two of the following examples, it isin the 
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Dative. 

Ex. ge ufe »unfewn, ‘now it is done,’ I have 
succeeded’; nA sdt ufe nnfenn, ‘it is not accomplished 
yet’ ; H 3 aut afe wnGter, ‘I cannot accomplish it,’ lit., 
‘by me it does not be accomplised’ ; @gi $ Sct ot at 
Aa unG*st, ‘ they cannot even earn (their) bread’; stea 
wGe wisifed ex Ufa fai S az dd nfanre, ‘the ad- 
vantage of coming toa place of pilgrimage is just 
this that one may be able to accomplish something 
with his hand,’ i. e., have the opportunity of acquir- 
ing merit by giving alms to the crowds of faqirs and 
such like who frequent these places. 


(3) There are a few phrases in which compounds 
with »rGet occur which can scarcely be classified ; as, 
fen ntG@et, ‘to appear,’ to be seen,’ ‘to come in sight’; 
wa wtG@et, ‘to bend,’ perhaps with a suggestion that 
the inclination is toward the speaker. 

373. The verb @*se1, ‘to rise,’ in these com- 
pounds generally denotes suddenness of action. 

Ex. wna feu gu saa @*fenn, ‘in (his) heart anger 
flared up’; @u wa @*foenn, ‘he was startled,’ or ‘he 
started up’; @u 8s @*fenn, She spoke up,’ 

374. duet, ‘to keep,’ implies continuity, but 
with more of an active sense than is implied by afget.* 
Ex. 395", ‘to fiill,’” 3g duet, ‘to store up’, ‘to fiill for 
the purpose of keeping,’ lit., having filled to keep’; 
eazat, ‘to take hold of,’ aaa duet, ‘to keep hold of.’ 
Sometimes with verbs of speaking, duet suggests the 
idea of preparing the person addressed beforehand for 
semething to follow, which may be expressed or under- 
stood. Thus, ¥ @u 8 afa dfunn 3, ‘I have already 


* Taylor § 81. 
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told him’ so that, e. g., when you call him he will 
know that it is for; @g 8 mm duet, ‘admonish him 
beforehand.’ 

375. set is very similar in its use to Se1 and 
#1, but is more intensive. One or other of the latter 
might generally be substituted for it. 

Ex. writ! a 3 gost ane em3 fauna ag Sf 3, 
‘I have prepared the army for your assistance’; u1% 
fen ais 8 feu 38, ‘for the present conceal this matter’; 
fey gan @ efsnn, the gave this order’; #y 83 Wa ud 
f¥a vet wet Sq ese ya, ‘these people always tie a 
bandage on their mouth’; a1 & da nmu Sat, ‘say 
what you please to me.’ Compounds of this class 
are extremely common. They would appear to 
constitute a distinctively Panjabi idiom, asI do not 
find them referred to in any of the grammars of the 
cognate languages that I have been able to consult. 

376. Intensive compounds with wiG@et and 
@*s=" are with rare exceptions used with intransitive, 
and those with duet and gs=1, with transitive verbs 
only. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
POTENTIAL AND COMPLETIVE CoMPOUNDs. 


377. The third class of compound verbs are 
those known as Potentials. These are formed by add- 
the verb Waet, ‘to be able,’ to the root form of the 
conjunctive participle of any other verb. The former 
is then conjugated as usual while the latter remains 
uninflected. 

Ex. Wa sd} Hae, ‘I cannot go’; wea ge 3d 
Hae a, ‘the child is now able to walk’ 3A 3 un Wet, 
‘if you are able to come.’ Sometimes one hears the 
verb Hae used with the inflected form of the infini- 
tive; as, Ht Sué Waet vt, ‘I am able to see,’ but this is 
unidiomatic and should be avoided. 


Obss. wWaet cannot be used alone. Thus if we wish to say 
‘come if you can,’ or ‘come if you are able,’ it would not be 
correct to render it A Ha 31 wet, which would mean nothing 
Haet can be used only in combination with another verb, and 
in this case we may slightly alter the construction and say, 9 
awe si nre¥, ‘if it can be, come,’ ‘if it is possible come.’ 

378. There are other ways of expressing the 
idea of potentiality, two of which have been noted in 
previous Chapters, viz., (4) by the passive voice 3 as, 
Hs aS fea det sat wel At, “I cannot eat this bread’; 
HS arfenr sot Ate, <I cannot go; He at ot dfenn, 
‘I was not able to go’; * (5) by the use of mr@=, ‘to 
come,’ combined with a conjunctive participle ; as # 
Hd uth* dfe wre 3t agian, ‘If I am able I will do (it),’ 
Three other common idioms by which the same idea 





* Cf. §§ 332 (3), 335, 336, { Ch. L. 
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is expressed may conveniently be noted here. 

(1) The verb vrGet is used in conjunction with 
the infinitive mood of the principal verb. Ex. 3% 
wast wrGet 9, ‘can you read’ 2 lit., ‘does reading come 
to you’ ? H* $ Und} set wnG*et sat, <I cannot speak 
Panjabi.” Between this idiom and that in which 
yiaet is used there is a difference of meaning. Thus, 
H 8 fsuet sdt »nG*et, means ‘I cannot write ,? because 
Ido not know how, whereas # fau sd} Haet, means 
‘I cannot write,’ it may be because I do not know how, 
or because I have a sore hand, or for any other reason. 
To express the idea of knowing how to do a thing the 
form with nr@= is the more idiomatic. 

a. A construction very similar to this is that in which 
the verb wi@e1 followsa noun. It always denotes the Posses- 
sion or otherwise, according as the sentence is positive or 
negative, of a knowledge of the thing signified by the noun. 

Ex. fea a4 § wn@ter sat, ‘I have no knowledge of 
this business,’ in other words, ‘I cannot do it’ ; grant ng 
wat 3 fast da fefenn si fen § BA sd wn@er Hi, ‘except 
Persian and Gurmukhi he had no knowledge of any onther 
learning,’ lit., ‘no other learning came to him.’ 

(2) A very idiomatic potential form is made by 
adding to the verb dt to the stem of another verb. 
The subject when expressed is put in the Ablative 
case or construed with @&* or uA*.* 

Ex. 4 & »n ot dfenn, ‘I was not able to come’; mm 
3° ds odt de, ‘we are not able to guess’; @ w@ git 3a 
92 3% ain AT At det d, if one had two hundred rupees 
cash one might go (on a pilgrimage) to the Ganges,’ 
lit., (if) there were two hundred rupees, &c,’ 





© This, it will be observed, is ideatical with the third form of the 
passive voice. noted in § 332 (3). The connection will always make it 
clear which idea is iatended to be expressed. 
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(3) Lastly wear, ‘to be made,’ ‘to become,’ is 
sometimes added to the infinitive mood of another 
verb, in the same sense ; as, Hat fe"a ofyet aso ser, 
‘I cannot stay here,’ lit., ‘my staying here does not 
become’; f#@ 3U1 @ 4S VIS ad, ‘give alms as you are 
able.” This construction would be used chiefly in the 
negative form to denote an inability to do a thing 
owing to the inconvenience of it, or the difficulty of 
making suitable arrangements. 

- 379. Completive compounds are formed by 
adding to a conjunctive participle in its short form, 
the verb ¥zer, ‘to finish,’ or gest, ‘to depart,’ ‘to 
cease.” They denote the completion of the action 
expressed by the first member of the compound. Thus, 
HW Qu aa dfan ui, ‘I have finished the work’; nit Set out 
ue, ‘we have finished eating (our) dinner.’ With re- 
gard to this compound observe :—_ 

(1) Saxe and geet in the sense of ‘finishing’ are 
never used alone. Thus, we cannot say Ww Sfann gi, 
‘I have finished.’ Thy must always be used in com- 
bination with the conjunctive participle of a verb 
denoting what is finished .* 

(2) vast and veer may be combined with verbs 
both transitive and intransitive, but the resultant 
compound is always treated as intransitive and must 
have its subject in the Nominative case throughout 
all its tenses. 

(3) The tenses of the imperfect participle are 
seldom if ever used. 

7 “* Th sre is however an intransitive verb Yaar, ‘to be finished,” ‘to 
forget,’ ‘to er tr,” which must not bs confounded with vaer, ‘to finish,’ 


as used in th: completive compounds. An example of its use is the 
following ; Wil Bret da formn, ‘today the gram is finished,’ 
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(4) We must often render it into English by 
the use of the word ‘already.’ Ex. H* @u 8 afa afenn 
gi, ‘I have already told him’; @a 3% ude Jdfant det, 
‘he has probably already arrived.” Sometimes the 
sense can scarcely be distinguished from that of the 
perfect participle, except that it expresses with some- 
what more emphasis the idea of completion. Thus, 
ft avta Sut et is aa ofan ai, ‘I have visisted several 
lands.’ 

(5) In the Absolute future it is often equivalent 
to the English future perfect. Ex. ne Ga uw dam, 
‘when he shall have eaten’; He @u wt Baar, ‘when he 
shall have come,’ 


* * * * a * * 
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CHAPTER LII. 


FREQUENTATIVE AND DesIDERATIVF COMPOUNDS. 


380. Frequentative compounds are employed 
when speaking of an act as being performed not once, 
but frequently or habitually. They correspond general- 
ly to our expression, ‘to make a practice of,’ though 
often this phrase would not be suitable in translating. 
They are formed in two ways. 


(1) The berb aga, ‘to do,’ is added to a gerund. 
The former is conjugated throughout, while the latter 
generally remains uninflected. 


Ex. @*a st afenn az, ‘do not go there,’ i. e., do 
not make a practice of going there ; H* @A ufann aget 
ai, ‘I am in the habit of reading every day’; ws wa 
utfent ag, ‘come to my house’ (now and then, or fre- 
quently). 

a. When it is remembered that the gerund is in reality 
a noun which d2notes in the abstract the act expressed by the 
verb from which it is derived, it is evident that this construc- 
tion does not differ grammatically from thit of those nominal 
compounds in which aasris used in conjunction with a noun; 
as, e. g., fagia gaat, ‘to consider,’ lit., ‘to do consideration.’ So 
also witfent gaat, means literally ‘to do the act of coming.’ The 
only thing peculiar about the use of agst with the gerund is 
that repeated action is denoted, whereas this is not the case 
when it is combined with other nouns.* 

6. Sometimes, thoughI think rarely, the gerund is in- 
flected to agree in geader and number with the subject of the 
verb. Thus, ¥* dfenn agian; ‘I shall be in the habit of being’ 
writ Je adidi, -we shall be, &c.’: aat Bet ada, ‘the girl will be, 





* Compare the English expressions, ‘he does washing,’ ‘she does 
sewing’ &c. 
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&c., atti Jeon asad, ‘the girls will be, &c.’+ 

(2) In the tenses of the imperfect participle a 
frequentative compound is formed by adding det, ‘be- 
ing’ to the participle. Ex., #* @*4 ag3 Aver Jet Ht, ‘I used 
to go there often’; Ga set ae wnG*dinit deinit Hs, ‘they 
(fem.) were in the habit of coming to bathe in the 
river.’ get may in this construction follow ge just 
as it does any other imperfect participle, though it is 
somewhat redundant, and such a form of expression 
is rather unusual. Examples are, @g aa fad atea der 
gerada gHt aarGe} 3, ‘the place where sports are accus- 
tomed to be (held) is called the vang pbhumi’?; 3t Uz 
6 at3t fa fust a} get get 3, ‘then Dhruv knew that 
there was such a thing as a father also,’ (as well as a 
mother) { In all these examples the gerund with 
ags' might be used, but in the tenses to which it is 
applicable, viz., those formed from the imperfect par- 
ticiple, the other construction is more in accordance 
with popular usage. 

381. Desiderative compounds are made by 
adding the verb we, ‘to wish,’ to the gerund or in- 
finitive mood of another verb. Both the gerund and 
the infinitive are generally used in the uninflected 
form, except that, following the usual rule, the infini- 
tive when derived from a transitive verb must agree 
in gender and number with its object, if that is in the 
Nominative case. Primarily this compound denotes 
the wish to do the act signified by the first member, 


t Bihari Lal, Panjabi Bidkaran, p. p. 62, 65, 69. 

} Lit , ‘that a father was accustomed to be,’ i. e., that it was the 
usual thing for boys to havea father. He had never seen his own, or 
heard of him, and was not aware that there was such a thiog till he 
formed the acquaintance of other boys and heard them speak of their 


fathers. 
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but when the gerund occurs it is also often employed 
as a proximate future tense to denote an action or 
event as about to occur. Ex. # affent oder gi, <I 
wish to go,’ or ‘I am about to go’; W Hfent ude Ft, 
‘I was wishing to sleep’; @u 8 uset wfunit, “he wanted 
to ask’; A 3 3a} utet ad* si ge avg, ‘if you want to eat 
your dinner go now’; aigt sfann utdet 3, ‘the train is 
about to start.’ In practice there is seldom or never 
away difficulty in distinguishing in any particular 
case whether the expression is used in its primary or 
secondary sense. When the latteris meant the gerund 
is used, and it is generally in cases where the idea of 
wishing or desiring would be incongruous, as in the 
last example given. When it is intended to express 
a wish the infinitive is more commonly employed. 


(1) Occasionally the gerund is inflected to agree 
with the object in the Nominative case. 

Ex. fat am@ fist Avis @°3 vest uel uder a, ‘my 
brother wishes to build (put) a house on my land.’ So 
also in the following example the gerund of the subs- 
tantive verb agrees with the subject in the plural ; 3HY 
Gu 8 fu G8 ada 3, ‘do you want to be his disciples’? 

(2) When the infinitive is used it is sometimes 
put in the Accusative case with the case sign usually, 


though not always, unexpressed. 
Ex. @u @s2@ urger nt, ‘he wanted to get up’; 7° 
sue 2 wget vi, ‘I want to see.’ 
382. In these compounds the infinitive which is 
a verbal noun is to be regarded as the object of the 
verb with which it is combined, 
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the Accusative case. In the dialect of Bhojpur there 

is the same choice between these two constructions, 

either the Nominative or the Accusative being per- 

missible, the latter with or without the case sign & or 

st=Panj. 8. The following examples from Grierson 

are interesting ; 

@ aes was ut—Panj. @a set wer 5, ‘he wishes to 
speak,’ 

wal SA VIS dd—wust ane stdet wt, ‘the clock was about 
to strike.’ 

@ 88 & Tas'1=Gs Ase 8 wet, ‘he wishes to speak.’ 

3A BI SIdtSI= SAE 8 stder, ‘I wish to send.’* 

The Accusative with the case sign is used in the 
same way also in the Oriya language ; as wfaut a stfu. 
Panj. utTad & stder.f 

* * * * * * * * * 
NOTE. 

383. In connection with the use of the desiderative com- 
pound to denote the immediate futurity of an action Beames 
points out the interesting fact that in the Gipsy language the 
future is formed by prefixing to the present tense of a verb the 
noun Kdma, ‘desire,’ (Panj., aH). Thus, kerdva, ‘I do,’ kama 
kerdva, ‘I will do,’ lit., ‘I wish to do,’ (Panj., W afeon ager ai). 
Also that in modern Greek a process analogous to this is follo- 
wed, the verb éhelo,‘I desire,’ contracted to the and tha being 
prefixed in the same way ; as, e. g., hupago, ‘I go,’ tha hupago,‘I 
will go,’ (Panj., A mfeun ager di). 





* Grierson, ii. 145. 
t Hoernie, § 539. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
INscEPTIVE, PERMISSIVE, AND ACQUISITIVE COMPOUNDS. 


384. Inceptive compounds, or as they are called 
by Hoernle Inchoatives, are formed by adding sae, 
‘to be attached,’ &c., sfaet, ‘to be occupied,’ or te, ‘to 
fall,” to the inflected infinitive of another verb. They 
denote the action of the infinitive as beginning. 


Ex. usa dé sam, ‘the child began to cry’; vada 
afos Ga HS nit dist age Sa, ‘sitting at the gate (of the 
village) they began to talk of the meld.’ 

(1) The use of Smet in this construction is con- 
fined for the most part to the perfect tenses, though it 
occurs also in the future absolute and contingent. In 
the tenses of the imperfect participle it is compara- 
tively rare, but it may be expressed in the form of an 
intensive compound with ater or Get, and can then be 
used as freely in the imperfect tenses as in any others. 

Ex. A ad UU Wei si fio faa cue Sa vier G, ‘If ever I 
go into the sun my head begins to ache’; 43 evtgu 33 
mG sa titet d, ‘the fear of death begins to come to 
mind.’ In the following sentence we have a combina- 
tion of the intensive, frequentative, and inceptive 
compounds ; 37 @n 8 Rete} wtuSe Sa Aen age gs, ‘then 
they begin to call him a mad-man. 

(2) This compound is often used when the action 


denoted has not actually begun, but is only about to 
do so. 


Ex. ne * 335 Sa, ‘whenjI was about to start’; 


Was da afoe sm wi, ‘I was about to say something 
else,’ 
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(3) It is also frequently heard in the account of 
a conversation or discourse when the words of a speaker 
are introduced, though English idiom would admit of 
no corresponding word. 

Ex. ai H* Gn 8 Wenn 3i Gu afse Sar ft adiG'un@er, 
‘when I called him he said he would not come,’ lit., 
‘began to say I will not come.’ 

(4) Colloquially the order is very frequently re- 
versed, sazt being made to preceede the word with 
which is combined. 

Ex. 37 nif Sa utze,* ‘then we began to eat’; Hl 
ag A oS HIz51 SFT utsntg et wautg use, the Gury and 
Mardd4nd began to inquire for the king’s audience 
chamber.’ 

(5) Sometimes instead of the infinitive, the im- 
perfect participle is used with saz in these compounds, 
I do not remember ever to have heard this form of 
expression, but have noted several instances of it in 
Pundit Sardha Rdain’s Panjébi Bdét Chit, and elsewhere. 
Thus, fea 31 Sagetg Sat nn@*er St, * ‘this is the /ambarddr 
coming, (about to come)’; fea stfenn sat wn@*et vt, ‘this 
is (my) uncle coming’; fea usy fast 8 Jé* niet Sam, ‘this 
country began to go out of their hand.’t 

(6) afae1 when used instead of the much more 
common sae occurs generally in the compound from 


3fa fur. 





* yze — UTS. 

* gj—3. See the additional forms of the present tense of the sub- 
stantive verbin § 30, 

+ There is a constrnction of the desiderative and potential com- 
pounds analogous to this in Beng4lf. Thus, wfs3 wfo=—Paaj. mae 


widg—wfmn wurde, wishes to strike.’ Again, ofa3 wfy—Panj. aaa 
fegt—=aa Haet, ‘cando,’ Hoernle, § 539, 
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(7) te also is less frequently used in this con- 
struction than Saer. When employed it usually pre- 
cedes the infinitive with which it is connected ; as, #at 
fs dst uti dee, ‘people began to talk,’ lit., ‘among 
the people there began to be words.’ 

385. Permissives and acquisitives are formed 
Tespectively by adding Ser, ‘to give,’ and uiGer, ‘to 
receive,’ to the infinitive of another verb. They denote 
permission to perform the act signified by the primary 
verb ; the former meaning to give permission, and the 
latter, to receive it. With 2s: the infinitive must be 
in the inflected form. With ut@e it is often uninflected. 

Ex, #* @n 8 are fesr, ‘I let him go,’ lit., ‘I gave 
to him to go’; @g Hetats svt afset wiG@ar, ‘he will not 
be allowed to remain always,’ lit., ‘he will not receive 
to remain,’ &c., or if it is circumstances that do not 
permit it, we render, ‘he will not be able to remain 
always.’ So also, Gs AE sdk utem, ‘he will not be 
allowed to go,’ or ‘he will not be able to go.’ In this 
constructions ur@et is treated as an intransitive verb, 
taking its subject in the Nominative case throughout 
all the tenses, so that we must say @u ave sd ourfenn, 
‘he was not allowed to go,’ not @x 8, &c. 

(1) Note ate fag, ‘let (it) go’=<let it pass,’ ‘ne- 
ver mind.’ 

HW fen ais 8 ad sdt Ae fentias, <I will never let 
this matter pass.’ 

sfae feu, ‘let (it) alone,’ ‘let stay,’ ‘leave ’ 

(2) In the acquisitive compound fyast is some- 
times substituted for wi@er. The subject is then put 
in the Dative case. Ex. Qn” 8 owas fee eaat at fufsnr, ‘he 
was not allowed to enter the housc. 

* * * * * x * 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
CONTINUATIVE AND PROGRESSIVE COMPOUNDS 


386. Continuative compounds are formed by 
adding sfas1, ‘to remain,’ to an imperfect participle, 
which latter must agree with the subject of the verb 
in gender and number. They denote an action as go- 


ing on continuously ; as, aé* dfaet afdet 7d, ‘the ass 
continues braying’ ; afin dHemit afin ga, ‘the girls 
keep laughing.’ 

(1) The phrase niet afuet, means ‘to be lost,’ ‘to 
disappear,’ or ‘to die’ ; as, Hd} Ut niet adt, ‘my book 
is lost? : Ha ae Ate! faut, ‘everything has disappeared,’ 
or ‘is gone’ ; Hat fust niet faut 3, ‘my father has passed 
away,’ ‘is dead.’ Again the phrase dset afer, signi- 
fies, ‘to depart,’ ‘to go away’; as, @u Ga veer faa, 
‘he went away from there.’ 

(2) The continuative compound differs from the 
frequentative in that it implies continuance of the ac- 
tion, while the latter implies vepetition. Ex., ast a- 
fenn aact 3 (or an@‘et Jet 3), the girl sings,’ ‘is in the 
habit of singing,’ but ast me} sff<t 3, ‘the girl 
continues singing.? Again as regards the difference 
between the continuative and the intensive with 3ofget, 
both imply continuance of the act, but the former 
does so with much more distinctness and emphasis 
than the latter. Thus, i* Ha fagtor WH Hs feat xt, ‘I 
was (engaged in) thinking,’ but W* fiver foo, ‘I kept 
thinking.’ 

387. Progressives are formed in two ways. (1) In- 
stead of ofazt, as in the continuative compounds, 
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wTs1 is employed with an imperfect participle. (2) Ar 
=1, is connected with a perfect participle in the femi- 
nine form singular. There is little difference of mean- 
ing between these and the continuatives. Indeed 
sometimes they may be used interchangeably, and by 
most grammarians they have been classed together, 
but Kellogg is undoubtedly right in drawing a distin- 
ction between them. Thus, while afyer suggests the 
idea of continuance, At=t suggests that of steady pro- 
gress toward an end, or, to put it differently, afacr 
expresses continuance in the state denoted by the 
participle ; ate, progress in that state. 

Ex. d@31Sae affers, ‘the dog keeps on bark- 
ing,’ but, nfus @-ager ater dv, ‘the city goes-on falling 
to ruin,’ and Qa us ast act Aiet 3, ‘he goes on accumu. 
lating wealth.’ Again, wa aza afos ue, ‘houses conti- 
nue to be built,’ or ‘are continually being built,’ but, 
wg deer viet 3 (or ast Ate 4G), ‘the house is being built,’ 
‘the building of the house goes forward’ (toward com- 
pletion). Perhaps a clearer illustration still of 
the distinction between these two forms of expression 
is seen in the two sentences, nia asel offs? 3, and win 
aget niet 9. The former signifies that the fire conti- 
nues burning ; the latter, that it is gradually kindling 
and blazing up higher and higher. Nevertheless it 
must be confessed that this distinction is not always 
kept in view, and that, as stated above, the two are 
sometimes used interchangeably. 

(1) When the feminine form* of the perfect parti- 


: 7 Iam not sure that this is not after allin appearance only, the 
Participle feminine. tt is not unlikely that the ending &| is the 





: < em- 
phatic particle added to the stem of the verb, so that, e. g-, in the 


ne @a RS urd ater D, «he goes on beating me,’ Hrd} may be for 
Hg . 
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ciple is used it is sometimes written with a bindi; as, 
GuGn & Ugt ae, ‘they went on asking him.’ 


388. A common construction is that formed by 
placing before »rGzt or ate the perfect participle of 
a verb of motion. It denotes that the person or thing 
signified by the subject comes or goes under the con- 
ditions represented by the participle. The latter 
must agree in gender and number with the subject. 


Ex. @u efamr niet 3, ‘he is running along,’ ‘he 
is going running’ ; @a efamn wnG*et 3, ‘he is running 
along,’ ‘he is coming running’; @a de Sfunn aie 3, 
‘who is that passing along’ ? 

(1) Note the difference between these campounds 
with the perfect participle, and those in which ater 
occurs with the conjunctive participle, (Intensives). 

@u 3r fami, ‘he ran away.’ 

@z sfann fam, ‘he went running,’ ‘he ran along.’ 

auss Gs fan, ‘the pigeon flew away.’ 

ausd @fsnr fann, ‘the pigeon flew along.’ 

@za Ha Ate G, ‘he turns,’ ‘returns.’ 

@a ufant Aiet U, ‘he is returning,’ (in the act of 

doing so). 

The one expresses simply the action of the parti- 
ciple, the other presents it in progress. 

(2) The phrase &fsn ate in the tenses of the 
imperfect participle denotes ‘to go,’ to move along,’ 
but in the other tenses, ‘to go away.’ Ex., @a dfannr 
Fiz Ht, ‘he was going along,’ but @s dfant fam, ‘he 
went away, and i dfent areiat, ‘I shall go away.’ 
Even with the imperfect participle however when used 
for the immediate future (see § 314) it signifies ‘to go 
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away, Ex,, vist Ati afsen ater ot, ‘well Sir I will 
go away.’ 

(3) This combination of the perfect participle with 
nr@et and ATe1, may again have another participle, 
perfect or imperfect, also in agreement with the sub- 
ject prefixed to it. This denotes some action as being 
performed by the subject as he moves along, or more 
clearly defines the character of the motion. It is often 
difficult to render this literally into English. 


Ex. veitit widia s1@'dinit Sst AIS it HS, ‘the bees 
went along making combs,’ lit., ‘attaching (to the 
trees, &c.) combs.’ This represents the bees as attch- 
ing honey combs to the trees as they passed on from 
place to place; ua wat @u wena Jac} 3a} viet 3, 
‘every hour his circumstances go on changing’ ; fat 
dt nag sat dat wns} HI, ‘the army too was coming 
along following,’ lit., ‘was coming along attached be- 
hind. 

* * * * * * * * * 
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CHAPTER LV. 
funn PREFIXED TO A VERB IN AN INTENSIVE OR A 
FREQUENTATIVE SENSE.— STATICAL AND 
REITERATIVE COMPOUNDS. 


389. A common construction is that in which 
the perfect participle of the verb te,‘ to fall,’ is 
prefixed to another verb, the participle being made to 
agree in gender and number with the subject of the 
latter. This in general denotes that the action is in 
progress. It is then equivalent to those intensive 
compounds in which sfue™ constitutes the second 
member, and has the force of the English phrase, ‘to 
be engaged in,’ though English idiom would not al- 
ways admit of its being so translated. This idiom is 
also often used in place of the freguentative compound, 
denoting habitual or customary action. Examples are 
as follows :— 

For the Intensive Compound, 

wnt gus yo €s UB ene Ji(—eu ad ai), ‘I am looking 
toward your face.’ 

Sat act film aster 3* (= ast faat 3), ‘your brother is call- 
ing.’ 

@u funt utet 3 (ut faa 9), ‘he is engaged in eating.’ 

For the Frequentative Compound. 

at niin o} nienat 3 dua di ue dad fegd us (—tad feat 
gs us), ‘some having passed the age of eighty even, 
run about,’ i. e., remain active. 

Qa Hefesi et sai uel feug Gua feadt Ht (—fefaur aget 


ee Ra 
* gure for gaTe*et. 
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vi), ‘she used to wander hither and thither like a 
mad woman.’ 
due adie 3 fa aay WHS At affer 39 ws wit ue at age 
vi (—=nxt at agé Je vi), ‘one ought to see what the 
sacred Shdstar says, and what we are in the 
habit of doing,’ i. e., how our actions compare 
with the teachings of the Shdstar. 
Other examples, all of which are taken from native 
sources, will be given in the Exercise. 

(1) Occasionally fuwn is prefixed for emphasis to 
compound with ofge. 

Ex. faua fans a3 Gua Hest wt Heast ust sua 
2ua adi 3, ‘whichever way you look nothing but beauty 
shines’.* @u watfes WF 8 asa sel ast as uel feset 
afet 3, ‘all day she goes about the lanes and streets 
with the boy on her hip’.+ 

(2) In the following it is prefixed to the fre- 
quentative al31 agat which here however has the force 
of the simple verb agst. Qu faH HSU ae az ast 
azit funt atst aget wt, ‘She was engaged in holding 
a conversation with some man’; H* fun anid & 
aw as fora dist aget nt, ‘I was engaged in doing an 
account with (some) Kashmiris.’ 

(3) This idiom, when the verb is in the impera- 
tive or contingent future, has an entirely different 
meaning, fun then being used in a sense very similar 
to 31%, ‘if you,’ or ‘he, please,’ or to express doubt or 
incredulity. 

Ex. funn aga fea, ‘let him do (it) if he likes’; 
fun as dz fansrat, ‘it may be that there will be some 





* Said with reference to the beauty of nature. 


+ After the manner in which women carry their children in this 
country. 
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salvation’; Gz fimr uta awa, ‘it may be that he will 
carry (us) across’ (the gulf that separates this world 
from the next). 

390. In the so-called statical compounds an 
imperfect participle in the masculine inflected form 
singular or plural is prefixed to a verb of motion. The 
participle denotes something as occurring during the 
action of the verb. 

Ex. @a S38 ue dfenn wnat Ht, ‘he was com- 
ing along dancing and jumping’; f¥a aat ar@-a dat 
niet 9, a girl is going along singing.’ @a dnfenit 
Sfsur fami, ‘he went away laughing.’ This is merely 
a special application of the use of the imperfect 
participle absolute as explained in Chapter xxxviii, 
and does not need further illustration. 

391. A class of compounds known as Reitera- 
tives is formed by uniting and conjugating together 
two verbs of identical or similar meaning, for the sake 
of emphasis: as, yta51 Feet, ‘to beat severely,’ ‘to give 
a pommeling’; or verbs which denote actions which 
commonly accompany one another, with a view of 
expressing the idea of both in close connection. Both 
are conjugated regularly throughout, except that. 

(t) In the periphrastic tenses the auxiliary is 
attached to the second member only ; as @a Wi 8 wa- 
zt dzet Ht, ‘he was giving the boy a great beating.’ 

(2) When verbs of this class are compounded 
with other verbs, such as dae, atet, Hae, &c., the 
latter occurs only once ; as nt @a utrt dans, ‘When 
they had finished eating and drinking’; wt HS ag wt 
ut ag, we ate and drank up everything.’ 

* 2 ok * ok 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


DERIVATIVE AND ComMpouND Nouns. 


392. In conclusion it will be useful to indicate 
the usual methods by which derivative and compound 
words are formed, In general the formation of one 
word from another is effected by changing the last 
vowel, or by prefixing or adding one or more syllables, 
with sometimes a slight internal change. 

393. Derivation of Feminine from Masculine 
nouns 

(1) From masculine nouns in wr feminines are 
formed by substituting = for wr. In the case of 
inanimate things these have a diminutive sense. 


wat, ‘a horse,’ wisdt, ‘a | Saat, ‘a basket,’ gad, ‘a 


mare.’ small basket.’ 
uaa, ‘a he-goat,? dadt, | dist, ‘a cart,’ aist, ‘a small 
‘a she-goat.’ cart.’ 
#31, ‘a dog,’ £31, ‘a bitch.’ | Gt, ‘a rope,’ dH, ‘a small 
gual, ‘a sweeper,’ gual, ‘a | rope.’ 
sweeper’s wife.’ | wor, ‘a well,’ udt, ‘a small 
well.’ 


ufgat, ‘a water-carrier,’ 
Hfast, ‘the wife of a | Hat, ‘a bedstead,’ WH, <a 
water-carrier.’ small bedstead.’ 


(2) Masculines ending in n, 2,3, 3, @, =, 4H, 3, 
generally add et to form the feminine.* 


* The rules for the formation of feminines from masculine nouns 
eading In a consonant hold good in general, but there are exceptions 


to them. I have in the main followed Bib}ri Ll. 
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zn, ‘a slave,’ zen, ‘a | 33, ‘an oven,’ gal, ‘asmall 


female slave.’ oven.’ 

He, ‘a Jaz,’ Act ‘thewife of | fés, ‘a locust,’ fest, ‘a 
a Jat.’ grasshopper.’ 

Bute, ‘a carpenter,’ sure}, | afumng, ‘a wolf,’ afwnirst, 
‘the wife of a car- ‘a she wolf.’ 
penter.’ 


(3) Masculines ending in @, g, 4, a, W, 9, &, A, F, 
3, U, 5, @, 3, &, and also in 3 when it denotes a per- 
son, form their feminines by adding 2 or st. 


arg, ‘a crow,’ a@ el, ‘a | fye, ‘a bear,’ feset, ‘a 
female crow.’ female bear.’ 

HBtg, ‘a boatman,’ usrget, | watA, ‘a cloth merchant,’ 

‘the wife of a boatman.’ '  wataet, the wife of a 


cloth merchant.’ 
fu, ‘disciple,’ fuel, ‘a | 3s, ‘a species of antelope,’ 
female disciple.’ 3uet, ‘a female of the 
ama, ‘a tune,’ stat, ataat, same species.’ 
‘a tune’ (of a class ' 3m3, ‘a worshipper,’ sa- 
distinct from the rags ) 321, ‘a female wor- 
umu, ‘a tiger,’ atwet, ‘a shipper.’ 
tigress.’ Hu, ‘a fakeer,’ wudt, ‘the 
usa, ‘a profligate, ‘svet, wife of a fakeer.’ 


‘a profligate woman.’ | anus, ‘a client,’ st 
wate, ‘a money changer,’ _ oath, ‘a female client.’ 
? Hd, ‘a tiger, asl, ‘a 

Hateet, ‘the wife of a tigress.’ 
money changer.’ dats, ‘a low person,’ g31%- 


c > 
uta, ‘a fakeer,? urdigat, <}, ‘a low woman. 
‘a female fakeer.’ 33, ‘an actor, gsz}, ‘an 


actress,’ 
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(4) Masculines ending in €} preceded by a con- 
sonant generally form the feminine by changing =#t to 
«. If however tis preceded by a vowel, it is shor- 
tened to fe and ~ is added. 


Gel, ‘a washerman,’ tue, | antet, ‘a butcher,’ anfes, 


‘a washerwoman.’ ‘the wife of a 
anid}, ‘a neighbour,’ butcher’.’ 

anise, ‘a female | atet, ‘a barber,’ osfee, 

neighbour.’ ‘the wife of a barber.’ 
Heret, ‘a madman,’ Hefes, | satel, ‘a brother,’ 3 

‘a mad woman,’ (=s3tfee), ‘a sister.’ 


(5) Some masculines ins add at to form the 
feminine. 


ats, ‘a child,’* amwdt, ‘a | Gs, ‘an opening,’ weal. 


little girl.’ ‘a small opening.’ 
gis, ‘a tank,’ 31531, ‘a | 31s, ‘a small red bird,’ 
small tank.’ BTsat, ‘a female of 


the same species.’ + 
(6) Masculine names of castes, nationalities, &ce., 
when ending in a consonant sometimes add wiret to 
form the feminine. If the ending be in a vowel, that 
is dropped or changed to its corresponding semivowel. 





* Both masc. and fem. 
t+ Masculine diminutives are semetimes farmed in 3 and 31 with 
corresponding feminines in A. Lhus, from &@dl, ‘a crow,’ Ata 


(m) and @agat = ( f), a young crow,’ from WS, ‘a hide, Ss, -a 
piece of leather,’ and USat, ‘the foreskin. Also, as a term of 


contempt, from gaan, ‘a European,’ occurs @odial, ‘a little Euro- 
peon,’ and in the following sentence a woman abusing another speaks 


scornfully of her husbandin this way; wI@ 31 33 uAHS S fifenn, 


‘come then [E beat your little husband,’ WHHRT being the diminutive of 
UAH, ‘abusband.’ 
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fung, ‘a brahman,’ fuH- 
set, ‘a brahman wo- 
man.’ 

fugsd, ‘a sweeper,’ fuus- 
‘aat, ‘a woman of the 
sweeper caste.’ 

Us3, ‘a pundit,’ tsste, 


CHAPTER LVI. 
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‘a female pundit,’ ‘the 
wife of a pundit.’ 
féz, ‘a Hindu,’ fdeeret, 
‘a Hindu woman.’ 
usd, ‘a Khattri, wart, 
‘a the 
Khaitri_ caste.’ 


woman of 


394. Derivation of Absivacét nouns from Verbal 


Roots, 


(1) Many verbal roots are used as abstract nouns. 
If the root contains a short vowel it is usually length- 


ened. Thus; 

uTas1, ‘to beat,’ Ha, ‘a 
beating,’ ‘a blow.’ 

fSuzt, ‘to plaster,’ ‘to 


smear, &u, ‘ointment.’ 
ser, ‘to speak,’ 4s, 
‘harmony,’ ‘agreement.’ 
aaa, ‘to do,” ata, ‘work.’ 
Zaat, ‘to go,’ ‘to move,’ 
3a, ‘gait,’ ‘movement.’* 





‘voice,’ ‘manner of 
speaking.’ 

User, ‘to go,’ wm, ‘walk,’ 
‘behaviour.’ 

fuss, ‘to meet,’ HS, 

“set, ‘to play,’ us, ‘a 
game.’ f 

sueer, ‘to fold,’ stie, ‘a 


fold,’ ‘a twist.’ 


(2) From some monosyllabic roots. containing a 
short vowel nouns are formed by lengthening the 


vowel and adding wit or =. 
Haz, ‘to dry,’ War, ‘dry- 
ness,’ ‘drought.’ 


‘an account.’ 
Suz, ‘to keep,’ at, ‘pro- 
tection.’ 


3dsei1, ‘to err,’ 33T, ‘an 
error.’ Seer, ‘to loot,’ Sd, ‘loot- 
fauzt, ‘to write, 8u, ing.’ 





sat quitely (i. e., 
lit., how would th 


* Awd Sa gu aaa B8 aloes, 3i Hnva wi Sa fags Fs, <1¢ all men 
did no work) how would the world move forward’ ? 
e movement of the world move ? 


+A Ja as afsa, ‘let us play some other game,’ 
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(3) Causal roots are also used as abstract nouns. 
umG@er, ‘to deliver, am@, | eas1Ge1, ‘to cause to be 
‘deliverance,’ ‘used,’ ‘to distribute,’ 
satGer, ‘to lift, ware, | Zg3i@, ‘use.’ ; 
| 





‘ascent.’ fezar@at, ‘to cause to be 
Baga, ‘to hide,’ sag, sprinkled,’ feaate, 
‘hiding,’ ‘concealment.’ | ‘sprinkling.’ 


(4) A large number of nouns are formed from 
causal root by dropping the final @ and substituting 
for it #3. These generally have two distinct meanings. 
They denote (a) abstractly the action signified by the 
verb, and (8) the price paid for the same. 
fsur@er, ‘to have plastered,’ fsutet, ‘plastering,’ ‘the © 
cost of having plastered.’ 

mer, gae@er, ‘to have dyed,’ or ‘painted,’ garet, 
dare, ‘dyeing,’ ‘painting,’ ‘the cost of dyeing,’ 
&e. 

wager, wwerGer, ‘to have carried,’ ustet, seetet, ‘carry- 
ing,’ ‘compensation for carrying.’ 

weer@er, ‘to have made,’ uzeret}, ‘the cost of having 
made’.* 

serge, ‘to have sifted,’ sere}, ‘sifting,’ ‘compensation 
for sifting.’ 

am@zi, ‘to earn,’ ‘anteét, ‘what is paid for what is 

earned, i. e., earnings’.t 

fas@er, ‘to have sewed,’ fHarel, ‘sewing,’ ‘compen- 
sation for sewing.’ 

(5) 2, gz, or 3 is added to causal roots to form 
abstract nouns. Sometimes @ of the root is elided, 





= I am not aware that qzere} is ever used in ‘the ‘abstract sense of 


‘making.’ 
T ant@et is not a causal verb, but it resembles one in form. 
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or changed to its cognate semivowel z. 
ae'Ge', ‘to make,’ weQ@z, werzz, ‘make,’ ‘manufacture,’ 
‘a fabrication,’ ‘a sham.’ 


HANGS, ‘to ornament,’ Ha@z, HATZ, ‘ornamentation.’ 
feuGer, ‘to have written,’ fsu@z, fsutge, ‘writing,’ 

‘peumanship.’ 
ugustGet, ‘to tremble,* uagagtue, uguate, ‘tremor,” 

‘trembling.’ 
suarGet, ‘to make shine,’ wyuatge, snare, ‘glitter,’ 

‘splendour.’ 

BseGe1, ‘to weep, ‘to shriek,’* azgstgz, agate, 

‘lamentation.’ 
an@et, ‘to cause to be spoken,’ ‘to be called,’ aar@z, 

‘a saying,’ ‘a maxim.’ 

(6) A few abstract nouns are formed by adding 3, 
or d} to a causal root, the vowels wt@ of the termina- 
tion being first contracted to wi. 

HHE'@est, ‘to exhort,’ yx#3t, ‘exhortation.’ 
faurGer, ‘to teach,’ fads, fuadt, ‘teaching,’ instruction.’ 

(7) In the same way nr is added to the causal root, 
@ of the termination being first hardened to z. 
feust@er, ‘to show,’ feustet, ‘show;’ ‘ostentation.’ 
HuEIGer, ‘to exhort,’ Hystet, ‘exhortation.’ 

395. Derivation from Verbs, of nouns denoting 
Agency. 

(1) By adding es, ota, or gat to the inflected 
infinitive. This has been fully illustrated in the 
Chapter on the Noun of Agency, and needs no further 
remark. 

(2) By adding @ to the root. 
utet, ‘to eat,’ w@, ‘an eater,’ ‘a glutton;’? wlzat ‘to 





* Formed on the analogy of causals. 
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know,’ Ate ‘one who knows,’ ‘an acquaintance.’* 
(3) By adding #t to the root. and lengthening the 

preceding vowel. if short. 

utsat, ‘to nourish,’ ‘to feed.’ utst, ‘a herdsman.’ ‘one 
who feeds cattle.’ 

wear, ‘to cut,’ dtdt. ‘a carpenter,’ lit,. -one who cuts.’ 


(4) By adding to the root the suffix eum or um, 

and shortening the preceding vowel if it is long. 

Suet, ‘to see,’ feudm, feugut, ‘a beholder.’ 

aniGert, ‘to play,’(on an instrument) gH, ‘a musician.’ 
a@et, ‘to sing,’ ada, ‘a singer.’ 

3351, ‘to break,’ 337a@7, ‘one who breaks,’ ‘a breaker.’ 

396. Derivation of Abstract Nouns from Adjectives 
and from other Nouns. 

(1) wet, ue, ue, or ue, is added to a noun to 
form one denoting the character or quality which 
distinguishes the person or thing signified by the noun 
to which it is added. It usually corresponds to the 
English suffix ‘ishness.’ 
aisa, ‘a child.’ aaauer, ‘childhood.’ childishness.’ 
yay, ‘a fool,’ Hauuet, ‘folly,’ foolishness.’ 

Ha, ‘Satan,’ nstsuet, ‘devilishness.’ 
atun, ‘a demon,’ atunuet, ‘deeds worthy of a rékhas,? 

‘barbarity.’ ‘cruely.’ 

dar, ‘a child,’ asuz, ‘childhood.’ 


The same suffix added to an adjective converts 
it into a noun signifying the abstract quality denoted 
by the adjective. A final vowel is dropped before the 
suffix. 





* [tis interesting to note that this form, like the Noun of Agency 
in <™t sometimes denotes what is about to be (cf. § 301) Thus, e. g., 
from fsaqat, ‘to settle,’ ‘to decide,’ is derived faa, ‘ready to pay,’ 
‘about to decide.’ 
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Hux, ‘elegant,’ Huzuet, ‘elegance.’ 
ass, ‘poor,’ amsust, ‘poverty.’ 
fame, ‘discreet,’ fimmeuet, ‘discretion.’ 
Bs, ‘profligate,’ Sauer, ‘profligacy.’ 
(2) Abstract nouns are formed from other nouns 
by adding et. Often these denote an occupation. 
udta, ‘a fakeer,’ udtet, ‘fakeerhood,’ the manner of life 
of a fakeer.’ 

oa, ‘a cheat,’ sail, ‘cheating.’ 

Sugers, ‘a head man of a village, Sazaertdt, ‘the office 
of lambardér.’ 

oreetg, ‘a head of police,? stéedt, ‘the office of 

thanedar.’ 

meade, ‘a juggler,’ mead, ‘jugglery,’ the business of a 
juggler.’ 
The same suffix added to an adjective transforms 


it into a noun. 


witfamitata, ‘obedient,’ | dunt, ‘wise,’ sanrat, 
unfamnrtatd, ‘obedience.’ ‘wisdom.’ 
zsa, ‘bold,’ esd, ‘bold- 
ness.” 
weg, ‘helpless,’ szudt, | aan, ‘hot,’ aa, ‘heat.’ 
helplessness,’ 


(3) Many abstract nouns are formed by the 
suffix »ret added to a noun or adjective. Final wr is 
generally changed to fe. A preceding adhik is drop- 
ped, and a preceding long vowel is shortened. These 
too, when formed from nouns, often denote rank, 


office, or occupation, 
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@au, ‘relation by marri- 


age,? asutet, ‘betro- 
thal.’ 
Wiss, ‘a pundit, Yssret, 


‘the office or rank of 
@ pundit.’ 
ag, ‘a teacher,’ afenitet, 
‘the office of the teacher,’ 
‘guruship.’ 
aan, ‘hot,’ agnret, ‘heat.’ 
aoe, ‘hard,’ asatet, ‘hard- 
ness.” 
vet, ‘sour,’ 
dity.’ 


ufenite}, ‘aci- 
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eu, thigh,’ Ofaenret, 
‘height.’ 

as, ‘round,’ asret, afs- 


nite}, ‘roundness.’ 
wat, ‘bad,’ ufgnret, ‘bad- 


ness.” 

ast, ‘good,’ sfanret, good- 
ness.’ 

Stas, ‘greasy,’ fsaeret, 
grease,’ greasiness.’ 

ge, ‘small,’ efenret, 


‘smallIness.? 


(4) Another numerous class of abstract nouns is 


derived in the same way from concrete nouns, 


but 


chiefly from adjectives, by adding the suffix sre or 37. 
These are interchangeable, and in any of the following 
examples the latter may be substituted for the former. 


fuz- ‘a friend,’ fussret, ( G°3u, ‘excellent,’ @-snstet, 
‘friendship,’ ‘excellence.’ 
Hoe, £ 7 fool,’ yd us TST, feaHe, ‘transparent,’ 
7 oO y. : : 
uats, ‘filthy,’  westeste, feausstet, transpa 
‘filthiness.’ rency.’ 
exe, ‘wicked,’ ~enestet, | writs, ‘submissive,’ niits- 
‘wickedness. saiigataed ; 
fez ‘pure, -ufegaveA ate, ‘submissiveness. 
ufes, - sareH, E : ; : 
‘purity.’ usftis, ‘pleased,’ uafaa- 
Wes, ‘beautiful,’ Kveasret, sare}, 
‘beauty.’ 
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(5) Some abstract nouns are formed by adding 
u, Ut, or us, to a noun or adjective. The word to 
which the suffix is added usually suffers some internal 
change. 


fanitet, ‘discreet,’ faumeu, | Set, ‘small,’ smut, ‘small- 


faureut, famiteus, ‘dis- ness. 
cretion.’ dis, ‘a widow,’ Sarr, 
de, ‘old,’ wert, waeurt, widowhood.’ 


azul, ‘old age.’ . 

(6) A few abstract nouns are formed by adding 
@ to an adjective. 
ur, ‘long,’ Sm@, ‘length.’ | dat, ‘wide,’ 3ar@, ‘width.’ 

(7) A few also are formed by adding to the stem 
of another word the suffix wiu, wus, ums, OL US. 
These derivatives denote a smell arising from the 
thing or state denoted by the word to whose stem 
they are attached. Thus, from naa, ‘to rot,’ nfsnitc, 
Hfaungs, Afanns, or nfsaiw, ‘a stink.’ From wet, ‘sour,’ 
ufenia, ufenngs, &c., ‘a sour smell.’ 

397. Derivation of Concrete Nouns from other 
Nouns. 

(1) The termination wra or wma, generally de- 
notes occupation, 
Hat, ‘gold’ yfswra, ‘a gold- | wen, ‘trade,’ sents, ‘a 


smith.’ trader.’ . 
Sar, ‘iron,’ gata, ‘a black- 3u, ‘leather,’ 3fxHnnmd, ‘a 
‘smith.’ tanner’.* 


nD 
* The word gfnitg though denoting ptimarily a tanner, or a 


worker in leather, is applied colloquially only to a low caste many of 
whom are so engaged, while others are employed as farm labourers, 
weavers, &c. 
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@z, ‘an earthen vessel,’ Jfsun, ‘crime,’ ofsura, ‘a 
a@uHutd, wfhunrg, ‘a criminal.’ 
potter.’ 


(2) evs (fem. =t81) affixed to the oblique form 
of a noun forms a derivative which denotes primarily 
the possessor of the thing signified by the noun to 
which it is affixed, and hence secondarily the seller of 
it, or one who deals in it. These words may be re- 
garded as either nouns or adjectives since they are 
used in both ways. (cf. § 303). 

Wat, ‘a horse,’ W2e—%1, ‘a man with a horse,’ a man 
who has a horse for sale,’ 


Baxi, ‘a stick,’ ‘wood,’ Sadtets1. ‘a man with a stick,’ 
‘a dealer in wood.’ 

wu, ‘milk,’ Gaets:, ‘a milkman’ 

efas, ‘service,’ efasetat, ‘a servant.’ 

wad, ‘a house,’ waets}, ‘the lady of the house.’ 

us, ‘wealth,’ users, ‘possessed of wealth,’ e.g., 313 


astnt gaesini te, “however wealthy women they 
may be.’ 

(3) The suffix eg denotes office, position, rank. 
gut, ‘a province,’ yaets, ‘the chief of a province.’* 
sms, ‘a cavalry company,’ grisea, ‘an officer in com- 

mand of a vasdld.’ 


ost, ‘a police station,’ atetg, ‘the officer in charge of 
the fhdnd.? 


3anls, ‘a subordinate court,’ 3axtsers, ‘the officer in 
charge of the tahsil.’ 


Hust, ‘a quarter,’ or ‘ward,’ of a town, Hdserg, ‘a head 





* Now usually employed to designate a military rank. 
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man of a mahalla, 
adtst, ‘a family,’ ‘a wife,’ adtserg, ‘a married man.’ 
Sat, ‘a police post,’ &c., Sateta, ‘one posted at a 

chaunki,’ hence ‘a watchman.’ 

Sasgera, ‘a head man of a village.’* 

. (4) = affixed to the name of a country denotes 
an inhabitant of that country, and also the language 
spoken in it. 

Gara, ‘Panjib,’ dart, ‘a native of the Panjib,’ ‘the 
, language of the Panjab.’ 

fdensis, ‘Hindust4n,’+ fSenst}, ‘a native of? or ‘the 
language of, Hindust4n.’ 

dares, ‘Bengal,’ Garst, ‘a native of’ or ‘the language of, 

Bengal.’ 

a (5) = affixed to other nouns forms words denot- 
ing various relations to those from which they are 


derived. 
gee, ‘a kind of sweets,’ useret, ‘a confectioner.’ 


ae, ‘imprisonment,’ Ze}, ‘a prisoner.’ 
naa, ‘relationship,’ navict, ‘a relative.’ 
ata, ‘a road,’ ardt, ‘a traveler.’ 
esa, ‘the veterinary art,’ n&3di, a veterinary surgeon.’ 
Gun, ‘instruction,’ @uéH, ‘an instructor.’ 

(6) The suffix wa signifies ‘a doer,’ ‘a player,’ 
and almost always denotes the doer of something dis- 


reputable. 

gor, ‘gambling,’ 9@aH, ‘a 

gambler.’ 

Gat, ‘a widow,’ dsten, 

whoremonger.’ 

* Iam not able to give the derivation of this, unless it is from ag, 
a cerruption of the Engiish word ‘number,’ which has been incorporated 
into Punjabi ani will be found ia the Ludhiana dictionary. 

¢t In #aglish we are accustomed to speak of the whole of India as 

Hindust4n, A native however does not so understand the word. To 
him Hindust4n is the country lying to the east of the Panjab and 
extending indefinitely in the direction of Allahabad, 


vist, ‘a boy,’ wean, ‘a 
sodomite.’ 

‘a | ana, ‘dice,’ game,’ anta- 

aH, ‘a card player.’ 
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ast, ‘a trick,’ asta, ‘an for the purpose of us- 
acrobat,’ &c. ing them to decoy 

Ru3¢d, ‘a pigeon,’ au3zaain, away those belonging 
‘one who keeps pigeons to other people. 


All nouns of this class may be made abstract by 
adding = ; as, geumit, ‘gambling’; dslaral, ‘fornication’; 
antsatHt, ‘card playing,’ &c. 

(7) The termination a denotes agency. Before it 


a final vowel is dropped. 
ws, ‘murder,’ wt3sa, ‘a erga, ‘one who brings 


murderer.’ to completion.’ 
Het, ‘service,’ Hea, ‘one whol Quen, ‘instruction,’ @uéne 


serves.’ ‘an instructor.’ 

get, ‘protection,’ dea, ‘a | fea, ‘calumny,’ fSea, ‘a 
protector.’ calumniator.’ 

um, ‘worship,’ yn, ‘a wor- | Qumst, ‘worship,’ @uma,* 
shipper.’ ‘a worshipper.’ 


feaets, ‘completion,’ fsa- 
This suffix is added also to verbal roots to form 
a noun of agency ; as etye1, ‘to read,’ eta, ‘a reader’; 
fesrgat, ‘to think,’ ‘to consider,’ ‘to judge,’ feutaa, ‘a 
thoughtful person,’ ‘one who exercises his judgment.’ 
398. A number of inseparable prefixes are attach- 
ed to nouns to modify their meaning in various ways. 
(1) fs, feu, fea, or fen, has the force of a nega- 
tive. Thus, from mteg, ‘honour,’ is derived fsored or 
fsatea, ‘dishonour’; from aan, ‘a deed,’ ‘work,’ fagagn, 
‘cessation from all actions’; from nia, ‘a member,’ fega, 
‘one who has nothing, and is free from care;’ a title 
assumed by the 4&déis, a class of Sikh devotees ; from 





= Note that @ is dropped. 
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wtata, ‘form,’ ‘shape,’ fadara, ‘God,’ lit., ‘without from. 
This prefix is used much more frequently in the for- 
mation of adjectives than in that of nouns, and will be 


further illustrated in the next Chapter. 
(2) 2a, wx (Greek dus), and a, ‘bad,’ as also mu, 
‘away,’ and mz, ‘down,’ contracted to wi, all imply 


detraction. 

aus, ‘a word,’ 
‘blasphemy.’ 

ara, ‘a smell,’ vadiu, ‘a bad 


PIAS, 


smell,’ 

v3, ‘wisdom,’ av, ‘folly.’ 

ut, ‘mercy,’ waeur, 
‘cruelty.’ 

3r@, ‘honour, zaat@, ‘dis- 
honour.’ 


asy, ‘a deed,’ eHadH, ‘a 
bad deed.’ 

sta, ‘fortune,’ asta, ‘mis- 
fortune,’ ‘ill luck.’ 


ut3a, ‘a vessel,’ qutg, ‘a 


bad man,’ lit., ‘a bad 
vessel.’ 
an, ‘fame,’ reputation,’ 


munAn, infamy.’ 


aan, ‘a deed,’ aagn, ‘a bad 
deed.’ 

feni@*, ‘justice,’ 

‘injustice.’ 

‘association,’ 

‘evil association.’* 

ata, ‘a way,’ gata, ‘an evil 
way.’t 

udu, ‘right eousness,’ audgy, 

‘unrighteousness.’ 


afeur, 


wa, anal, 


‘honour,’ wunts, ‘in- 
sult.’ 

ard, ‘a deed,’ nuzxta, ‘a bad 
deed.’ 


HIS, 


adgH, ‘a deed,’ mnuadn, fa 
bad deed.’ 
ae, ‘virtue,’ wae, ‘ble- 


mish,’ ‘vice.’ 


(3) Qu, ‘near to,’ when prefixed to a word, has 





* faRA =t fa adat, to associate with one’; ana aaat, ‘to keep bad 


company.’ 


} aura Arer, ‘togo in an evil way’; guta Qe, ‘to fall into evil 


habits.” 
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generally the opposite effect to niu, denoting what is 


commendable ; 


as utS, ‘honour,’ @unta, ‘glory’; ava, ‘a 


deed,’ @uxta, ‘a good deed,’ ‘kindness.’ 
(4) u* (the Greek ex) is the opposite of a, denot- 


ing what is good. 

dia, ‘a smell,’ ydiu, ‘a sweet 
smell.’ 

adguH, ‘a deed,’ 
good deed.’ 

wiga, ‘intention,’ pnrga, ‘a 
good purpose.’ 

us, ‘a son,’ Hu3, ‘a dutiful 
son.’ 

ufa, ‘understanding,’ Haifa, 
‘a good understanding.’ 


HadH, ‘a 


—aus, ‘word,’ ‘speech,’ ¥- 
~™uS, ‘a good word.’ 


ut3g, ‘a vessel,’ wutisd, ‘a 
good man,’ lit., ‘a 
good vessel.’ 

3, ‘prudence,’ wis, ‘a 


good disposition,’ ‘a 
good mind.’ 

231, ‘time,’ H@a1 (H-+2s7), 
‘early morning,’ lit., ‘a 
suitable time,’ 


(5) wis, we, and ni correspond to the Greek alpha 
privative, and denote negation, like the English prefix 


‘un’ in ‘unhappy,’ &c. 

ures, ‘honour,’ natea, ‘dis- 
honour.’ 

u3dH, ‘righteousness,’ nasn, 
‘unrighteousness.’ 

famnas, ‘knowledge,’ 
dom,’ nifaens,  ‘igno- 
rance,’ ‘foolishness.’ 

(6) Ha, HUT, 

meaning ‘great.’ 

uTu, ‘sin,’ HUTUTY, ‘a great 
sin.’ 


‘wis- 


HuTS are 


Hs, ‘truth,’ ws ‘false- 
hood.’ 

ugsis, ‘faith,’ wruagsis,’ 
‘unbelief.’ 

23 ‘time,’ wg, ‘delay,’ 
‘lateness,’ lit., ‘not 
the time.’ 


inseparable adjectives, 


ane, ‘affliction,’ Huiane, 
‘great affliction.’ 





* Contracted perhaps form Hg, ‘good,’ 
> 
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omar, ‘a king,’ natant, ‘a | usnre, ‘food,’ ‘kindness,’ 


great king’ Hui udHte, ‘meat,’ (lit., 
WS, ‘a person,’ HuTAS, ‘a ‘great food’), ‘great 

banker,’ lit., ‘a great kindness.’ 

man.’ 


(7) usH, ‘first, ‘supreme,’ is also used as an in- 
separable adjective to form compound nouns. 
WISH, ‘spirit,’ usHTSHT, | gafs, ‘a worshipper,’ udH- 


‘the supreme spirit,’ safs, ‘a great worship- 

‘God.’ per,’ ‘a man of emi- 
uty, ‘sin,? ugHuTu, ‘sup- nent piety.’ 

reme sin.’ ; utas, ‘God, udins (= 
waa, ‘intention,’ wdHtTda, usH+eing), ‘the su- 

‘the chief purpose,’ preme God.’ 


‘the special meaning.’ 
(8) wud, an inseparable adjective, meaning ‘other.’ 
Sn, ‘country,’ udeu, ‘a Za, ‘the world,’ ud&a, 


foreign country.’ ‘the other world.’ 
ara, ‘work,’ udata, ‘the | Hida, ‘a good intention,’ 
business or interest of usHNTas, ‘unselfish- 
another.’ ness, lit., ‘a good 
adi, ‘a woman,’ udstdt, intention towards 
‘the wife of another others.’ 
man.’ @uata, ‘kindness,’ us- 
an, ‘control,’ usa, ‘the | Quara, ‘kindness to 
control of another.’* others,’ ‘a good deed 
wiz, ‘caste, udHS, ‘an- wrought on behalf of 
other caste.’ _ others.’ 











* UWdEH JS, ‘to be under the authority’ or ‘control, of another.’ 
¢ Whence the adjective udgnredt, ‘unselfish.’ 
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(9) Many compounds are formed by the union of 
two nouns, of which the first bears a genitive relation 
to the second. 
won, ‘the sun,’ au, ‘an eclipse,’ HdATVE, ‘an eclipse 

of the sun.’ 

Ws, ‘a guri,’ ena, ‘a door,’ asgennat, ‘the seat of a 
guru.’ 

Stag, ‘an idol,’ enna, ‘a door,’ Stagenigt, ‘an idol 
temple.’ 

orsa, ‘Nanak,’ rfa, ‘a sect,’ sisaud, <a follower of 

Nanak.’ 
yafs, ‘an image,’ um, ‘worship,’ uHofsunt, ‘idolatry.’ 
as, ‘a child,’ nenar, ‘age,’ aa wena, ‘childhood.’ 
ik ies ofan, ‘murder,’ Ate ofan, ‘destruction of 

ife.’ 
WAR, “2 sword,’ fé-fen, ‘science,’ Hag féfenn, ‘the 
science of war.’ 
Dd, ‘a gury,’ fSea, ‘a calumniator,’ ag fSea, ‘a calu- 
mniator of the gur,.’ 

a. Under this head comes a series of compounds 
of which the second member is #21, contracted from 
et, ‘a son.’ 

argHSet, ‘the son of a brahman,’ ‘a brahman boy.’ 

uset, ‘the son of khattri,’ ‘a khattri boy.’ 

ander, ‘the son of guijjar,’ ‘a gujjar boy.’ 

gHet, ‘the son of a dum,’ ‘a dum boy.’ 

Buéet, ‘the son of a takhdn,’ or ‘carpenter,’ ‘a 

takhan boy.’ 

These may all be made feminine by changing final 
wt to St; as, wane}, ‘the daughter of a brahman,’ ‘a 
brahman girl ; u3zet, ‘the daughter of a khattri,’ ‘a 
khattri girl,’ &c. 

6. Again from =, ‘to give,’ is formed the noun 
erat, ‘a giver,’ (Greek dotes), which is used as the 
second member of genitive compounds. 

AME, ‘life,’ AME west, ‘giver of life,’ 

Hafs, ‘salvation,’ veafs erst, ‘giver of salvation,’ 

‘saviour.’ 
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CHAPTER LVII. 
DERIVATIVE AND CoMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 


399. Formation of Adjectives by means of a 


Sufix. 


(1) #t added to a noun often converts it into an 


adjective. 

ara, ‘a load,’ sti (and 

gtat), ‘heavy.’ 

‘wealth,’ ust, 

thy.’ 

HY, ‘ease,’ ‘pleasure,’ Wulf, 
‘at ease,’ ‘bappy,’ 
<contented.’ 

uy, ‘love,’ wt, ‘loving,’ 

‘affectionate.’ 

“covetousness,’ 


us, ‘weal- 


Ss, Sat, 

‘covetous.’ 
az, ‘virtue,’ ae, ‘virtu- 
ous.’ 
(2) 


25, or ats to a noun. 


au, ‘wisdom,’ duns, 
‘wise.’ 

fagut, ‘kindness,’ fagutes, 
‘kind.’ 


3, ‘fear,’ Sys, ‘afraid.’ 
‘splendour,’ SHAS, 
‘resplendent.’ 


SH, 
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eau, ‘deceit,’ ‘deception,’ 
sax, ‘deceitful.’ 

famis, ‘knowledge,’ ‘wis- 
dom,’ famrat, ‘know- 
ing,’ ‘wise.’ 

uaa, ‘a hill,? worst, ‘per- 
taining to the hills.’ 


efses, ‘poverty,’ efsedt, 
‘poor.’ 

| avrg, ‘a rustic,’ quid, 
‘rustic.’ 

gard, ‘pride,’ Jardt, 
‘proud.’ 


Many adjectives are formed by affixing HT, 
They denote the possession of 


the thing signified by the noun. 


us, ‘wealth,’ USHIS, 
‘wealthy.’ 

fsa, ‘anxiety’? estes, 
‘anxious.’ 

Sfron, ‘shame,’ Sfanres, 
‘ashamed.’ 
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sta, ‘fortune,? stalzts, efenrers, ‘merciful.’ 
j > 
‘fortunate.’ ussts, ‘faith,’ waists, 
: . : ‘believing. 
us, ‘strength,’ users, ‘st- | fgg, ‘kindness,’ fraser, 
‘rong.’ efenn, ‘mercy,’ ‘kind.’ 


(3) The suffix 23 or de has the same force as 
zis, &c,, but is less common in Panjabi than in 


Hindi. 

as, ‘strength,’ uss, | Hts, ‘amiability,? Hiss, 
‘strong.’ ‘amiable.’ 

efenr, ‘mercy,’ vfennds, | ws, ‘a fault,’ wade, ‘at 
‘merciful.’ fault.’ 

3A, ‘splendour,’ 3n23, | #3, ‘need,’ Széz, ‘needy.’ 
‘resplendent.’ 

Also from az, ‘family,’ is derived as€s, ‘of good 
family.’ 


; (4) dle, ‘deficiency,’ has a privative sense. 
wu, ‘wisdom,’ dqudte, ‘un- | as, ‘strength,’ asdte, 
wise.’ ‘weak,’ 
(5) To a few nouns fea is added to convert them 
into adjectives. 


wntd, ‘the world,’ fifa, | Hdls, ‘body, ’Hdifaa, ‘bodi- 


‘worldly,’? ‘pertaining ly,’ ‘corporeal.’ 

to the world.’ 2e, ‘a doctor,’ fea, 
NITSHT, ‘spirit,’ »rsfua, ‘medical,’ as @fea, fe 

‘spiritual.’ fenit, ‘medical science.’ 


(6) Again eg is added to the oblique form of a 
noun to convert it into an attribute of something else. 


3s, ‘fruit,? ese, <“fruit- ‘shady.’ 
ful,’ ‘bearing fruit.’ HHS, ‘spice,? wAserrg 
- > 
ae, ‘shade,’ wiGerg, ‘spiced.’ 
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(7) Many postpositions and adverbs may be 
made into adjectives by affixing st (fem. Bt) to them. 
A final vowel is dropped before the suffix. 


Gua, ‘up,? @ugesr 
‘upper,’ ‘uppermost.’ 

ds, ‘under,’ ‘below,’ Jost, 

‘lowermost.? 

‘in,? fegst, ‘inner.’ 
Wes, ‘within,’ egsr, 
‘innermost.’ 

@3, ‘hither,’ @azar, 
one) on this side.’ 

ud, ‘beyond,’ uagst, “(the 
one) on the other side.’ | 


400. 
prefix. 


‘on,? 


fz, 


‘(the 


aug,  ‘outside,? yatrggst, 
‘outer.’ 

as, ‘in the midst,’ ase, 
‘middle,’ ‘medial.? 

fitz, ‘behind,’ fuesr, ‘hind- 
most,’ ‘last.’ 

wa, ‘before,’ nat, ‘front,’ 
‘foremost.? 

Had, ‘before,’ Hugst, 
‘front,’ ‘foremost.’ 


Formation of adjectives by means of a 
Most of the prefixes used for this purpose are 


the same as those employed in the formation of nouns. 
They are placed before nouns, adjectives, and verbal 
roots. Examples are as follows :— 


(1) fs, feu, fsa, far, privative. Adjectives for- 
med with this prefix are exceedingly common. The 
word which it modifies often suffers some slight 
change by the elision or addition of a vowel, &c. 


witagt, ‘hope,’ fantngt, | Su, ‘fault,’ fegéu, ‘fault- 
‘without hope.’ less.’ 
fds, ‘anxiety,’ ‘feds, ‘free | Ale, ‘life,’ fearte, ‘inani- 
from anxiety.’ mate.’ 
3a, ‘fear, fesg, ‘fearless.’ | sta, ‘fortune,’ feagsrait, ‘un- 
‘worth- fortunate.’ 


aH, ‘work,’ fsa, 
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less, ‘useless.?* 


uza, ugar, ‘fear,’ fsuza, 
‘fearless.’ 

us, ‘a son,’ faus, ‘child- 
less.? 

asa, ‘blemish, fsgadéa, 
‘without blemish.’ 

weer, ‘to move,’ fsuss, 
‘immovable.’ 

uu, ‘wisdom,’ fsadu, ‘un- 
wise.’ 
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uvTy, ‘sin,’ ‘fsemutTy, ‘sin- 
less.” : 

auz, ‘hypocracy,’ fsnauz, 
‘sincere,’ 


3s, ‘fruit, fanes, ‘fruit- 
less,’ ‘barren.’ 

snet, ‘a quarrel,’ fsndnz, 
‘not quarrelsome, 


‘peaceable.’ 


(2) za, ‘bad,’ used in both a depreciatory and a 


privative sense. 
ae, ‘honour,’ ease, 
‘affording neither hon- 
our nor profit,’ 
Sse, ‘to obtain,’ 
‘not obtainable,’ 
practicable ’ 
3, ‘wisdom,’ vas, ‘fool- 
ish.’ 
(3) 
us, ‘honour,’ ai3r, 
honourable.’ 
als, ‘design,’ acts, ‘hay- 
ing a bad design. 


eas, 
‘im- 


‘dis- 


sata, ‘fortune,’ vast, ‘un- 


a, ‘bad,’ used in a depreciatory sense. 
a Pp 


fortunate.’ 

as, ‘strength,’ 2gas, 
‘weak.’ 

ufa, ‘sense,’ vadfu, ‘sen- 
seless.’ 

RveT, ‘beautiful,’ ange, 
‘ugly.’ 

H3, ‘order,’ ans, ‘out of 
order,’ ‘disarranged.’ 





* A man is fs&41 when he is a worthless fellow, unfit for any work; 


a thing, when no use can be made of it. 


@H signifies ‘use’ in the phrase, 


fea faa au et sot, ‘this is of no use,’ or fea Ha an et adt, ‘this is of 


mo use to me.’ 
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‘disposition,’ aHis, 
‘of a bad disposition.’ 
Hure, ‘taste,’ agnnite, ‘dis- 
tasteful.’ 

‘shape,’ 
shaped.’ 
sa, ‘colour,’ ada, ‘of a 

bad colour.’ 
Sa, ‘behaviour.’ ada, ‘ill- 
bred.’ 


Hts, 


ou, agu, “ill 


Rarely a has a privative force ; 
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wre, ‘conduct,’ avum, ‘of 
bad conduct.’ 

mrs, ‘caste,’ ants, ‘of low 

caste.’ 

‘shape,’ 

shaped.’ 

ws, ‘understanding,’ ays, 
‘of a weak understand- 


> 


va, ada, ‘ill 


ing. 


as, asd, ‘fearless,’ 


from 3a, ‘fear’ ; asn, ‘shameless,’ from #aA, ‘shame.’ 
(4) 4H, ‘good,’ the counterpart of a. 


us, ‘conduct,’ Huts, ‘of | us, ‘honour,’ Hust, ‘hon- 


good conduct.’ 
‘odour,’ ndidt, 

grant.’ 

Us, ‘gurz, naa, -obedient 

to one’s gury.’ 
‘form,’ H3B, 

formed.’ 


Jiu, ‘fra- 


33, ‘well 


(5) 


ourable.’ 

ws, ‘slope,’ Het, ‘having 
a good slope.’ 

wid, ‘eye,’ neu, ‘having 


beautiful eyes.’* 
za, ata, ‘word,’ ‘speech,’ 


uaa, ‘having a sweet 
voice.’ 


WS, ME, WI, privative. ne is often prefixed 


to verbs, especially to participles. When prefixed to a 

noun or adjective m is used before a consonant, and 

mz or nie before a vowel. 

Wu, ‘pure,’ wu, ‘impure.’ | waa, ‘meaning,? wea, 
‘meaningless,’ 

Suet, ‘to see,’ wmeeur, ‘un- 


seen.’ 


ws, ‘true,’ nw3s, ‘untrue.’ 
fes1, ‘anxiety,’ wifes, ‘free 


*S is inserted to fill up the hiatus between the two vowels. 
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from anxiety.’ 
fsne, ‘destruction,’ nifsxnz, 
‘indestructible.’ 
fs3, ‘eternal,’ 
‘transitory.’ 
fea, ‘one,’ nda (nisa-+fea), 


‘many,’ ‘plural,’ lit., 
‘not one.’ 


mss, ‘endless.’ 


wifss, 


ws, ‘end,’ 
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fast, ‘to count,’ nefres, 
‘countless.’ 

wrest, ‘to know,’ nena, 
‘ignorant.’ 

Ga, ‘to wash,’ wneqg3t, 
‘unwashed,’ 

gat, ‘to be,” wede, ‘im- 


possible,’ ‘what can- 


not be.’* 


User, ‘to ask,’ meus, ‘unasked.’+ 
(6) Hat, Hui, ‘great,’ ‘very.’ These are intensive. 


sta, ‘low,’ wHaists, ‘des- 
picable,’ 
gue, ‘wicked,’ wugiene, 


‘extremely wicked.’ 
amft, ‘sinful,’ wat unit, 
‘vile,’ ‘a great sinner.’ 


(7) &, fa, fe, are inseparable prepositions denoting 
negation, and may usually be rendered ‘without,’ or 


by the suffix ‘less.’ 


mda, ‘meaning,’ nq, 
‘meaningless.’ 

uaza, ‘fear, usa, ‘fear- 
less.’ 


Hon, ‘shame,’ nan, fanan, 
‘shameless.’ 


Sad, 


3 is often to an inflected gerund. 


(also adv. ‘in vain.’) 

sata, ‘help,’ fess, fasar, 
‘helpless,’ ‘forlorn,’ 
‘desolate.’ 


‘a servant,’ saad, 
‘without a servant.’ 





* fen a ger@er asai Sel niSdSI D. ‘the making of this is im- 
possible for children,’ sc. ‘it is i npossible for children to make this.’ 


meaet at 321 FD ATS) 3, ‘even the (thing which is) impossible becomes 


possible.’ 


f Wel oe} as, ford Sat 3 wis wedet HoT, ‘a 


posion,’ i.e., information given in 


seems pleasant, and (one) unasked. 


thing asked 


response to inquiry is valued, but when one volunteers information un- 


asked he gets little thanks for it. 
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Hue, ‘understanding,’ g- | Hue, ‘to think,’ 993, 


HHE, ‘without under- ‘without thinking,’ 
standing.’ ‘without reflection * 
8s, ‘rest,’ ‘tranquility,’ HHBSt, ‘to understand,’ 
88s, ‘restless,’ SyHHe, ‘without un- 
wda, ‘meaning,’ fenrou, derstanding,’ ‘without 
‘meaningless,’ ‘vain,’ comprehending,’ 


Nouns to which & is prefixed often take a final un. 
ussts, ‘faith, uasts1, | nua, ‘patience,’ yaar, 


‘unbelieving.’ ‘impotient.’ 

3ants, ‘fault,’ santa, | wiste, ‘offspring,’ vnisrer, 
‘without fault.’ ‘childless.’ 

(8) u denotes ‘possessed of,’ and is the counter- 
part of fsa. 

He, ‘attribute,’ nae, ‘pos- | Ale, ‘life,’ Hale, ‘possess- 
sessed of attributes,’ ed of life,’ ‘animate,’ 
fasae, ‘without attri- fsaHle, ‘without life,’ 
butes.’ | ‘inanimate.’ 


401. Compound adjectives are sometimes formed 
by the combination of two adjectives, an adjective 
and a noun, or a noun and a participle. 

2, ‘two,’ fes, ‘mind,’ ‘heart,’ fest, ‘double minded.’ 
His, ‘generosity,? ‘coolness,’? na1@, ‘disposition,’ yks- 

Ha1@, ‘of a cool’ or ‘gentle, disposition,’ 
=31, ‘great,’ Ws, ‘price,’ e3fst, ‘expensive,’ ‘valuable.’ 
Hoa, ‘all,’ nasuts, ‘powerful,’ paanasuta, ‘almighty.’ 
Hoa, ‘all,’ fammat, ‘wise,’ ‘knowing,’ Haufemist, 

‘omniscient.’ 
aS, ‘ear,’ urast, ‘to tear,’ Asuras, ‘having torn ears.’f 
ars, ‘death,’ 2H, ‘power,’ ‘control,’ authority,’ atsdn, 

‘under the power of death,’ hence ‘dead.’t 

* 3 AB oy at ad, ‘do not act without thinking.’ 


t The designation of a class of Hindu devotees. 
fect participle of yrqzar. See Table of Irregular Verbs. 


¢ @a ash 3 famn, -he is dead. 
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arst, ‘black,’ ya, ‘mouth,’ artist, ‘black mouthed,’ 
(a term of reproach). 
402. From the verb qe, ‘to give,’ a noun of 
agency, erat or etfea, ‘a giver,’ is formed, which is 
used in composition with other nouns to form com- 


pounds which are used both as nouns and as adjec- 
tives. 


uu, ‘pleasure,’ nuere}, ‘that which gives pleasure.’ 

=u, ‘pain,’ vueret, ‘that which gives pain.’ 

3s, ‘fruit,’ esefea, ‘bearing fruit,’ ‘fruithful.’ 

afsnire, ‘welfare,’ ‘happiness,’ afsuncetfea, ‘that which 
promotes the welfare or happiness of one.’ 

403. From gu, ‘form,’ ‘shape,’ are derived a 
number of compound adjectives of which the first 
member is a noun, and the second gu or gut. These 
can hardly be rendered by one word into English, but 
they denote likeness, and are used chiefly in allego- 
rical descriptions when it is designed to represent one 
thing under the figure (form, gu) of another. The 
following examples will illustrate this :— 

Ex, wooume we fan eae efseg a nny Fas 
gu ser@ feu wifmot sfann 0 fe GH mt aet usr adit sae, 
‘my old friend whose name is foverty has so sunk in 


the pond of your charity (the pond consisting of, or, 
in the form of, your charity) that no trace of it can 


be found.’ That is, ‘your charity has made me rich ; 
my poverty is gone forever’; f=fenn gut ser, ‘the lamp 
of science,’ ‘in the form of science’ ; wre Sarg 8 fe fenn 
aut azsit sts 33d, ‘let him fill his treasury with the 
jewels of knowledge,’ or ‘science’ ; H1@ze ow) Sat $ fing 
wats feu Y@et, ‘to row the boat of life in the sea of the 
world.’ 
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APPENDIX. 


THE NAME OF THE NUMERICAL SIGNS. 


Each of the numerical signs has a name, which any one 
who is caJled upon to teach Arithmetic in Panj4bf will find it 


necessary to learn. 


They are as follows :— 


Q Bat, 2 Ent, 2 Sen, 8 Jar, uuint, € gat, 9 ATS, 
cunts, € ofenn, sifenit or sGat, o f¥et. 
The figure a is sometimes called feaia or feain ; the figure 

2 eng or ential ; &c. 





J a 
2 2 
3 3 
4 3 
5 u 
6 é€ 
7 >) 
8 = 
9 ivet 
10 qo 
11 Qa 
12 | aR 
13 93 
14 | 98 
15 qu 
16 | 9é 
17 | a9 
18 at 
19 |} ae 
20 |; Ro 
21 2a 
22 R2 
23 | 23 
24 | 28 
25 | 2u 
26 | ré 





II. 


famitgi, wtgt 
atet 
3et 

get 
ueai 
Fat 
H3tat 
mMSTat 
g*et 
tds ae 
fsat 
are} 


Ze, set 


THE NuMERALS. 


| 


Sat, SH, Jat, at 


wet, ust, Get 
sat 
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Batt, “warst 


fasts, 3378}, 
fsasist, Satst 


ard 

ist, fst 
fests, estat 
Haat, Hs 
WMssTSst 
een, Gednr 
drt 


feaéent 
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52) ue adm 77 | 99 | n33a 
53 | ua | fadm, foodn 78 | ot | udsa 
54 | us | yon, Sdn 79 o€ | GeTHT 
55 | wu ] usdnt 80 to] nit 
56 | ué | fegar, fedar | 81 wa] feat, fefannst 
57 | up | nséar 82 <2 | fanrsHt 
58 | uc | niséar 83 ua | 6fSatH, foun 
59 | ut | nee 84 cs |} sary, Jam 
60 | €o | Ho 85 | SM | ustsit 
61 | éq | feave 86 | vé | fenns? 
62 | €2 | awe 87 | <> | HBT; 
63 | €3 | Suze, 3ue 88 | tc | noni 
64 | és | gue 89 | <t | Gare 
65 éu | itve 90 | ¥o S32, Sa 
66 | €é | fenrge 91 | €4 | feats&, featay* 
67 | €9 | nBWe 92 | €2 | was, gai 
68 ! éx | newe 93 | €3 | fsaa, fsgtai* 
69 | é¢ | Q@edsa 94 | ve | sarse, vorsit 
70 | 90 | Asa 95 | Xu | ustae, usreit 
71 | 99 | feads, mags. 96 | <é | fenrs= fennay* 
72 | 92 | aasa" 97 | €5 | nats, ASTI 
73 | 938 | fsd3sa 98 | tc | wrese*, nastsie 
74 | 98 | su3a 99 | &¢ | offs, afaar* 
75 | ou |] Yndsa 100 |900 | H, A; n@, faz 
76 | 9€ fedsa 


pa SE Pa eh ch rE (ee 
1,000, gna, HaNG, HH. 
1,00,000, su. 


_ 


100,00,000 or 100 lakhs—ten millions, z3z. 
III. Days or THE WEEK. 








English. | Hind& _ Muhammadan. 

{ Sunday, unfeserg. wrfeserg. OO 
& Monday, Hues. ute. 

Tuesday, Haserg Vas. 
_ Wednesday, auerg du. 

Thursday, dlseta, Ages. Anas. 
EFriday, | Haverg. Ant. 
' Saturday, avg, HStegers, A 
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1 | 33, March—April.* 7 nin,, September—Oct- 
ober, 

2) Snra, April—May. 8 asa, October—No- 

b=, vember, 

3 | Hs, May —June. Hug, November— 
December, 

4|/m32, 7a, June—July. {10 | Gg, December—Jan- 
uary. 

5} mGe, July—August. 11 |} unu, January—Feb- 
ruary. 

6] ats, ats, August— 12 | dae, February— 

September. March. 


The following remarks on the method of noting time are 


taken from my father’s Grammar. 
The civil year begins with 33 ; the astronomical with wna. 


The months here enumerated are used, for most purposes 
by Hindtis and Muhammadans, in common ; and, as they are 
intended, like our qwn, to fill up the solar year, as nearly as 
possible, they in like manner, differ somewhat from each other 
in length. 

Both Hindis and Muhammadans however, have their 
lunar months ; the former employing them chiefly in banking 
business ; and accounts, the latter, for the regulation of their 


The religious rites of the Hindus’ are 


religious festivals. 
In naming 


governed by the solar method of counting time. 
the lunar months, the Hindus follow the common nomencla- 
ture ; the Muhammadans follow the nomenclature of the Arabs, 
yet the names of those Arabian months only are generally 
known, which happen to be noted by the some special obser- 
vance. 
Each lunar month, according to the Hindu count, is 
divided into two parts. The first, from new to full moon, is 
called Wet; the second, from full to new moon, is called et. 
The dates, (called f3a or fas,) of these divisions, are reckoned 
separately, the numbers of the dates are as follows :— 





* From the middle of one month to the middle of the next. 
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Infinitive, | 
Imp. Part., 
Perf. Part., i 
Conj. Part., 
Noun of Agency.. 
Gerund, | 
Cont. Fut., 

Abs. Fut., 
Imper., 

Indef, Imp., 
Pres. Imp., 
Past Imp., 
Cont. Imp., 
Fut. Imp,, 
Neg. Cont, 
Indef. Perf, 
Pres. Perf., 
Past Perf,, 
Cont. Pert,, 
Fut. Perf., 


Imp., 


, 


Neg. Cont. Perf., 3 yf de, “(If) I had struck,’ 
7 BO SHOCK. CH 


VIi. 


Active. 


“wast, ‘to strike.’ 


| wraer, ‘striking.’ 


want, ‘struck.’ 
Hg, Hada, &c., having struck 
Hades, ‘one who strikes,’ &c., 
yfawn, ‘striking,’ 
| + urai, ‘I may strike,’ &, 
u* Hraian, ‘I shall strike.’ 
¥ urgt, ‘let me strike,’ 
I We, ‘I strike,’ &c. 
¥ Heel di, ‘I am striking.‘ 
 Hraet HT, ‘I was striking,’ 
W Hraet di, ‘I may be Striking,’ &c, 
¥ waz detan,‘I shall be striking,’&c 
H MTae Jer, “(If) I were striking,’&c. 
of nifenn, “I struck,’ 
) 4 ufonn'3 “have struck.’ 
W wifann wr: “I had struck. 
| wfent 38, <L have struck,’ &c, 
| W wenn 32an,I shall have struck,’ &c| 





yxy 








PaRAvIGM oF THE ACTIVE AND Passive V 


Hfamn ae, 
Wanting. 
uifani, 

wifant 713, 
Wanting. 
Wanting. 
Byam mei, 
Hi nifann areian, 

H uifann)arei, 

H wifant ater, 

¥ vifann wie ai, 

H vifann ater Ar, 

Wf nfann ater dei, 
HY nifann aier Fein, 
f Hifant ater det, 
Puifann fain, 

y Hifanit far gi, 

f Hifantt fami At, 

* Hifant faint det, 
H vifantt famit dein, 
Ht ynfann farat der, 


xy 


yxy 


my 


yxy 
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Passive. 

| 

i Il. III, 

t 

| Hider aren, nate, ‘to be struck.” 

' Wanting. yater, ‘being struck.’ 

| Wanting. yan, ‘struck,’ 

| Wanting. yaa, ‘having been struck.’ 

| Wanting. Wanting. 

| Wanting, Wanting. 
4 Hd, yt Hate, “I may be struck.’ 
H wdbaian, i wdtetm, ‘I shall be struck.’ 
H yrdini,  watei, ‘let me be struck.’ 
¥ ude, W water, ‘Lam struck,’ &c. 
W urdter at, | Hf adler i, ‘I am being struck.’ 
Hf yrdter Ar, Hf udter wT, “I was being struck.’ 
Hf urdter Sei, | Hf walter dei, | <I may be being struck.’ 
H urdter Seta, | Ht udtter Seto, | “I shall be struck,’ «ec. 

Ht urdler ger, y Hater ger, “(If) I were being struck.’ 
Wanting. H Halfent, ‘I was struck.’ : 
Wanting. ¥ udifent ai, | “I have been struck. 
Wanting, 4 walfenn At, | “I bad been struck.’ * 
Wanting. W uaifeon dei, | “I have been struck,’ &. ; 
Wanting. ¥ uaitfenn deian, | “I shall have been struck,’ &c. 
Wanting. H udlfen ge, | “([f) I had been struck. 


= = = 
cet aetscaly: = ; 
e—r—X—*—— 
Borrower's | Issue Borrower's | Tssue 
No. Date No. Date 
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1 San. 9 Sf, sri. 

2 2a. 10 emt. 

3 Sm. 11 feates#t, ater, 

4 Ga. 12 ener. 

5 ust. 13 faarexf, fadext, f3 visnt, 
6 eH, se, unel. 14 3= 

7 WAS, ASB. 


wes 


8 wid, nowt, mRert, nis*. Sudi.) 


WH, on"fanit (for Badi.) 
The solar months, and the Muhammadan lunar, months 
are counted from the beginning to the end, by the common 


ordinals. The common word for date is ada. 
V. CoNJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARY VERB der, 


‘TO BE’ ‘TO EXIST,’ 


four, usgeunit (for 
15 } 





INFINITIVE, 31, ‘to be,’ ‘to exist.’ 
IMPERFECT PARTICIPLE, de, J*at, ‘being,’ ‘existing,’ ‘becoming.’ 
PERFECT PaRTICIPLE, Sfeon, dfenn Sfewn, ‘been,’ ‘having become.’ 
ConJUNCTION ParTICIpLe, 3, dfe, 38, Sfe2, daz, dfeas, Saad, 

ofeaaa, ‘having been,’ ‘having become.’ 
Noun OF AGENCY, 32131, Tees], ‘one that is to be.’ 
GERUND, dfem, ‘being,’ ‘becoming.’ 


TENSES OF THE FuTuRE. (From the Root) 





——___. 
CONTINGENT FuTURE. 


: ‘I may be,’ &c. 
Sing. 1. H* det, 2.952. 3. @u 5. Pl. 1. np dfea, 
4. BHF 32, 3. Go de. 
ABSOLUTE FUTURE. 

‘I shall be,’ &c. 
Sing. 1. W det, 2. 3 Tm, 3. Gude. Pl. 1. wt 
dtza, 2. sxf cea, 3. Gu dedi. 

IMPERATIVE. 

‘Let me be.’ &c. 

Sing. 1. HW dei, 2. £3, 3 3. Ca Be Pl 1. om 
dfed, 2. srt 02, dfee, 3. Ga de. 
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PARTICIPAL TENSES, 





Lenses of the Imperfect Partictple.| Tenses of the Perfect Participle. 





INDEFINITE IMPERFECT. 
‘I should be,’ ‘I were,’ &c. 
Sing. 1. #* ge, 2. 3 ge, 
3. Gu de, 
Plur, 1. wit dé, 2. sHt 
de, 3. Ga ga. 





INDEFINITE PERFECT. 
‘I became.’ 
Sing. #* dfenn, 2. 3 dfenn, 
3. @u dfenn, 
Plur. 1. wit 38, 2. srr 
a2, 3. Ga 38. 





PRESENT IMPERFECT. 
‘I am existing,’ ‘becoming.’ 
S. LwWdge vi, 2. gg 3. 
3. Ga ger 3, 
P_ 1. wt JF ai, 2. sH¥ da 
3d, 3. Ga dé ga. 


PRESENT PeRFECT. 
‘I became.’ 
S. 1. # Sfewr ot, 2g 
dfeun 3, 3. Ga dfenn 3, 
P. 1. wnt GE ai, 2. aH dz 
3, 3. Ga GS gs. 





Past IMPERFECT. 
‘I was existing.’ 


8.3.4 deta, 2. 3 get mr, 
3. Gu der m, 

P. 1. wri deh, 2. sy dé 
HR, 3. Ga de fi. 





CONTINGENT IMPERFECT. 
‘I may be existing.’ 


Past PERFECT. 
‘I had been,’ or became.’ 
S. 1. # dfenn mw, 2. ¥ Sfewn 
nt, 3. @a dfenn wm, 
P. 1. wif 52 A, 2. srt de 
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H, 3. Ga de ii. 
CONTINGENT PERFECT. 
‘I may have become.’ 

S. 1. + dfewr dei, 2. 3 


dfeur 3S, 3. Ga dfenn 


32, 
P. 1. oni 38 Sed, 2. sHi* 
U2 32, 3. Ga Te Te. 
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FUTURE IMPERFECT. FUTURE PETFECT. 

‘I shall be existing,’ ‘probably | ‘I shall have become,’ ‘I prob- 

am,” ‘shall be,’ or ‘may have ably have become.’ 

been,’ ‘existing.’ 

S. 1. det det, 2. 3 ger | S. 1. FF Sfenn dean, 2. 3 
var, 3. Gu ger dé, dfeun San, 3. Cu dfenn 

vem, 

P. 1. unfit ge deid, 2. sHi* | P. 1. weit oe Seig, 2. ByHt 
de d2a, 2. Ga ve dea. 32 Gea, 3. Gu 33 dea. 
NEGATIVE CONTINGENT - |NgGaTIVE CoNTINGENT PERFECT 

IMPERFECr* 
(If) I were existing,’ ‘(If) I ‘(If) I had become.’ 


had been existing.’ 
S. 1. 4° der ger, 2. 3 ge} S. 1. # dfenr Ge, 2. s 


ga, 3. @u ger ger,  Sfent de, 3. Ca Sfenn 





VI. Parapic oF THE INTRANSITIVE VERB wiBet, ‘TO COME.’ 


(N. B. The numbers opposite the tenses, &c., refer to the 
Chapters in which they are treated of in full.) 


INFINITIVE, wt@et, ‘to come,’ * xxi. 
IMPERFECT PaRTICIPLE, win@*zt, ‘coming’ ) xxxvii. 
PERFECT ParTICIPLe, wifent, »nfent Sfenn, ‘come’ J XXXViii, 
CONJUNCTIVE PaRTICIPLE, wnt, wife, wre, wife, wnaa, [ xxiv. 
unfeaa, wnazae, onfeaga, ‘having coming.’ U xxv. 


NoOuUN oF AGENCY, n'@2em1, ‘one who comes,’ or ‘is 
about to come.’ 
GERUND, »nfenr, ‘coming.’ 


* This tease is seldom if ever used, 
Indefinite Imperfect. 


XxXXiXe 
xxXxXix, 





its place being taken by the 
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TENSES OF THE Furure. (From the Root.) 





a 
Cont, Fur., 9* wei, ‘I come,’ ‘may come,’ &c. (xvii. 
Ass. Fur., 3° reign, ‘I shall come.’ nice 
IMPER. ** net, ‘let me come.’ xix 





PARTICIPIAL TENSES. 


Tenses of the Imperfect Participle | Tenses of the Perfect Participle, 
InpeF. Imp., * wr@*er, INDEF. PERF., HW nfifenn, 









































‘I come,’ ‘should XxXxi. ‘I came,’ x. 
come.? 
~ Pres. Imp., H° it@*er gt, Pres. PerF.,  »nfenn- 
‘I come,’ ‘am coming.’| vii. wt gi, ‘I have come.’ vii 
Past IMp., * »@*e A, Past. PERF., hi wnfenn 
‘I was coming.’ | ix. nt, ‘I had come,’ | xi. 
7 ‘came.’ 
Cont. Imp., W nn@ter Cont. Perr. 4° wifenn 
dei, ‘I may be com- | xxxii. oat, ‘I have come,’ | xxxii. 
ing,’ &c. 7 ‘should have come.’ 
For. Imp., }* »ni@*er Gei- For. Perr., 7 »nafenrt 
am. ‘I shall be,’ or ‘pro- dem, ‘I shall have’ 
bably am &c., com- xxii. or ‘probably have xxii 
| come.’ | 


ing’ 
Nec. Cont. [mMe., Nec, Conr. PER. fF | 
mm@*et get, ‘(If) I were witfenn det, (If) I bad 
coming,’ ‘had _ been | xxxiii. come,’ ‘had _ been | xxxiii. 
coming.’ | come.’ 


VII. PARADIGM OF THE TRANSITIVE VERB fsuel, ‘TO WRITE., 














i) 
INFINITIVE, fauet, ‘to write.’ Xxi, 
IMPERFECT ParTICIPLE, fsuer, ‘writing.’ ) xxxvii- 


PERFECT ParTICIPLe, fafton, fafunn Sfenn, ‘written.’ . 3 XXXViii. 
CoNJUNCTIVE PaRTICIPLE. _ fix, faua, fouaa, fruqad, f xxiv. 
‘having written.’. 8s : XXV. 
Noun oF AGENCcy, fsuSers, ‘one who writes,’ or ‘tig | *XXXix. 
about to write.’ 
GERUND, fssftmn, ‘writing.’ =, xxix. 
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TENSES OF THE FUTURE. 


epee netiseenpeeeinnseeninnneniannnnniannnns 


Conr. Fut., }* fui, ‘I write,’ ‘may write,’ &c. 
ABs. Fourt., i* fui, ‘I shall write.’ 





APPENDIX. 289 
(From the Root.) 
f xvii. 
XViii. 
xvii. 
xix. 


ImMePeER., ti fut, ‘let me write.’ 








PARTICIPAL TENSES. 





Tenses of the Imperfect Participle 











Tenses of the Perfect Participle. 





Inver. Ime., A feus, | 


‘INDEF. PERF., 97° fsfu- 


| x. 


























‘I write,’‘should write.’ xxxi. ut, *<‘T wrote.’ 
Pres. Imp., 7° fous gi, Pres. PerF., $F fsfann 
_ ‘I write,’ ‘am writing.’ | vii. 3,* <I have written.’ ix. 
Pasr. Imp., }* faust A, Past Perr., }* fsfunn 
“I was writing.’ xi. nL**I had written,’ xi. 
‘wrote.’ 
Cont. Ime., A* Feuer Je, Cont. PerF., R' fsfimr 
“I may be writing,’ d2,*, ‘I have written,’ 
&e. XXXii. ‘should have _ writ- | xxxli. 
_ ten.’ 
“For. Ime., #¥¢ fsuet deiar,! For. PeErr., 3° ‘sfunn 
“I shall be,’ or ‘pro- d2am,* <I shall have,’ 
bably am, &c. writ- xxii. or ‘probably have xxii. 
ing.’ written.’ 
Nec. Conr. Imp., 3¥* Nes. Contr. PrErF., 3F 
faust get, <(If) I were fsfann det,* (If) I had 
writing,’ ‘had been sis written.’ XXxiii. 


writing.’ 
KK 


IX. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


The following verbs are irregular in the formation of the 
perfect participle. The same irregular form is often used for the 


gerund, but more commonly the latter adheres to the 


termination in fenr. 


regular 





* Inflected to agree with the object when that is in the Nominative 
case, otherwise the form given in the Table remains unchanged, what- 
ever the gender or number of the object may be. 


* Inflected to agree with the object when that 


is in the Nomina- 


tive case, otherwise the form given in the Table remains unchanged 
whatever the gender or nymber of the object may be. cf. Ch. ix, 
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INFINITIVE. PERF. ParT. | GERUND, 
frmreat, ‘to recognize,’ frmrst, * frmnfenr. 
Hs, ‘to sew,’ ist, iter. j 
Het, ‘to sleep,’ wat, * Fifenn. i 
afser, ‘to say,’ faat,* afar, 
agat, ‘to do,’ ats, * afenn. 3 
u8eI, ‘to stand,’ wsst, usfenn. 
uzst, ‘to stand,’ ‘wat, ufann. 
Waal, “to stand,’ 433, wafenn. 
UTS, fto eat,’ aTget, uC, utfenit. 
HeS1,‘to bear,’‘bring forth,’| atfenn.* afer. 
wEeST, ‘to know,’ FTst,* aifenr. 
wet, ‘to go,’ famn, afenit, Bucs 
S'Sst, “to resolve,’ aur,* otfenn. 
efost, ear, ‘to fall,’ wor* efomn, efenn. 
suSt, ‘to see,’ fee, fest,* Sftmn, 

Sal, ‘to give,’t fest, feur. 
Oe, ‘to wash,’ Qsr,* afenn, 
aut@et, ‘to bathe,’ autst,* aafenn, softs, 
((clothes, &c.) 

ufgaet, “to put on’ ua,* ufafsnr. 
Ugse|l, ‘to arrive,’ ums, Ud3st, ugst, Yds. 
usTes!, ‘to recognize,’ ustgt,* us! 7 

. use, ‘to string’ (beads, | ud31,* udfenr. 
utaal, ‘to tear,’ [8ec.) | wret,* utfanit. 
vwige, ‘to grind,’ | uitst, ute. 
Uter, ‘to drink,’ | A uit. 
um@et, ‘to convey,’ | werst,* usifenn, 
Yet, Yat, ‘to fall,’ t fumn, ufenm, fun, ufemr, 
@He1, ‘to stick fast,’ a1g1,* efron. 
eet, ‘to bind,’ am, * ‘Sfsun. 
aaHe!, ‘to rain,’ ao1,* wofron. 
HaBT, ‘to die,’ Hifenn, * Hfawn, 
afaet, ‘to stay,” fagt, * afann 
fase, ‘to stew,’ fat, * fofour, 
de, ‘to cry,’ dar,* ofenn, 
afaet, ‘to subside, Bur, * 3fomn. 
famnGet, ‘to bring,’ faniter, iter, t famnfenr. 
Bet, ‘to take,’§ fawn, afenn, sts, fen, offen. 





* Also regular. 


t Imp. part, fda; Fut., fenti, det; Imper. 2nd p., feg; pl. fe, 22. 


* Also regular, 
t Also regular. 


t Fut. yei. 


The verb fann@e is treated as intransitive, the 


perfect tenses formed with the regular participle fennfenn form witet or 
fenitet is used the subject must be in the Iustr, case. 
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VOCABULARY 


—:0:— 


N. B. Most of the postpositions govern the Genitive case, 


with or without the case sign. 
indicated, 


When it is otherwise it wlll be 


The following abbreviations are used; @., adjective, 


ad,, adverb; conj., conjunction; c.w., construed with; dem., dem- 
onstrative; f.. feminine; z., intransitive; int., interjection; tnter., 
interrogative; m., masculine; x, noun; ££., postposition; p7., 


pronoun; rel., relative; v., verb. 


—————————__ 


wt 

. Gnd, 2, m., An incarnation. 

wHETsS, 2. m., Place. 

waa, 2. m., Furniture goods, 
chattels, baggage. 

wed, @., Mounted ; 
A rider, a horseman. 

wiht, a.. Eighty, 

nd, pr., This. 

wot Ad, a., OF such aé_ kind, 
such like. 

nig, pr., He, she, it, that. 

weet, uv, 2., To be offended, 
vexed. [ether. 

waTH, 2. m., The sky, the 

waist, 2. m., A class of Sikh 
devotees. 

ma, conj., Or. 

wi, 2. f., Eye. 

vita, n. m., A letter of 

alphabet. 

nit, n. f., Eye. 

wa, x. f., Fire. 

ware, A man’s name. 

niat, 2. m., The future; 
front. 


nm Mm. 


the 
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wid, ad., Before, formerly. p2., 
c.w., Abl. and Gen., Before, 
in front of. 

wWdnH, wm. m., 
prodigy. 

vist, 2., Good. ad., Well. 

win, ad., Today. 

wifAat. a., Such, 
ad,., So. 

vig, ad., Today. 

wa, ad., Yet, as yet. 

vito, a., and ad., i. q., wiffg. 

Wy, 2. m. A tear. 

wnzaet, uv. ¢., To be stopped, to 
be prevented, to stick, to 
stop. 

nis, a., Eight. 

wis, a., Separate, apart. 

wiz, 

nif, } ad., Very. 

m3, conj., And. 

weet, con7., Or, either. 

Wied, P., In, within, inside. 

niu, a., A half. (in comp.) 

niu, a., Half. 


A wonder, a 


like this, 
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4, 2. m., Grain, food. 

47, @., Blind. 

waa, a., Dark. 

nee, m. m., Joy, happiness. 
a@., Joyful, happy. 

niseua, Name of town. 

waa, @., Many, several. 

muaTs, ”. m., Unkindness, 
injury, an evil deed. 

wn, con7., But, except. 

wud, ”. m., Fault, 
gression. 

watt, x. f., Opium. 

tra, n. m., A mango. 

Waras, %. m., Nectar, ambrosia. 
vhags 2st, the dawn. 

wae, a., Founded, inhabited, 
occupide. 

vigras, 2. f., A building. 

Wiaret, Name of city. 

Ynita, a., Noble, wealthy. 2. . 
A Noble, a rich man. 

wmnisz, a., Like us, the like of 
us. 

wg em, A man’s name. 

wifs, 2, m., i g., WES. 

Yn #. f., Mother. 

wits, %. m., A shepherd. 

nid, conj., And. 

nan, n. f., A petition. 

nigema, 2. f- A petition. 

wad, a., Arabic. 

usu, a., Invisible, concealed. 

wena, 2. f., Age, State condi- 
tion, circumstances of age 
or condition. 

nema, 2. f-, Sound, voice. 

wmnGet, v. ¢., To come. 


trans, 
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umn, 2. f., Hope, expectation, 
trust, reliance. 

uitget, v. t., To say, to speak. 

WITHS ATIHS, ad., Face 

wIgh HTIHS, to face, 
facing one another. 

nitd, ad-, Yes, 

niger, v. t., To say, to speak. 

wifamn, 2. f., A command, an 
order. 

wel, 2. m., Coare flour. 

wisn dfser, ~. f., destruction 


of lite. 
WISH, 2. m., Spirit. 
wigs, n. m., Evening, the 


time of sunset. 

wren, 2. 7., a man. 

nited, #. m., Honour. 

onfea, a., And other, etcetera. 

nto, 2. m., An anna, the six- 
teenth part of a rupee. 

nity, pr., Self. 

mun , pr-, One another. 

ura, 2. f. Age, 

utah, 2. f., A ceremony per- 
formed in adoration of the 
gods by moving burning 
lamps circularly round the 
head of the image, or be- 
fore it, accompanied by 
boisterous music and ring- 
ing of bells; name of a 
musical mode. 

wns zune, ad., On all sides, 
round about. 

nm, ad., Thus, in this way. 

wa, @., Such, like this ad., So. 

ae So great, so long. ad., 

o. 
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waa, ad., This time, on the 
present occasion, this year. 

nGETa, n. m., Sunday. 

Wa, ad., Here. 

wet, ad., Thus, in this way. 

waa, ad., Here, in this direction, 
over here, this side. 

Wet, @., This much, so much, 

wud , conj., But, except. 


or, ad., Thus, in this 
ne, J very way, gratuit- 


ously, in vain, causelessly, 
without effort. 

wes, tL . 

‘Mere i nf. Medecine. 

wer, a., Difficult, painful. ad., 
With discomfort, uncom- 
fortably. 

zZ 

fe@*, ad., Thus, in this way. 

fenats, x. m., Bathing. 

fens, n.f., A woman, a wife. 

fea, pr., This. 

féa, @., One, a, an. 

feast, a., Together. 

feas, ad., Alone. 

feast, a., Alone. 

feufsura, n. 2., Authority. 

f&fenn, 2. f., Will, wish, desire. 

fee, 2. f., A brick. 

fezat, a., This much, so much, 
this size. 

fea, ad., Here. 

feug, ad., Hither, in this direc- 
tion. 

feante, x. m., Justice. 

few, x. m., A leader in the 
Muhammadan religion, a 
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priest, one who leads in 
public prayer. 

fesu, x. m., Learning. 

fez, ad., Thus, in this very 
way. 

ding, 2. m., God. 

8S, ad., i. g. fee. 

= 4 

Gu, pr., He, she, it, that. 

@*ae1, v.z., To spring. to spring 
up. 

eas. n. f., Finger. 

@uast, v. t., To speak, to utter, 
to write, (as an author). 

@*a, a., High, elevated, loud. 

@fas, a., Right, proper. 

@fas, ad., That long, so long. 

@azat, v. t., To become desolate, 
to go to ruin. 

@naat, v-¢., To lay waste, to 
ruin, to depopulate. 

@*seT, v.z., To rise. 

@ai@et, v.t., To lift, to bear. 

@se1, v.i., To fly. 

@azt, v. t., To expect, to look 
out for, to wait for. 

@sat, a, That much, so much. 

@suzs, 2. m. f., Creation. 

@*3nH, a., Great, excellent. 

@3d, nm. m., reply, answer. 
@-saat, v.zt., To descend, to 
come down, to subside. 
@stga1, v. t., To bring down, to 
take down, to take off. 

@°3, pp.. On, at. 

@*a, ad., There. 

Gan, x. m., Industry, exertion, 
effort, diligence. 
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Gem, a., Sad. 

Cent, 2. f., Sadness. 

@-as, ad., In that direction, 
thither. 

@ura, x. m., Debt. 

Sat, 4., ig. @3ar. 

Suara, n.m., A good deed, 
kindness, favour. 

Guret, v.4., To spring up, to 
be produced. 

Gum@er, v. t. To cause to spring 
up, or grow, to cause to be 
born. 

@usn, 2. m. f., Counsel, instruc- 
tion, exhortation. 

Gus, pp., On, above. ad., up. 

Gug ast, ad., One after the 
other, successively. 

Quast, 2. m., Assistance, pre- 
caution, 

@"unat, v. ¢., To arrive. 

Gu, 2. m., Remedy, contri- 
vance, expedient. 

Gua, x. f., Age, 

@he, Proper name. 

@a, ad., Hither. Pp., c.w. Abl. 
On this side. 

@*s, x. f., A sharp pain in the 
head or side. 

Gunn, x. m., Reproach, comp- 
laint. 

@aaGer, v. t., To upset, to 
overturn. 

Saist, x. m., i. gq. Gam. 

Ga, x. f., Accusation of an 
innocent person, calumny. 

Gz, n. f., Protection. 

@zat, a., iq. @sat. 
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Ga, ad., There: 

Guat, a.. Strange, foreign; a 
stranger. 

Gx, n. m., Hail, a hailstone, 

G2a,n.m. f., The end. ad., at 
last, at length. 

Hy 

Re, a., A hundred. 

Hn, 2. f., Mother-in-law. 

WAZ, 2. m., A sword, or other 
weapon used in the hand. 

HAT, 2. m., The world. 

And, a., Wordly, belonging. 
to the world. 

nofest, 2. f., Help, assistance. 

nfos, ». f., Honey. 

nfsa, 2. m. A city. 

At, a., Rignt, 
Indeed. 

HOM, 2. m., A groom. 

Hd, 2. f., An oath. 

Hgdt, ad., At the house of 
one’s father-in-law. 

Hat, 2.f.. A friend, companion. 

Hae, v. z., To be able. 


correct. ad., 


Raa, 2. f., A coarse brown 
sugar. 

Had, n. m., Game, prey, hunt- 
ing. 


Ha, 2. m., Association; a party 
of pilgrims. 

Ha, pp., With. 

Fars, x. f., Company, assembly; 
society, association, inter- 
course. 

Has, 2. f., A ring, a chain. 

nari, conj., On the contrary, 
may more, or even. 
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Hast, 2. f., A ring, a bracelet. 


Sots 


Hal, conj., i.q. Hatet. 
Ws, 2. m., Truth. @a., True. 
Hat, a., True. 

Hat, 2. f., Punishment. 

fz, x. f., Evening. 

He, 2. f., A blow, 
bruise. 

Wet, x. m., A buffalo bull. 

He, pp., Together with. 

Hs, 2. m., Truth. a., True. 

HS, a., Seven. 

Fs, n. m., A saint, 
son, a devotee. 

Wsnt, a., The seventh. 

wasn, The river Satluj. 

Ase, a., Content, 

Fiza, 2. m., Contentment. 

Feet, v. ¢t., To call. 

wet, ad., Always, Constantly. 

ypetats, ad., Always, for ever. 

Fea, 2. m., A box, a trunk, 

Feast, 2. f., A little box, or 
chest. 

Rug, 2, f., Evening. 

Haul, 2. m., One who has 
abandoned the world, a 
Hindu ascetic. 

Had, n. m., Love. 

Hdd, 2. m., A message. 

Hu, 2. m., A snake. 

Retest, x. f-, Cleanliness. 

Hats, xn. f., A wall, rampart. 

wad, m. m., A voice, a word, 
a song. 

naa, 2. m., Cause, reason. 

na, a., All, the whole. 


a stroke,a 


a holy per- 


Aug, 2. f., Understanding, com- | 
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Prehension, opinion, 

HHS, v. £., To understand, to 
suppose, to consider, to 
regard. 

HHETgst, v.t., To explain, to 
warn, to admonish. 

ANG, 1 

wor, J 

nna, 2. f., A tomb, (of a Hindu 
or Sikh.) 

Haatd, nm. f, The Government, 
head of the civil adminis- 
tration, proprietor of an 
establishment. 

Haast, 1 a@a., Government, per- 

Hearg, J taining to Govern- 
ment, pertaining to the pro- 
prietor of an establishment. 

dea, n.m., A chief, a head 
man. 

Has, n. f., Protection, defence, 
asylum, sanctuary. 

Haat, v. t., To be performed to 
issue, to come to a conclu- 
sion, to be completed, to 
suffice. 

Hower, v. t., To be ashamed. 

nofif]et, a., Ashamed. 

Hai@*, n. f., An inn, a caravan- 


n. m., Time, period. 


sera, 

Hama, x. f-, Alcoholic spirits, 
wine. 

nfane, x. f-, Creation, the uni- 
verse. 


Hi, A term of reverence, pre- 
fixed to the name of a 
deity, or a Gury. 

Hata, 2. m., The body. 
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Hea, 2. f., Counsel, advice. 

Hew, 2. m., Voice, word, song. 

Hetas, a., Cautious, attentive. 

nea, x. f., Morning, the early 
morning. 

naa, x. f-, A made road, a high 
way. 

Ri, nx. m., The sighing of the 
wind, or any similar sound. 

meat, x. f., The summer crop. 

HAS, 2. m., The name of six 
sacred books of the Hindus; 
a book. 

wa, 2. m., Breath. 

Agea, n. f., An earthen basin. 

WIgHS, ad., and ff., In front, 
in the presence of, before, 
opposite. 

nifaa, A title of respect. 

Hrgara, nm. m., A merchant, a 
money lender. 

wad, 2. m., The sea, the ocean. 

Risit, 2. m., A mimic, an actor. 

Fre, x. m., A bull, a stallion. 

His, a., Peaceful, comforted. 

yTg, 2. m., A religious person, a 
Hindu faqir, a saint. 

Argat, n. f., The wife of a 
nrg, a female fagqir. 

Rigel, v. t., To take care of, to 
look after. 

Frau, a., Like. ad., even. 

maar, 2. m., A musical instru- 
ment like a violin. 

pra, a., All, the whole. 

piesa oom, 2 m., A stone 
containing the impression 
of one or more ammonites, 
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worshipped by the Hindus 
as a _ representation of 
Vishnu. 

fimret, @., Wise, knowing, 
artful, of mature age or 
judgment. 

fimmut, 2. m., The ceremony of 
weeping and making lame- 
ntation for the dead, per- 
formed by women. 

fftu, x. m., A disciple, an ad- 
herent of the Sikh religion. 

fatter, v. ¢., To learn. 

frurger, 

frre, 

frum, x. m., A throne. 

frinet, v. t.; To water, irrigate. 

fame, ». m., Prostration (in 
prayer, after the Muham- 
madan fashion.) 

facet, v. ¢., To throw. 

frrot, 2. m., A sepoy, 
stable. 

fanast, v. t., To remember, to 
repeat (the name of God, 
as a meritorious act.) 

fra, n. m., Head. 

faa, pp., On, at, in (c. w., the 
Obl., form of the noun, no 
case sign being used.) 

faagrat, 2. m., A_ pillow, a 
cushion. 

fradt ge, A man’s name. 

fast, pp., Except, in addition 
to, without. 

frets, x. m., A temple of Shiv. 

Ata, #. m., A lion. 

Hise, 1, f., Smallpox, the 


uv. t., To teach. 


a con- 
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goddess of smallpox. 


Hist, x. f., The name of R4m’s 


wife. 

Hynes, 2. m., Taste, flavour. 

Hori, 2. m., Lord, husband. 

HITS. a., Mounted. 
rider, a horseman. 

Bnigat, uv. £., 
adorn, 

yugas, ”. f., Company, 
Panionship, society. 

Hae, v. 7., To dry, to dry up. 

Had, x. m., Thanks. 

uM, 7”. m., Ease, tranquility, 
pleasure, enjoyment. 

Hurst, a., Easy. 

war, 2. f., An oath. 

Hém, 2. f., A sweet 
fragrance, perfume. 

AYeT, v. t., To smell. 

HES, a., Attentive, thought-ful, 
careful, cautious. 

Weer, v. t., i. q. fitzer. 

wea, v. t., To hear, to listen. 

He1Get, v. t., To make hear, to 
tell, to inform, to address, 
to read aloud, to sing. 

Hed, a., Beautiful, 

Hvasx, 2. f., Beauty. 

Wed, A womin’s name. 

yeffee, 2. f., A mad woman. 

weet, 2. m., A madman. 

yu, 2. f., Memory, conscious- 
ness, sensation ; notice, 
care. 

Bfsuna, 2.m., A goldsmith. 

Hatfs. A woman’s name. 

rae, 1. m., Temperament, 


smell, 
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disposition. 
wofs, A woman’s name. 
Hg, ”. m., Beginning. 
HS3%, 2. m., The Sultan. 
Hs3t%5ug, The name of a town. 
Beer, v. t., To put to sleep. 
H3, #. m., Cotton thread. 
Heerg, 2. m., A military officer 
whose rank corresponds to 
that of a captain. 
yd, x. m., A hog; a hero. 
dn, 2. m., The sun, 
Adi, 2. f., Boasting. 
Fig, n. m., A tiger. 
Hig, x. m., A seer—about 2 tb., 
the fortieth part of a maund. 
Rea, 2. m., An attendent, ser- 
vant, worshipper, 
<1, 2. f-, Service, worship. 
a., A hundred. 
, 4, A hnndred. 
,n. f., \n army. 

n. ., Perambulation, 
walking about for amuse- 
iment or recreation, travel- 
ing about. 

HR, pr., He, she, it, that. 

Fife, 2. m., Gold. 

Ha, 2. m., Grief, sorrow, mour- 
ning, lamentation. 

ze £, To consider, to 

think, to meditate. 


\y wy mw 
i 


y 


xy x 
3 


Het, 2. m., A cane, a walk- 
et, 2. f., ing stick. 


Ad, x. m , A class of Sikhs, 


Rat, 2. m., Gold. 
fist, x. f., Beauty, show, 
tation. a good name. 


repu- 
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Huetg, 2. m., Monday. 
AR, a., A hundred. 


ao i n. f., An oath. 


ler, 

Fret, 

Re, 2. m., Trade, traffic, pro- 
visions. 


v. t., To sleep. 


Jd 
u8ar, n. m., A sigh. 
dnet, v. 7,, To laugh. 
um@eat, v. ¢., To make laugh. 
daet, v. t., To drive. 
dar, n. m., Pride. 


vatas, x. f., Truth, fact, true 
account. 

aaa, a., A thousand. 

de, 2. f., A shop. 

geet, v. t., To remove, to de- 


part, to go back, to get out 
of the way. 
geet, v.t., To put away, to 


remove. 
aa, n. f., A shop. 
Js, n. m., Persistency, ob- 
stinacy. 
el 7m, UL Aw bone. 
aa, n. f., 


afsurat, a., Wicked, criminal. 

da, . m., A hand, a cubit. 

vung, ”. m., Instrument, 
weapon. 

ge, 2. f., Boundary. 

gaa, a., Datk. 

aa, a., Every. 

gaenta, Name of a city. 

gas, n.m., Deer. 
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ga, a., Green. 

ofs, A name of Krishn. 

wea, a., Every, everyone. 

Je, n. m., A plough. 

wseret, n. m., A confectioner. 

dst, x. m., An assault, onset, 
attack, invasion, uproar. 

gest, x. f., A tenement, a 
dwelling house. 

Ja, n. m., A torrent, a rush of 
water, a flood. 

ai, ad., Yes. 

m@at, n. m., A sigh. 

atm, x. m., Laughter, jesting. 

aa, n. f., Calling, shouting. 

wIgH, ”. m., A governor, a 
ruler. 

amd, a., Present. 

uret, x. m., An elephant. 


ws, n. m., State, condition, 
circumstances. 

ats, ad., At present, for the 
present. 


mat, n. f., The winter crop. 

fonra, 2. m., An account, a 
calculation. 

faa, a., One. 

fia, x. f., The breast. 

faozaet, v. z., To neigh. 

fgenstt, 2. f., The langnage 
known as Hindust4nf or 
Urdu. . m., A native of 
Hindust4n. 

fez, 2. m., A Hindu. 

rarer, v. 7., To bray. 

me, pp., Destitute of. (c. w. 
Abl.) 
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daH, . m., 
ordsr. 

dat, 2.m., A tobacco pipe. 

ds, ad., Now. 

24, aa. Just, just now, yet, as 
yet, directly, at once. 

ga, ~. m., The fist. 

us, pp., Under. ad., Below. 

Jet, v.t., To be, to become, 
to occur. 

ou, 2. m., A burnt offering. 

dd, a. Other, more. conj., And. 

Jan, @a., Other, more. 

Jd, A title of respect follow- 
ing nouns or pronouns. 


Uz, 2. m., A tank, vat, reservoir. 


33, ad. Gently, softly, slowly, 
deliberately. 
a 
at, a., Several, 
good many. 
anal, x. m, A town. 
Hd, 2. m., A beard of wheat, 
barley, &c. 


a number, a 


ames, v. ¢.,To be called, or 
named. 

aves, nf, A Saying, a 
eee 

afget, v. t., To say. 


au, 2. m., “Cut grass, a blade of 
gtass, fodder. 
ars, a., Poor, indigent. 
ad, 2. m., Glass. 
asfadt, x. f., A court of justice. 
=I a., Raw, unripe, 
built of sun dried bricks, 


not burnt or baked, only 
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half baked (pottery &c.) 
ae, x. f., The armpit. 
aeet, v. t., To cut; to Pass time, 
ast, v. ¢., To be cut. 
acid, m. m., A dagger. 
RS, 2. m., The windpipe, throat 
larynx, 
ast, a., Together. 
avert v. t., To take out, 
expel, turn out. 
au, 2. m., Bank, shore, margin. 
aser, v. t., To spin. 
am, 2. f., ‘A story, narrative. 
a ad., tiga ? 


Some time, any 
ae ey time, ever. 


av, ad., When ? 

au, n. f., A wall. 

aqa, The name of a city. 

as, 2. m., Ear. 

adal, n. f., Shoulder. 

som, |] 2 f. a girl, virgin 


> 


eject, 


afenn, J daughter, bride. 

gat, 2. f., A border, margin 
side, direction. 

xual, 2. m., Cloth, pl., clothes. 


auwW, 2. f., Raw cotton, 
cetton plant. 

saute, 2. m., The skull. 

ase. 2. m., A shroud, 

dae, v. z., To tremble. 

aaisesa, 2. m., A married man, 
aman witha family. 

ausd, x. m., A pigeon. 

au, x, m., Work, deed, employ- 
ment, use. 

ane, a., Mad, foolish, crazy. 


the 
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anger, v. #, To earn; gain, 
work, perform. 

om, 2. f., Deficiency, loss, 
abatement, 


adgstd, nm. m., The creator. 

adstaug, The name of a town. 

aasTaudt, x. m., A resident of 
Kartarpur. 

axd33, 2. f., An act, a deed. 


adgat, v.t., To do, to effect, to 
make. 

aaat, n. f., An act, a deed. 

An,. 2. m., An act, a deed, 
destiny. 

adal,, a., Hard. severe. 

aams, 2. f., A miracle, 

acu, | 

aud J n.m., Anger. 

adz, a., A crore=100 lakhs, or 


10,000,000. 

wast, 2. m., The name of one 
of the twelve mzsals or clans 
into which the Sikhs were 
divided. 

ae, 2. f., A machine, machin- 
ery, mechanism. 

as, ad.. Yesterday, tomorrow. 

asast, The name of a city. 

ast, «., Alone. 

afemns, > n. 

afeure, J 

aan, 2. m., Pain, trouble, 
tress, affliction. 

axnast, v. ¢., To crash, peal (as 
thunder). 

aaa, n. m., A boiler, a caldron. 

aifeg, x. m., A cast of Hindus. 


te Welfare, 
happiness. 
dis- 
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arg’, x. m., A crow. 

atau, A man’s name. 

aa, 2. f., A little girl. 

alm, 2. m., Business, 
occupation. 

amit, 2. m., A Muhammadan 
judge or interpreter of the 
law. 

at, x. f., A saddle. 

aret, a., Oue-eyed. 

aie, One of the names of Krishn 

aTas, The name of a city. 

a™M, 2. m-, Desire, lust. 

ald, 2.m., Business, work, occu- 
pation. 

aldH, 2. m., Business, 
occupation, affair, 

alae, ) .m,., Cause, reason, 

aras, J occasion, account. 

atg, A man’s name, 

aaa, 2. m., The liver. 

ats, a., Black. 

arg, A man’s name. 

fa, conj., That. 

f&@, ad, Why ? 

fa-@aag, ad., How ? 

fe-@fa, )} 

fren, J 

faa, pr., Who ? which ? what ? 

fam, a., Of what kind ? What 
like, Of what a kind. ad., 
How, how ? 


. } ad., How? 

a-fea, ad., How long ? 

fag, a., Some, any, something, 
anything. 

fes1, a., How great ? how long ? 


work, 


work, 


conj., Because. 
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fa3, ad., Somewhere, anywhere. 

fea, ad., Where ? 

faua, ad., Whither ? 

faaa, ad., In some direction, in 
any direction. 

faa, a., How, how much, ever 
so much. izter., How ? how 


much ? 

fags, 1. f., Work, business, 
occupation, 

facut, x. f., Favour, kindness, 
grace. 


fast, 2. 272., A fort. 
fae, ad., How ? some how, any 
how. 
at, a., What ? 
ates, ) n. f. Deed, 
praise. 
a., Some, any, some- 
thing, anything. 
2351, a., Dirty, filthy. 
gs, a.,5ome, any, something, 
anything. 
Hex, 2. m. f., The haunch, hip, 
bosom, lap. 
84, a, i. q. az. 
aeet, v. t., To beat, to pound. 
adm, u. f., A cottage, a hut. 
s31, n.m., An iron staple, a 
door latch. 
aH, 2. /., A chain to fasten a 
door. 
SI, 2. m., A dog. 
Bac, 2.m., | 
asd, 2. f., J 
ana, 2. f., Help, assistance. 
SHTe, 2. m., Sugar cane, (com- 
inonly used in the plural.) 


fame, 


A pup. 
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gort, 2. f., A chair. 
gas, n. m., The Koran, 
as, xn. f., Family, pedigree, 


ancestry. 


| Ganrst, x. f., Betrothal. 


gat, 2. f., A girl, daughter. 

ga, #. f., A shriek, a cry. 

3x1, v.z., To weep aloud, to 
cry, to shriek. 

33, x. m., Marching, departure. 

au, x. m., A street, a lane, (of 
a city.) 

se, v. z., Lo speak, to say. 

gat, n. m., Sweepings, dirt, 
rubbish. 

8, conj , Or. 

aaa, pr., Who ? which ? wiat ? 

aa, @., i. q. faa 

ast, a., i. q. fast. 

&, a., How many ? 


pr., Some, any, several 
someone, anyone. 


a, | x. m., A kos ; a measure 
an, J of distance of vari- 


able length, but usually es- 
timated at about 14mile. 
aoat, 2. f-, A room. 
a5, 2. m., A house. 
au, 2. f., A tribe, nation, 
caste. 
saa, x. m., A whip, scourge. 
a3, pp., By, near; to (a per- 
son). 
asa1, Proper name. 
Se, pr., Who ? which ? what ? 
aset, v. t., To boil. 


sect, 
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a1, a., Bitter. 

.-| 
ugdI, nw. m., A mule, 
“val, @., Maulish, 

wicked. 
det, a., Sour. 


us,2. f., A coarse hind of 


sugar. 
ast, n. m., A two-edged sword, 

a broad straight sword, a 

two-edged dagger. 


u3,n.m., A letter, handwrit- 


ing. 


uset, x. m., The name of a 


Hindd caste. 

ust, ~.m.f., Fault, error, mis- 
take. 

wag, n. f., News, intelligence, 
knowledge ; care. 

udu, ”. m., Expense, expen- 
diture, subsistence money, 
ready money, 

udteet, v. t., To buy. 

“BEI, v.2., To stand, to stop. 

uzael, v. s., To rattle, to make 
aratling sound. 

unas, v. ¢., To rattle. 

wat, v. 7., To stand, to stop. 

ual, @., standing, perpendicu- 
lar, erect. 

wast, v.2., To stand, to stop. 

aia, 2. f., Earth, dust, ashes. 

uret, v.t., To eat. 

ute, n. m., food. 

uaa, x. f., Sake, regard, con- 
sideration, %., For the 
sake of. 

ur, 2. m., A pit. 
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ura, 2. f., Jealousy, envy, hat- 


red, heartburning. 
uTa!, @., Brackish. 


Sikhs. 
figs, 1 v. t., To draw, to 
fare, J pull, to stretch. 


uM, x. f., Gladness, joy, hap- 
a., Glad, 


piness, pleasure. 
joyful, happy. 


ugsel, v. t., To open, to spread 


out, 

wstuste,, n. m., A game played 
with cowries. 

uBR, v. ¢., To open, to be 
opened, to be loosed. 

ust, a., Open. 

weiger, v.t., To feed. 

yw, J) 2. m., A well. 

ya, J 

wot, 2. f., A little well. 

u@s, v. t., To row. 

Use, v. i., To play, to sport. 

as, 2. m., A field under cul- 
tivation. 

set, v. i., To play, to sport. 

user, n. m., A plaything. 

ager, v.t., To seize and take 
away by force. 

Yat, d., Faulty, adulterated, 
counterfeit, perfidious, bad. 

REI, v. t., To open, to spread 
out, to loose, 

Bg, 2. m., Boisterous alterca- 
tion, quarrelling. 

a 


ag, 2. f., A cow. 
cH3, %. m., Going round (es- 
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pecially of guards patrol- 
ing), Walking. 
om, 2. f., Fainting. 


afast, 2. m., Jewels, orna- 
ments. 

san, 2. f., The Ganges. 

wWA,n. m., A yard, a yard 
stick. 


am, a., Bald. 

ast, 2. f., A drinking vessel. 

ast, x. m., A cart. 

ast, 2. f., A cart, 
than a ast.) 

ait, x». f£., A cushion, pad: 
seat, throne, (of a rvdjé or 


(smaller 


a guri%.) 
die 2. m., An ass, a donkey. 
amu, \ x.,f., Idle talk, 


sunsu, J vain boasting. 

a3g, x. m., A young man. 

oH, 2, m., Grief, sorrow. 

wen, a., Pained, grieved. 

wavs, v. t., To roar. 

ae, 2. m., A book ; The name 
of the two sacred books of 
the Sikhs, usually spoken 
of, as a mark of respect, as 
the aa wmfoa. 

ada, 2. m., Pride, arrogance. 

ash, a., Hot, warm. 

mat, x. f., Heat. 

aae*, xn. m., A village. 

foret, v. ¢., To seize, 
hold, encompass. 

adta, @., Poor, indigent, hum- 
ble. 

aes, 2. f., Word, thing, 

asad, ». f., The name of a 


catch, 
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village. 

ast, x. f., A hole, a_ perfora- 
tion, a leak ; a lame. 

are, 2. f., A cow. 

am@et, v. ¢., To sing. 

oad, 2. f., A carrot. 


ars. 1 n. f., Abuse, vitupera- 
arst, J tion. 
famrs, x. m., Knowledge, (es- 


peciallv religious or 
Insophical knowledge). 
famrst. a, Wise, knowing, pos- 
sessed of knowledge, ac- 
quainted with philosophy 
or science. 
fez, 2. m., A jackal. 
farae, Hb., Around, about. 
farad, pp., Around, about. 
fais, a., Wet. 
ails, #. m., A hymn, a song. 
amnG@ert, v. #., To lose. 
amurgst, v. z., To be lost. 
amis, 2. m., 1 
$+ A neighbour. 
amie, 2. f., J 


phi- 


ard, a., Rustic. 
ant, . m., Anger. 


am, 7 
$ @., Angry. 
oF, J 
alma, A caste of people who 


tend cattle. 
gaaat, v. 7.. To pass, elapse. 


garat, . m., A living liveli- 
hood 

ge, . m,, Virtue, quality, 
attribute. 


wag, 2. m., Fault, sin, 
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Fs, nw. m., i. g. BB. 

adders, 2, m., The residence 
of a guru, a place held 
sacred as having formerly 
been occupied by a gurz. 

afoot, x. f.,.Guruiship, office 
of guri. 

ag, w.m., A religious teacher, a 
spirtual guide, a master of 
an art. 

dine, v. 7., To roar, rumble, 
buzz, hum, resound, echo. 

aret, 2. m., A marigold. 

ae, Pp., With, accompanying. 

oz, 2. f., Friendship, asso- 
ciation, company. 

as, x. f., A tribe, clan. 


ae, EY 
n. f., Lap. 
act, J 4 " 


anit, A man’s name. 
aifgeem, The name of a town. 
buy 

we, a., Little, less, smaller. - 

ujet, 2. m., A gong, a_ large 
bell. 

wise, v. t., To throw, to caste, 
to pour, to drop. 

wadint, A name of Krishan. 

wagtGet, v. 7., To be troubled, 
to be confused, to be dis- 
tressed. 

ums, 2. m., Arrogance. 

wd, 2. m., A house. 

waa, n. m., A family. 

uma, #.m., A flour mill turned 
by water power. 

weet, v. t., To send. 
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ul, #. m., A ghard, a large 
earthen vessel. with a nar- 
row mouth. 

wae, v.,¢., To have made, 
manufactured, (as jewelry, 
&c.) 

wat, x. f., An hour of 24 min- 
utes ; a watch,a clock. 

ut@, x. m., A wound, a sore. 

wig, 2m. m., Grass. 

wta1, 2. m., Diminution, loss. 

fu@, x. m., Ghf, clarifled but- 
ter. 

wast, x. f., Boiled grain of 
any kind. (used in the plu- 


ral). 

we, n, m., A worm that infests 
wood. 

ufvet, v. ¢., To turn, to wander 
about. 


ufiinra, #.27., A potter. 

wizet, 2. f., } Turning ho- 

,n,m., J riztally as 

on a pivot, spinning round. 

wg, A man’s name. 

wast, v. f., To frown 
scold, rebuke. 

da, 2. m., A circle, citcum- 
ference, border, inclosure. 

uasa, n.m., A trooper, cava- 
lryman, 

ua, 2. m., A horse. 

ut, 2. f., A mare. 

3 

raise, to lift, to 





upon, 


| daxet, v. t., To 

take up. 

| 3&3, a., Astonished. 
wa, n. m., A pen knife. 
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<ul, v, t., To taste. 
sam, a., Good. ad., Well. 
TA, xn. f., 


wats, 2. m. f., A low mean 
person, a merciless wretch. 


33d, a., Clever, cunning, shrewd. 


Ze, n. m., The moon. 

dessa, A woman’s name. 

seam, nm. m., The moon. 

Szar, a., Unfortunate, ill-fated. 

Saat, x. f., Jasmine. 

wna, n. f., Shining, 
glitter. 

wHxRET, v. ¢., To shine. 

aan, x. f., A preparation of 
hemp which is smoked in 
the hugqd. 

aout, 2. m., A spinning wheel. 

waa, n. f., Mention. 


splendour, 


— j n.m., The foot. 

un@e1, v. ¢t., To pasture, to 
graze 

Usei, v. i., To move, to go, to 
come 


uaiGer, v.t., To make move, 
to make go. 

wet, a., Twenty-four. 

waa, v.i., To ascend, to mount, 
to rise. 

waret, n. f., An ascent. 

wager, v.t., To lift, to raise, 
to cause to ascend, to offer 
(in sacrifice). 

m@at, v. t., To raise, to lift. 

wes, n. m., Rice, (commonly 
spoken in the plural). 

wa, n. f., Desire, wish. 
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wget, v. t., To wish, 
to want. 

3d, cunj., If I, you, he &c., like. 

um, 2. m., Uncle, (father’s 
younger brother). 

uret, 2. f., Silver. 

aa, a., Four. 

zuraat, v.¢., To pasture, 
(cattle, horses, & c.) 

ws, n.f., Movement, pace, step, 
gait; conduct, habit, custom, 

Fduta, 2. f., A scream, screech. 

Fast, 2. f., A letter, epistle. 

fas, 2.m., Mind, heart, memory. 

fast, 2. f., Anxiety, thought. 

faa, 2. m., Space of time, a long 
time, (often spoken in the 
plural). 

foal, 2. m., | 


to desire, 


feed, 


A sparrow. 


Waz dag aaa, v. t., To creak, 
to squeak. 

Sta, n. f., A scream, a shriek. 

wie fears, 2. m., Weeping, cry- 
ing, an outcry. 

sin, n. f., A thing. 

stasst, v.t., To tread under 
foot, to trample down, to 
bruise, to crush. 


wae, v. t., To raise, to lift, to 
take up ; to finfsh. 
garer1, v.t., To peck, to eat, 


(grass, & c.) v. t., To graze. 
gran, . f.,Backbiting, tattling, 
tale bearing. 
zg, v.t., To pasture (cattle). 
ua, n. f., A child’s veil or 
chaddar, 
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wu, a., Silent. int., Hush ! 


yes, ad., On all sides, in all 


directions. 


gs,n. m., : : 
aH, ae } A dive, a dip. 


gage, v. t., To steal. 

wat, n. f., A bracelet. 

331, m. m., Memory, mind, 
thought. 

aa, 2. m., Disciple, attendant 
(on a gur% or religious 
teacher). 

Bar, v. ¢., To leak. 

3a, n. m., A thief. 

Yast, v. t., To be startled. 

“ar, n.m., A place on the 


ground smeared with a mix- 


ture of cowdung and mud, 
where Hindus eat. 

Raterg, 2. m., A watchman. 

Budi, x. m., A head man (ina 
village, a trade, & c.) 

su, n. f., Wish, desire, strong 
inclination. 

td, a., Twenty-four. 


S 


sae, v. t., To eat. 
esa, v. t., To loose, to let go, 


to leave. 

eat, x. m., A metal drinking 
vessel. 

saty. n.f., A spring leap, 
jump. 

est, n.m., A deceiver, a 
cheat. 

sfent, ) 2. f., Shade, sha- 

ae, J dow. 
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st@ar, v. ¢,, To cover, to over- 
shadow. 

srg, n. f., Buttermilk 

emu, 2. f., A finger ring, seal, 
stamp. 

ets, n. f., A leap. 

Bal, nm. m., A blister. 

feet, m. m., Sprinkling, sp- 
lashing. 

fsuet, v. t., To hide. 

feureet, v. ¢., To hide, to con- 
ceal. 

at, a., Six. 

sdet, v. t., To touch, to feel, 

seer, v.t., To be freed, to 
escape, to get loose, to be 
separated. 

edt, 2. f., Leave, discharge. 

ea@er, v. t., To release. 

@, a., Six. 

est, ad.. Quickly. 

Bast, v. t., To worry, to vex, 
to disturb, to interfere 
with. 

set, v. t., To touch, to feel. 

get, a., Little, small. 

sat,n.m., A kind of pulse, 
gram. (commonly spoken 
in the plural). 


A 
Ag’, 2. m., Barley, (commonly 
spoken in the plural). 
Aaizits, A man’s name. 
ATS, nm. m., The world. 
wa, . m., War, battle. 
Fas, n. m., The world. 
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wasnt, The name of a town. 

yas, 2. m., Jungle, forest, any 
uncultivated ground. 

vam, 2. f., A place. 

Ameer, v. t., To wake. 

Wz, x. f., A company attend- 
ing the bridegroom at his 
wedding. 

Fe,n.m., A Jat. (the name 
of a caste of farmers.) 

As, m% m., A person. 


733, n. m., Carefulness, effort. 
naaa, @., True. ad., truly, 
exactly. 


Az, ad., When. 

Wet, 2. m., A padlock. 

ASH, nm. m., Birth. 

ASeon. m., A string worn 
round the neck by brah- 
mans and khatris, as a 
caste sign. 

WSs, f.n., i,q. Fe. 

wus, v. £., To repeat (the 
name of God), to count 
(the beads of a rosary). 

Fest, ) 

eS - 2. f-, Embracing. 

ver, J 

FHez1, v.t~ To be 
germinate. 

wrger, v.t., To cause to be 


born, to 


born, to cause to germ- 
inate ; to feed. 
AWS, 2M me, A military 


officer, in rank next below 

a Wqaeta ; an overseer in 

charge of a gang of coolies. 
mis, 2. f-, Land, ground. 
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vgs, ad., Certainly, without 
fail. 

FS, 2. m., Water. 

wSset, v, t, To burn, to kindle. 

weudg, The name of a city. 

ABS, ve. t., i. qQ. ABS. 

FAsiVer, v. t., To burn, to 
kindle. 

wa, 2. f., A root. 

wi, ad., When. 
ther. 

wTgd, @a., Apparent, 
manifest. 


conj., Or, ei- 


obvious, 


ATaIS1, v. te, to wake. 

wea, v. ¢t., To know, to 
suppose, to think, to 
regard, to be of opinion. 

wet, v. t., To go. 

me, 2. m. f., One who knows, 
an acquaintance. 

vrs, n. f., Caste, 

wt, A man’s name. 

wal om, A man’s name. 

ms, 2. f , Life soul. 


vATuSt, v. 7t., To seem, te 
appear. 

ms, n.m., A net. 

frA@*, ad., As. 


fagat, pr., Who, which, that. 

faa, @, As, such as, like. ad., 
As it were, rather, some- 
what. 

fags, ad., In what manner, as. 


faa, | ad.,In what manner, 


fag, J as, 
fiz, @., Troubled, 
annoyed. 


perplexed, 
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fafea, ad., As long as. 

fasat, a., As much as. 

faa, ad., Where. 

fata, ad., Whither, in which 
direction. 

fist, a., AS much as. 

faitera, x. m., A farmer. 

frites, 2. f., Land, ground. 

fae, ad., As, just as. 

wt, ad., Sir, yes; a title of res- 


pect added to proper 
names, &c. 
m, \ 2. m., life, soul, 
me, J mind, heart. 


Mee, n. m., life. 


Ma, v. t., To live, to be 
alive. 

Mz, ». m., Life, anything that 
has life. 

gus, @., Young. n m, A 
young man. 

as, | a.f., Arrangement 

aafs, J contrivance, 

Ast, n. f-, A shoe. 

ae, a., Separate. 

battle. 


BU, %. m., war, 
Fea, a,, Responsible. 
FSH, 2. m., Oppression. 
ABO, 2. m., A weaver. 
Fad, 2. f., The wife of a 


Aas, 
Fast, v. #., To be joined, to be 


drawn together, to be 
collected ; to be made or 


gained (asa means of liv- 
ing). 
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gm, x. m., Die, dice, gambl- 
ing. 

ys, n. f., One of the 84,00,000 
births or transmigrations 
to which men are subject. 

yeaa, x. m., A gambler. 

HW, conj., If. 

AGS, v. t., To eat. 

Aux, pr., i. q. from. 

Ag, i. q. fro. 

Aaa, conj., Lf. 

7am, A man’s name. 

7, Dr., who, which, that. 

A, conj., That. 

FUT, 2. m., Weighing. 

Wa, a., Fit, proper. 

Azer, v. t., To yoke, to har- 
ness. 

Aza, vet, To join, to mend, 
to add together ; to hitch 
up, to harness, to yoke. 

wal, 2. m., A pair, a pair of 
shoes. 

WH, 1. m., Barley, (commonly 
spoken in the plural). 

g 

wu, n. f., Talking nonsense, 
prating ; falsehood ; a vain 
effort. 

"dat, nm. m., Wrangling, 
tention, quarrel. 


¥e, ad., Immediately, at once. 
Heal, ~.m., A sudden shake, 


iw 


con- 


a jerk ; cutting off the 

head of an animal at a 1- 
stroke. 
3s, n. m, A standard, flag- 


H 
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staff, ensign. to skip, to pass over, to 
wuel,”. m., Assault, sudden Pass on. 
attack, the spring of a | feaet, v. 7., To stop, to rest. 
tiger. to remain, to lodge, to 
#5, n.m., The motion or stay, to tarry. 


swring of a fan or pankhd. 

weet, v. t., to suffer, to bear, 
to endure ; to pull (a fan- 
kha), to move (a fan). 

wt, a., Outrageous, mad, 
crazy. 

zat, 2. m., Morning. 

weHget, n. m., Mutual scuffi- 


ing, fighting and tearing 
one another’s hair. 

wis, n. f., A lake, a large 
pond. 


saci, v.t., To stoop, to bow, 
~ to bend downward. 

gareet, v. t., To bend, to bow. 
Hs, n. m., A lie, a falsehood. 
x51, a., False. 

23nH, The river Jhelum. 

Za, n. m., A male buffalo. 


2 
afust, 2. f., A branch, a twig. 
zafus, n. f-, Service. 
efasmn, x. m., A servant. 
2a, n.m., A cut, a gash. 


<a, .f., Staring, fixed look, 
gaze. 
ad, 2. f., Shoving, knocking 


against, striking a blow. 
nm m., A copper 

worth half an anna. 

da, 2. f., The leg. 

Zz, n. m., A pony. 

St, v. t., To leap, to jump, 


ear, 
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feR1, 22. m., 
mound. 

a, nm. m., 
bread. 

gaxzt, n.m., A piece. 

deer, v. t., A break. 

@aet, v.t., To rest, to place, 
to support, to prop. 
» nH. m., A pit. 

eae, v.t., To feel, to exam- 
ine by feeling, to find out. 

Saet, v. ¢., To hinder, to 
obstruct, to prevent. 

aa, n. m., A basket. 

cant, nm. f., A basket, 
er than a 2aat). 

au, x. f., A hat, a cap. 

ea, m m., A pond. 

eset, v. t., To search for, to 
seek, 


A hillock, hill, 


A piece, a bit of 


(small- 


| @ae,v. z., To make a noise, 


to wail, to whine (as a pup). 


cy 
seer, v.t., Totix, to deter- 
mine. 
Sst,n. m., Fun, sport, ridi- 


cule, jesting. 

331, a., Cool, cold. 

sage, v. ¢., To appoint, to 
fix. 


| stgd, 2. m., An lord, a idol. 
Stet, nm. m., A police station. 


sléetd, wm. m., A native officer 
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suet,v, ¢., To sink, to be 
drowned. 

sage, v.t., To dip, to drown. 

suet, v. ¢., To dip, to immerse. 

gun, a., Deep. 

3z, a., One and a half. 

3H, 2. m., A caste of Muham- 


in charge of a police station 
known as the are, 

fsaret, n. m., Place, station, 
residence, limit. 

dia, 2., Exact, accurate, true, 
right. ad., AeeEMeY tru- 
ly, &c. 

Stadt, #. f, A bit of broken 
pottery. 

aa, x. m., A blow, a stumble, 
a tripping of the feet. 

daz, x. 7, A blow, a stroke, 
kick, tripping ; a stumbl- 
ing-block. 

3 

svt, v.t., To bite, sting, (a 
reptile). 

sfuet, v. ¢., To be occupied, to 
be deeply engaged. 

Baz, ». m., Cattle. 

33, ”. J. A cry, a noise. 

#y, a ha } A frog. 

3d, 2. m,, Fear. 

sdat, v, 4., To fear, to be 
afraid, to dread. 

sa@er, v. t., To frighten, 

sae, a. Frightful, dreadful, 
terrifying. 

stge1, v. t., To spread or place 
down (a bed). 

sia, m. f., A stick carried in 
the hand, a staff, a club. 

3d, n. f., The line of birds in 
flight, a flock, a group. 

fsaet, v. ¢,, To fall. 

BAAS, v. z., To sob. 

sad, n. f., A dip, a dive. 
















32a, 2. f., Entry, threshold. 

3e, a., One and a half. 

3a, n. m., A dwelling, a tent. 

2 

efosi, v.¢., to fall, to go to 
ruin. 

eret, a., Two and a half. 

wget, v. t., To throw down, to 
overthrow, to raze. 

zuret, n. f., A crowd, a group, 

fés, 1. m., The belly, the 
stomach. 

stat, n. f., A well bucket 
attached to a pole which 
works on a lever. 

gee, v. t., To look for, to 
search for. 

sat, x. f., A pile, a heap. 

ee, v. t., To fall, to goto 
ruin. 

sel, v. t., To carry, (a burden), 


3 
sants, 2. f., A subordinate 
court ; the place where the 
village revenues, land rents, 
&c., are collected. 
santsera, n. m., An officer in 
charge of a Tahsil. 
3aet, v.7., To see, to look, to 
§aze ; to expect. 
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seat, a., Strong, powerful, clined toward an object, to 
large. long. 


Bast, n. fi, Evening. 

sus, n.m., A throne. 

sure, n. m., A carpenter. 

se, ad., Then. 

sauta, 2. f., Wages, salary. 

Bundt, 2. m., An ascetic, one 
who practi es austerities. 

SHH, 2. m., A sight, a show, a 
spectacle, an exhibition ; 
fun. 

BHI, 2. m , Tobacco. 

Sdn, 2. m., Pity. 

Ssaure, 2m. m., A carpenter. 

3953133, The name of a town. 

3ai, x. f., Mode, manner, way, 
kind. 

fanas1, ». f., Thirst, desire, 

Baa, 2. m., Day of the month. 

His, 2. f., A woman. 

3351, v.t., To fry, to boil in 
oil. 

352s, The name of a town. 

3eea, 2. f., A sword, 

Baie, 2. m., A poad, a tank, 

32a, ad., Early in the morn- 
ing. 

31, ad., Yndeed, truly. 


si, ad., Then ; indeed, truly. 
conj., And. 
safe, n. m., Uncle, (father’s 


elder brother). 
3reY, pp., To, as far as, till. 
seat, v. t., To pull, to stretch, 

to spread out. 
Bryzat, v. t., To bend, 


be in- 
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atu, 2. m., Fever. 
Bia, n. m., Copper. 


Bt dt, ) conj., Nevertheless, 
st ost J still. 
ara, 2. f., A wire, the tele- 


graph, a telegram. 

Brat, n. m., A star. 

fanna, a., Ready. 

f3@, ad., So. 

fsa,-. f,, Thirst. 

fsa1, a., So, such, like that. 

fsaifenn, a., Thirsty. 

fSaa, ad., So. 

f3-8, ad., There. 

f3s, 2., Three. 

fam, 1. m., A seed from which 
oil is expressed. 

Ha, pp., ing. sre. 

Has, pp., i. q. ave. 

ae } n. f., A woman, a wife. 

sta, , m., An arrow. 

staa, nm. m., A Pilgrimage, a 
place of pilgrimage. 

He, nx. f., A woman, a wife. 

gue, v.i., To break out, (as 


smallpox). 

gas, ad., Immediately, at 
once. 

3951, v.z., To go, to depart, 
to walk. 


Zenit, A woman’s name. 


gar@er, v. 2., To cause to be 
broken. 


31, x. f., Broken straw, 
3, conj. And. 
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3, pp-, By, from; also i. q. 
@*3, on, &c. 

3, ad., Indeed, truly, i. gq. 3. 

3m, a., i. qe faar. 

3H, a., Thirty-three. 

33, ”. m., Oil. 

33, n. f., Dew. 

3, pp., By, from. 

Bu, x. f., A cannon, 

Ba, xn. f., Repentance. int., 
An exclamation of strong 
negation or disapproval. 


Baat, v. ¢., To dispatch, to 
dismiss, to set going, to 
start. 


3aa1, v. t., To break. 
Bat, pp., i. q. are. 
a 

daet, v. ¢., To tire, to be weari- 
ed. 

gai, n. m., Weariness. 

ggeiget, v.z., To stammer, to 
stutter. 

aa aa aae1,) Totremble, to 

ad aa qaat, J) quiver. 

ai, x, m. f., Place, room. 

mg, x. m. f., Place, room. 

aust, v. £, To appoint, to 
establish, to set up. 

a, pp., From, by. 

gual, a., A little. 
little. 

, pp-, From, by. 

at, a., i.q. gat. 

Gai, x. m., An earthen water 
vessel. 


little, too 


= 
zvfewn, 2. f., Mercy, kindness, 
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compassion, pity. 

2A, a., Ten. 

eHfua, x. m., The name of a 
Hindu festival. 

SHS, v. t., To tell, to relate. 

sue, n. m., The south. 

Suet, x. f., Areward given to 
a brahman for performing 
religious ceremonies, a fee. 

zaret, v.i., To be fired, (a gun). 

33, 2. f., Punishment. 


wesa, n.m,, A book, record, 
register; an office. 
saz, v. t., To press, to press 


down, to bury. 
zur, v. ¢., Tobe pressed down, 
to be buried. 
@H, n. m., Breath. 
una, x. f., Glitter. 
wHaET, v.i., To shine, to glitter. 
wa, n.f., Mercy, kindness, 
compassion, pity. 
zwamu, a@., Merciful, gracious, 
kind, compassionate. 
wane, 2. m., Sight, interview. 
waus, m. m., A tree. 
zag, n. f., A royal pres- 
zaanfa, ence; a shrine. 
ude, x. m., Pain. 
wadn, n. m., A door. 
waara, m. m., Court, court cere- 
mony, hall of audience. 
zfanne, 
zfannfe, 
ufsea, 2. m., Povertv. 
was, n. f., Purpose. 
us, A man’s name. 


n.m., A river. 
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were, 2. f., Medicine. 
vers, n. f., An inkstand. 
a, pp., OF. 

waat, n. f., Beard. 


ust, 2. m., A grain, grain, 
gram. 

us, x2. f., A gift, bountifulness, 
generosity. 

wg aH, A man’s name, 

wis, 2 m-, A gift, alms, chari- 


ty. 

ura, n. m., Spirits, medicine. 

fenet, v.z., To be seen, to be 
visible. 

feos, The name of a city. 

fearar, n. m., A day. 

fes, n. m., A day. 

fes, x. m., Heart, mind. 

fees, n. m., A steward. 

Bs, x. m., Religion. 

is, a., Poor, humble. 

@senws, a., Compassionate to 
the poor; a title of God. 

da, n. m., A lamp. 

umn, 2. f., Prayer, 
benediction. 

uurs, pp., Round about. 

PAHE, nm. m,, An enemy. 

eu, 2, m., Pain, sorrow. 

euet, v.i., To pain, to ache, 
to smart. 

wut, a., Suffering pain, afflict- 
ed, sorrowful, grieved. 

oa, 2. m., Milk. 

wufaa, 2. f., \ 

ufga, 2. m., 
watch.’ 

2a,n.m., An 


blessing, 


Noon. 
‘the 


(lit., 
second 


(a! 


imprecation, a 
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curse. 
=o, @a., Second, other, an- 
gm, } other. . 
ua, @a., Far, distant. 2. f., Dis- 
tance. 


sem, 2. m., A god, a divinity. 

3H, x. m., Country, region. 

ssa, m.m., A gurrz’s seat, a 
temple, a shrine. 

@uet, v. t., To see, to 
to look. 

Set, v. t.. To give. 

ua, 2. f., Delay. 

seat, n. m., A god, a divinity. 

2et, 2. f., A goddess. 

2a em, A man’s name. 

2, a., Two. 

3H, nm. m., Fault, vice, sin, ble- 
mish. 

Hs, x. 7., Friendship. 

axa, v. t., Torun. 

a 

vat, x. m., Pushing, shoving. 

as, n. m., Wealth. 

Wa, a., Blessed. 

Qast, a., Fortunate. 


USeTS, 
uat, \ a., Rich, wealthy. 


look at, 


du, 
det, } n. m., A slap, a blow. 


uss, 2. f., The earth, land. 
uaa, v.t., To put, to place. 
UGH, 2. m., Justice, righteous- 


ness, religion, a religious 
observance. 

adH, @., Sacred, (in comp. 
only). 
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uaHaAns, 2. f., A rest house for 
travelers, 

aah, v., Righteous, virtuous. 

uae, A boy’s name. 

uraat, v. ¢., To resolve; to take, 
to assume, to gired on. 

uel, 2. m., A robber. 

wal, 2. m., Plunder, banditti, 


fons, ». m., Contemplation, 
meditation, reflection; att- 
ention. 


fags, ». m., Wrong, injustice 
oppression, force, compu- 
lsion. 

fra, 2. f., A side, a party. 

» 2 m., A curse, an 

anathema. 

th, 2. /., A daughter. 

asa, 2. m. f., Patience, firm- 
nss, gentleness, comfort. 

toa, x. m., A Person of the 
family or clan of tt us. 
(a man’s name). 

mts, ad., Slowly, gently, de- 
liberately. 


un, 2. fA push, a shove. 

wet, v. 4, To ignite, to 
smoulder. 

tu, 2. f., The sun (i. e. the 

~ sunshine). 

Dut, 2. m., Fraud, cheat, de- 
ceit. 


uel, uv. t., To wash. 
uae, 2. f., A washerwoman. 
um, 2. m., A wnsherman. 
a 
5, ad,, Not, no, 
arte, A man's name, 
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at ll } ¥.4, To bathe. 

ofaa, n. f., A canal. 

adr, ad., Not, no. 

3a, ”. m., The nose. 

= % isa A town. 

3a, a., Naked, bare. 

duet, v. 7.,To pass, to pass by 
Or over. 

Sve, v. 7., To dance. 

ang, n. f., A sight, a ‘glance, a 
gift, an offering. 

and wrGet, ) v.¢. to be 

andl wnGer, J seen, to be 
visible, to seem. 

amt, ~. m., An astrologer. 

ad, n. m., The name of a tribe 
who are generally jugglers. 
rope dancers, &c. 

adt, 2. f., A female az, q. v. 

Sse, v. ¢., To run. 

39, A man’s name. 

ae, 2. f., Ariver. 

SRE, 2. m., The name of a 
village. 

oud, 2m. m., A nabob, title of 
a governor or ruler. 

set, a., New. 

Seta, n. m., i. G. SATE. 

at, ad., Not, no. 

aret, 2. m., A barber. 

are, 2. m., Name. 

aT, 2. m., Annihilation, des- 
truction, perdition. 

amafza, 2. m., An atheist. 


aan. fy : 
ag, 7, me» J Refusal, denial, 


| BH, ad., Not, no. 
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ST, 2. m., A serpent. 

alza, n. m., A play, sports. 

atsa, A man’s name; the foun- 
der of the Sikh religion. 

staat, A woman’s name; the 
sister of N4nak. 

aia, 2. m., The members of a 
mother’s family. Loc., 

ajat, the residence of a 
mother’s family. 

atal, 2. f., A maternal grand- 
mother. 

ata1, The name of a town. 

oH, n. m., Name. 

3m, pp., With, by. 

ats, )} 

amy, J 

angie, 2. m., A farrier. 

at, conj., Also, besides. 

fan’, pp., Like 

fourst, |] a., Justice, righte- 

famiret, J ous. 2. m., A judge. 

fann@*, 2. m., Justice, right, 
equity. 

fauret, a., Young, under age, 
of immature judgment. 

fsa, ad., Certainly, without 
doubt, unhesitatingly. 


n.m., A horse shoe. 


fsnsia, x. m., Release, salv- 
tion. 

fous, x. f., Faith, trust, be- 
lief. 


foasst, v. ¢.,To come or go 
out, to leave, go forth. 

fsa, a., Small, little. 

faara, n., Marriage, wedding, 
(according to Muhammad- 
an rites). 
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fstaat, v. t., To squeeze, wring, 
press out. 

fess, ad., Constantly, always. 

fSfeurn, xn. f., Slander, evil 
speaking. 

feuast, v. t., To be brought to 
an issue, to be settled, deci- 
ded; to be spent, finished. 

féy, n. m., A lime. 

fsanryara, a., 
guiltless. 

fsdara, n. m., A title of God. 

faseu, n. m. f., Exposition, 
explanation, settlement, 
distinction. 
fsasta, a., Ill fated, 
unfortunate. 
faa, ad., Only, merely. 

fsema, n. f., Prayer (according 
to Muhammadan rites). 

at, int., OO! (used only in ad- 
dressing a woman or girl). 

ate, 2. f., Foundation. 

arta, 2. m., A boy. 

are, 2. f., Sleep. 

aia, 2. m., Fodder. 

tet, a., Low. 

aura, 2. f., i. q. foe. 

§, pp., To. 

ga, 2. f., A daughter in law. 

gZasct, A woman’s name. 

SSa, x. m., An invitation to a 
feast; a feast or entertain- 
ment; a contribution given 
by the guests at a wedding 
to defray the expenses of 
the festival. 


Faultless, 


unlucky, 
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3a, a., Good, virtuous. ueerdt, #. m., An official who 
32,2. m., Eye. 













33, Dp., Near. a village. 
3, a., Nine. udt, 2. f., A bandage; a wooden 
Sad, n. m., A servant. slate. 

yu UST, 2, m., A: young cock. 


ual, 2. m., Way, road, path. USTS, *. m., A caste of Muha- 


ugtz, n. m., A hill, a mountain. mmadans, 
ufuser, v. ¢., To put on, (cloth- | 43, ) x. m., A pandit,a 
» J brahman,. 


u3, 2. f., Honour, good name, 

USI, n, m., A mark, sign, trace, 
hint, address, 

usta, v. i., To believe, trust 
in, confide in, 

ta, 2. m., Path, sect, religious 
denomination. 

aa, 2. m., A stone. 

‘teat, a., Fifteen. 

ug, conj., But, yet. 


udnre, nm. m., Food offered 
URTe, to a deity, food in 


general; kindness, favour. 

uafrs, a., Pleased, glad, happy 

usm, ad., The day before yes- 
terday, the day after to- 
morrow, 

ugste, A boy’s name, 

udatd, x. m., Manner, method, 
kind, way. 

usgde, a., Obvious, notorious, 
well known, apparent, men- 
ifest. 

usage, v. 2., To amuse, enter- 
tain, divert. 

wasu, a., Apparent, evident, 


ing). 

ufaa, x. m., A watch consisting 
of the eighth part of the 
day and night. 

bo a., First. 

ufga, oe | ad., First, at first. 

udion, 2. m., A wheel. 

udwet, v. ¢., To reach, arrive. 

ude, 2. f., A riddle. 

Veet, v. ¢., To ripen, 
to be cooked. 

uaa, v. ¢., To catch, to seize, 
to take hold of. 

uat,a., Ripe, cooked, strong, 

firm, true, thorough, kiln 
burnt (bricks.) 

umnGet, v. t., To cook, to bake. 

utita, 2. m., A faqir. 

ussi@et, v.t., To repent, to re- 
gret, (with Abl.,, of the 
thing regretted). 

ustesl, v. t., To recognize. 

Ua, a., Five. 

Unt, a., Twenty-five. 

m., Silk; the thigh; 


to cook, 


We, n. 
digging. present, 

ucetv.t., To dig, to dig up, | uasts, x. /., Faith, belief, 
to uproot. ud3Z, conj., But. 
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ween, 2. m., A foreign country. 
ugem, 2. m., A foreigner, 
stranger, 


uanng, 2. m., God. 
ug, n,m. f., Universal des 
truction, the consummation 


of all things, the flood. 
Several such events are 
said to have occurred 


already, and several more 
are yet expected. 

ussa, 2. m., The next world, 
the future state. 

MdeTd, 2. f., Care, concern. 

usage, mn. m., A guest, 

uTus, ”. m., Gain, 
acquisition. 

ua, a., Of another family or 
connection; belonging to 
another, 

fin, x. f., An image. 


2 ] n. f., Love. 


income, 


ud, ad., Last year, next year. 


Qu, 2. m., Love. 
udHs, ”. m., Purpose, use, 
need. 


4%, 2. m. f., A moment. (about 

24 pals one minute). 
UBZe, n. f., A regiment of foot. 
uxal, v. t., To read. 





uqger, v. t., To teach, to teach 
to read. , 

ust, 2. m., A neighbour, 

mG, nn. m., A quarter. 

uger, ve. ¢., To obtain, to 
receive, to find; to put, to 
put on, to throw, to pour. 
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umn, Dp., Near, by. 

um, 2. m., Side, direction, 
Utd, Dp., i. q. UTA. 

ure, 2. m., Water. 

uisntg, ) 
urenta, J 
ura, | 2. m., A brahman school 
ur, J master, a teacher of 


arithmetic, a family priest. 


uy, 2. m,, Sin, crime, 

UMS, nm. f., A sinner, 
nal, 

uni, a., Sinful. x. m., a sinner, 
a criminal. 

uta, ad., Across, on the other 
side, (of a river, valley, 
&c.) 

uIsel, v. t., To nourish, to feed, 
to support, to bring up. 

USS, nw. f., Keeping, ob. 
[serving. 

Uns, 2, m., Cold. 

UTS, 2. m., A herdsman. 

uTzat, v. t., To tear. 

fimret, 2. m., An 
soldier. 

fuwirg, 2. 22., Love. 

fue, 2. m., A father. 

fueaa, 2. m., A prophet. 

fuss, a., Last, hinder. 

fist, 2. m., Past time, follow- 
ing, pursuit, the rear. 

fie, ad., and pp., After, after- 
wards, behind, in lieu of, 
(c. w. Gen. and Abi.) 

finet, 2. f., The outer Piece of 
timber by which the wheels 
of a cart are secured. 


n. m., A king. 


a crimi- 


infantry 
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fina, x. m., A cage. 

fuer, v. t., To beat. 

fas, n. m., A village. 

fast, x. m., The body. 

filss, n. m., Brass. 

fust, x. m., Father. 

fuus, 2. m., The name of a 
tree, the pipal. 

fused Hm, A man’s name, 

fuer, a., Yellow; half burnt 
(bricks). 

fua, n.m., A threshing floor, 
a place where grain is 
stacked up ; a place where 
men wrestle or play, or 
where animals are fought. 

iter, v. t., To drink, to smoke. 

Ute, ) 

Uist, J 

uta, n, f., Pain. 

Unsa, n. m., A book. 

use, v, t., To ask, to inquire. 

Ga, 2, m., Treasury. 


a., Yellow. 


n.m., A son. 

us, n. m., Alms, virtue in 
giving alms, merit acquired 
by almsgiving, a meritori- 


ous deed, 
ug, pp., On, at. (c. we. a noun 
iu the Obl. form without 


the use of a case sign,) 

you, 2, m., Aman (as disting- 
uised fram woman, Wau 
being the generic term for 
both. 

yaret, a,. Old. 

Us, m. m., A bridge. 
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ynet, v. ¢., To worship, 

um, 2. 7., Worship, (especially: 
of material objects.) 

wet, 2. f., A roll of cotton 
prepared for spinning. 

uso, x. m., The full moon. 

ya, a., Complete, perfect. 

Ua, 2. m., A father’s family, 

Ue, 2. m., Stomach, belly. 

Uz, 2. me, A tree, 

us, 2. m., A lump. (of dough, 
clay, &c.) 

UAL n. m., A pice, the fourth 
part of an anna, 

YS wi, A man’s name. 

UYe,v. 4., To fall, to lie, to 
happen. 

¥s1, a., Thirty-five. 2. f., The 
alphabet. 


de, ». f., Production, that 
which is created, profit in 
business, 


Yererdt, 2. f., Production (espe- 
cially in relation to agri- 
culture.) 

Qa, x. m., Foot. 

tat, 2. 7, A book. 

te, n- f., Air, wind. 

Ye, v. t., To fall, to lie, to 
happen. 


S$ 
eHel, v. t., To stick fast, to be 
caught, to be ensnared, to 


be entangled. 
saxo, v. t., To catch, to seize, 


to take hold of, to hold. 
Sat, 2. m., A mouthful. 
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sata, n. m., A faqir. 

Sas, x. m., The mouth from 
the middle of Feb. to the 
mlddle of March. 

eng, . f., Morning. 

de, m. m., A board, a plank. 

Se, n. m., The hood or flatte- 
ned head of a snake. 

ZB, n. f., Victory. 

wou, 2. m, Deceit. 

S3,n.m., Fruit, reward, 
vantage, result. 

sary, 2. f., A jump, a leap. 

saat, v. t., To catch, to seize, 
to take hold of, to hold. 

em@er, v. ¢., To hand (a thing 
to anyone). 

afeat, 2. m., Advantage, use. 

stant, @., Persian. 

fedait, n.m., A Frenchman, a 
European. 

feast, v. z., To turn, to return, 
to go about, to ramble. 

gurat, 2. m., A fountain, a jet. 

geet, v. i., To burst, to break. 
eyet, n.f., A kind of rustic 
dance. 

3s, n. m., A flower. 

e8a, The name of a town. 

gaat, v. t-, To blow ; to burn. 

@a, ad., Again, afterwards. 
conj., Then, moreover. 

Sadat, v. t., To turn, to make 
revolve, to give back. gay 
gaat, to turn off a com- 
mand, i, e., to disobey it, 

aa, nm om, A Tevolution, a 
circuit, a round, a trip. 


ad- 
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ea, n. f., Army. 
a 

une, To dwell, to reside; to be 
inhabited, to be built. 

wAZ, n. m., Clothes. 

unmge, v. t., To people, to 
colonize, to found, (a town, 
&c.) to settle (a country), 
to cause to dwell. 

afon, x. f., Discussion, debate. 

afget, v. z., To sit. 

afoat, mm. A bullock, a 
young bull. 

ag3, ) 4@., Much, enough, too 

aga, J much. ad., Very. 

dat, x. f., A goat. 

aunst, v. t., To give, to grant, _ 
to bestow to forgive. 
»n. m., Wrangling, dispu- 
ting, contention, 


dan, @ , White, 

uarat, a., Strange, of another 
family or connection, belo- 
nging to another. 

uaset, v. t., To escape, to be 


(saved. 

W385, 1. m., A ward, discourse, 
promise. 

aa, nm. f., A child, the 
young of any animal. 

wager, v. #., To save, to 
rescue. 


aH, 2. f., A female child, the 
female young of any ani- 
mal. 


ba o | A young calf, 
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aver, v.7., To sound, to ring 
to strike. 

am@zr, v.t., To play on (an 
lnstrument), to ring, to 
cause to sound. 

und, 2. m., A baAzdr, market, 


business street. 

ueTst, The name of a city. 

Het, 2. f., A five seer weight, a 
pill. 

astsat, v. t., To cause to sit, to 
seat, to settle. 

ufswret, 2. f., Greatness, prais- 
ing. 

dat, x. f., A bribe, bribery. 

ue, x. m., A wilderness, forest. 

west, v. t., To be made, to 

2s become. 

aera, v. ¢., To make, to cons- 
truct, to bull. 

a3t, a., Thirty-two. 

waa, a., Much, enough. ad., 
Very. 

ez, a., Closed, shut, stopped. 

aes, n.m., A cloud. 

West, 2. m., Exchange, stead; 
recompense ; revenge. 

aea, ] xn. f., Rifle, musket, 

aga, J fowling piece. 

qe, v. t., To tie, fasten, shut, 


fold (the hands); to 
construct. 

fast, The name of a city, 
Bombay. 


aan, n. m. f., A year. 
Aone, 7. m., A brahman. 


aout, x. f., Rain. 
aoud, a., Even. ad., Constant- 
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ly, without cessation. 
ave, 2. m., A brahman. 
waradt, #. f., Equality. 
fya , a., Aged. 


adie, a., Fine. 
ude,nu.m., A young banyan 
tree. 


usa, conj., On the contrary, 
nay more, or even, 

usu, 2. m., An ox, a bullock, 

agai, v. t., To burn, to blaze. 


as, Yon. f., Calamity. 
uate, J misfortune’ 
uses, 2. f., A country, a 


foreign country, (generally 
understood to refer to Eng- 
land or Europe unless qua- 
lified in some way). 

uqaet, v. t., To roar (as a bull), 

uaa, v. t., To enter. i. q: xa. 

mest, x. f., A walled spring, a 
welll in which there are 
steps leading down to the 
water. 

uta, 2. f., The arm. 

ague, x. m., A brahman, 

uaa, p. p., Outside. ad., Out, 
c. w. Gen. or Ab. 

agai, a., Much. 

urge, v.t., To wield, to use, 
to plough, 

am, 2, m., A musical instru- 
ment. 

wnat, a., Some. 

am, pp., Without, besides, 
except. (c. w. Gen. or Abl.) 

ure, n. f., Distance, space, 

ae, n. f., Habit. 
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uret, n. f., The devotional 
service of the Sikhs ‘as 
contained in the Granth ; 
a portion of the Granth. 

wei,n. m., A caste among 
the Hindus ; a shopkeeper 
of the caste, 

a3, n. f., A word, a thing. 

are, Dp., After. (c. w. Gen. and 
Abl.) 

ara, 2. m., Father ; a term of 
respect used in addressing 
an old man, applied especi- 
ally to N4nak. 

aa, n. f., Time, occasion ; 
barren country, a jungle. 

ural, a., Twelve. 

as,n.m.f., A child, an 
fant. 

ma,n. f., Wind, a breeze. 

amg, n. m., Hair ; a crack in a 
cup, glass, &c. 

amsa,n. m. f., A child. 

usal, n. f., A little girl. 

as, A man’s name, 

arel, mn. m., i. Q. Tat. 

femngs, a., Perplexed, troubled, 
harassed, 

faat@er, v. ¢t., To pass, to spend 
(time). 

faze, v. t., To be sold, to sell. 

fau, 2. f., Poison. 

fasmzat, v. 7., To be spoiled, 
damaged ; to fall out, to 
quarrel, 

fana, x. m., Damage, injury ; 
misunderstanding, quarrel, 

faarast, v. ¢., To spoil. 


in- 
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fasra, ~. m., Thought, consi- 
deration, judgment. 

fasr@er, v. ¢., To spread, to 
knock down. 

fanst, 2. f., Lightning. 

fit, x. f., A cipher, a dot ; the 
name of a vegetable. 

fas, ) pp., Without, besides. 

faa, J (c. w. Gen. or Abl.) 

faust, x. f., Calamity, misfor- 
tune, distress. 

fara, a., Tl, sick. 

fags, mn. m., A tree. 


fagstu, 2. m., Sorrow, grief, 
mourning. 

fasact,v. i., To sob, to cry 
bitterly. 

fastH, x. m., Pleasure, delight, 
joy. 


far, 2. f., A cat. 

ut, ad., Also, too, still, even. 

Me, n. m., Seed. 

aaa, nx. m., i. q. faara. 

ain, x. m., Seed. 

dine, v. t., To sow. 

user, v.i., To pass, to elapse, 
to happen. 

diet, 2. f., A lady,an affectio- 
nate mode of addresstoa 
little girl. 

aia, n. m., A hero, 

daet, v.t., To roar. 

dyer, v. t., To understand, to 

~ think, to guess, 

det, a., Old, aged. x. m., An 

~ old man. 

yerur, m. m., Old age. 

ad, ». f., An old woman, 
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wat, n. f., Language. 

Bae, n. m., A bullock, ox. 
3 

3, conj., That. int., I say. 

38, ”. m., Fear, awe. 

3m3, n. m., A worshipper. 


gas, 7) . 
s n. f., Worship, the 
dE duties of religion, 


au, . f., Understanding, .in- 
tellect, intelligence. 

ages, a., Wise, intelligent, 

a } nm. f., i Gq. BG 

wud, nm. m., Trade, commerce, 

wurst, x. m., A trader, a mer- 
chant. 

a, n f., Crying, sobbing, 
(generally used in the plur- 
al, Yat), 

aaat, 2. f., A mouthful. 

aa, a., Bad, evil. 









Saets, n. m., God. 

SHS, v. i., To run. 

3nd, 2. m., Worship. 

33rd, n. m., Treasury, store: 


year, v. t., To call, to call to, house. 
to call upon, Sar, n. m., A got or class of 
Khattrfs. 


yu, n. m., A door, a gate (of a 

village, &c.) 

¥yel, n. m., A plant, a shrub, a 
tree. 

a, int., O. 

Bfesnrat, 2. f., Injustice. 

and, a., Shameless, 

aun, 2. m., A yard, a court. 

aaa, @., Sinless, faultless, 
innocent. 

Aver, v. t., To sell. 

im, 2.m., False pretences. 

a3, ”. m., Ratan, cane. 

Bat, 2. f., A boat. 

Bost, v. 7., To sit, to take a 
seat. 

83, n. f., A couplet, verse. 

8s, 2.m., An ox, bullock. 

ua, n. f., The banyan tree, 

a3s, n. f., A bottle. 

au, n. f., Sister ; mother. 

txet, v. i, To speak, to say, to 
sound, emit sound, 


sala, n. m., A brother’s son. 

geet, v. t., To break. v.7., To 
run. 

su, ”. m., Fear, dread. 

gaant, n. f., A brother’s wife. 

gaz, n. m., Husband. 

gaat, v. t., To fill; to draw 
(water). 

gaH, n. m., Doubt, suspicion. 

wae ; n. m., Brother. 


fgne, a., Vile, unclean, impure 

3sm.2. m.. Trust. confidence 
expectation. 

sua, n. f., Tomorrow. 

g31,n. m., Benefit, good. a., 

Good, respectable. ad., Well. 

gaget, v.t., To flame up, flare 
up, to burn fiercely ; to fly 
into a rage. 

Bret, ~. m., Brother. 

ae, n,m, Rate, price; Res- 
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pect, reverence. 

s@e1, v. t., To be agreeable, 
pleasant, suitable. 

sr, | xn. f., Language. 

sifunn, J 

sm, 2.m., Fate, fortune, good 
fortune, portion; (used in 
the pl. in the sense of for- 
tune, &c.) 


a 3, | a., Fortunate. 
» J 


sta, n. m., A vessel. 

ste, pp., In the estimation of. 

313, ”. f., Kind, sort. 

amt, n. f., Hindering, opposi- 
tion, puttimg obstacles. 

srgat, n. m., A caste of Hindus. 

sta, n. m., A load, burden. 


ak a a., Heavy, large. 


sia, -. £#., To seek, to look 
for, to search for, to inves- 
tigate. 

stei,) conj., If I, you, he, 

aie, J) &c., like ; althuugh. 

fis, 

fSfent J 

fsn@, n. m., Brother. 

SV ad., Also, too, still, even. 

xia, n. f., A crowd. 

SH, n. m., Habit. 

su, n. f., Hunger. 

su, a., Hungry. 

gaz, v. t., To be parched, 
roasted, baked‘ to be heat- 
ed with anger. 

sm, x. f., Greens boiled and 
fried. 


n. f., Alms. 
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gs, n. f., Crying violently, 
wailing; roaring, (as a lion, 
&c.) 

saree, v. t., To forget; to 
cause to forget. 

gn. f., Land, earth, ground. 

gn, n. f., A father’s sister. 

gH, | 2. f.. Land, earth, 

g3xHt, J ground. 

3G, v. t., To wet. 

sxe, v. t., To send. 

Be, n. f., A sacrifice, an offer- 
ing. 

gs, n.f., A sheep. 

33,)\ 7”. m., A_ secret, 

3e,J tery; difference. 

gaa, v. t., To shut. 

3, n. m.. Fear, dread. 

ge, n. f., Sister. 

ga, a., Wicked. 

s,n.f .Land, earth, ground. 

Zar, v. t., To enjoy, to suffer. 

Buns, n. m., Food, provisions. 

3, n. m., Dizziness. 

Bae, v.i. To bark. 

Sess, v. i., To be astonished. 

3am, n. m., A humble bee. 


mys- 


H 
HAG, a., Known, celebrated, 
noted, famous. (skin. 


nna, n.f.. A mashak, a water 
HHS, a., Intoxicated, lusful. 
HAS, a., Intoxicated, lust- 
ful, in a state of mental 
intoxication or exaltation. 
Hie, 2. m., A gura’s priest; 
one who receives offerings, 
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Het, 2. f., A fish. 

HAE, 2. m., Religion. 

wm, 2. m., A charpoy, a cot. 

HATS, n. f., Power, ability. 

Wil, 2. f., A small charpoy or 
cot. 

Haag, 2. m., A labourer, coolie. 

Hyd x. f, Labour, wages. 

Yiss,2.m., A circle, an orb, 
the disk (of the sun or 
moon) circumference, en- 
clcsure. 

West, x. f., An assembly, com- 
pany, crowd. 

He, n. m., A maund=40 fa, or 
about 82 lb. 
H3, n. m., Religion, a form of 
religion, a religious sect. 
W3, 2. f., Advice, counsel, in- 
struction, wisdom, prudence. 

Hz, ad., Not. 

aA, n.m., A counsellor, an 
adviser. 

Hats, n. m., Purpose. 

Har, 2. m., Forehead. 

ved, n.m., A palace, a large 
building, a temple. 

HedHT, 2. m., A school. 

Yet, @., Bad. 


and presents them. to the 
Bury 

HAYS, @-, i. q. HAG. 

HHS, 2. f, A mosque. 

Huds, 2. m., The head of a 
college of Sddhs, 

wise, x. f., The wife of a 

mahant. 

HIS, n. m., Palace. 

Ho, | @., Great, (used in comp. 

nai, J only.) 

HUSH, 2. m., A great man, 
one remarkable for piety. 

Hosa, n. m., A title given to 
God, or to a king; a title 
of respect applied to any- 
one in addressing him. 

Hosa, n,m. A king, (a title 
of higher dignity than 
that of am.) 

Hfout, x. f., Greatness, gran- 
deur, glory. 

Hut, 2. f., A buffalo cow. 

Holst, 2. m., A month. 

Hgs, n.m., The name of a 
poisonous plant. 

Hat, nx. f., Indian corn, maize. 

Hut, 2. f., A fly, a bee. 














Hots, 7m, A honey bee; a 
honey comb. Hust, a., Of medium height, (a 
Yas, v, ¢., To ask for, to beg, person). ° 


HS, 2. m., Mind, heart. 

Hae, v. t., To obey, to mind, 
to observe, to agree to, to 
acquiesce ; to believe, to 
believe in ; to regard. 


to demand. 

Hast, 2. m., A beggar. 

Hod, PP., Behind, after. ad., 
Afterwards. (c. w. Gen. or 


Abl.) 
FerGer, v.t., To send for, to nar@et, v.t., To pacify, to 
procure. ‘appease, to please, to per- 
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suade. 

Hd, a., Forbidden. 

HSaa, n. m,, Desire, wish, pur- 
Pose, intention. 

nant, 2. f., Will, wish. 

Hae, A man’s name. 

Haas, 2. m., Dying, death. 

Haat, v. ¢., To die. 

Hath, 2. m., The name ofa 
caste of Muhammadans. 

Hox, v. t., To twist. 
Hyat, v.t., To rub, to wring (the 
hands). 
HET, . m., 
waterman. 

ugH, a., Known, perceived. 

nut, 2. f., Mother. 

ufenn, 2. f., Error, delusion, 
wealth, money. 

me | n. f., Mother. 

HH, 2. m., Meat, flesh. 

niétetat, The name of a town. 

HEH, 2. m., A man. 

nisa, A boy’s name. 

wa, 2. f., Mother; the god- 
dess of smallpox, small pox. 

HQ, 2. m., Parents, (pl. only). 

HSI, n. m., Revenue, land rent 
or tax. 

nat, 2. f., i. q. wifemn. 

nd, n.f., A stroke, blow. stripe. 

nrast, v. t., To strike, to beat, 
to kill. 

Ha, pP., By reason of. 


HS, 2. m., Property, merchan- 
dize, wealth, goods; cattle. 


& 
~- 


A boatman, a 
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HTsa, 2. m. f., Owner, master, 
mistress. 

nal, a., Bad. 

fimr@et, v.¢., To midun (like a 
cat). 

fuss, x. f., Labour, toil. 

fagets, a@., Kind, gracious. 

fiat, x. f., Earth, dust. 

fiist, a., Sweet. 

fufsurdt, 2. f., Sweets. 

fueaer, v. i., To bleat. 

firs, ~. m. f., A friend. 

fuatHt, 2. m., 
caste of 
i. q. Hatyit. 

fiisat, v. 7., To meet ; to agree, 
to tally, to correspond, to 
be like ; to be united, to be 
mixed, to be joined ; to be 
fonnd, to come to hand, to 
be got, to be attained ; to 
visit. 

Ha, 2. m., Rain. 

vise, x. f., The ordure of the 
goat, hare, rat, &c. 

Hiset, ]} v4, To close (the 

Wes, J eyes), to shut 
(the hand or mouth). 

Horst, n.m., A wisp of straw, 
coarse grass, &c., used as 
a torch, 

HASHIS, 2. m., | A mu- 

WASH, 2. f., J bammadan, 

yas, ad., Before, in front, 


The name ofa 
Muhammadans. 


Hae, v. t*, To fail, to cease, 
to come to an end, to be 
used up. 
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yas, ) 1, f., Release, salva- 
J tion, deliverance 
from transmigration. 
Yass, v.t., To deny, to re- 
fuse. (the fist 
Wat, x. f.,The fist, a blow with 
Hu, 2,.m., The mouth, the face. 
uu, ) @, Principal, chief, 
wu, J first, most important. 
Hot, x. f., A handful, 
Tist. 2.m., A boy, a son. 
ve, ) 2. m., The beginning, 
we, J origin, root, ad., 
~ pp., Near, by, beside. 
nfs, 2.m., A devotee,a 


a sage. 
youre, 9) ow. fi, A water 
yaar, J fowl, a wild duck, 
yas, n.m., A corpse. 

HB, n. m., Price. 

yeu, n. m., A country, 


Hosts, The name of city. 
Hay, 2. m., A Muhammadan 


saint, 


priest. 
yeas, 2. f., Meeting, acqu- 
aintance. 


ua, ad., Again. 


Haat, v. 7, To turn, to re- 
turn. (face. 
Ha, n.m., The mouth, the 


Yuasu, n. f., Shame, disgrace. 
(lit., blackness of face.) 
yaa, pp., According to. 
a.m. 
ea nf } Aetna. 
ye, n. f., Fainting. 
ys3,n. f., An image, a pic- 
ture, an idol. 
yest, n. f., An idol. 
fe, nm, A fair, 
tion of people ata shrine, 
bathing place,&c., a crowd, 
a multitude. 
WO, Me. j.. A buffalo cow. 
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He, n. f., Filth, impurity. 

Re, a., Dirty. 

He, 2. m., A shoemaker. 

Her. 2. m., The shoulder. 

va, x. m., A peacock. 

Haat, v.t., To turn, to turn 
back, to return, to twist, to 
bend, 

Rs, n. f., Death. 

Had, n. m., A Muhamma- 
dan priest; one proficient 
in Arabic and persian. 

a 

tl, conj., Or, either. 

are, x. f., Memory. 

tg, n. m., A friend. 

tai, a., Eleven. 


3 
| gual, nm. f., The tongue. 


om, n. m., A rope. 
cHISed, n.m,, A native cavalry 


officer commanding a 
TRIS, 

chs, n. m.,.A cavalry com- 
pany. . 

om, 2. f., A rope, (smaller 
than a dnt. 


onet, x. f., Food, victuals, 

snge, The name of a village. 

sfus, v.72. To stay, to con- 
tinue, to live, to dwell. 

afus, a., Free, exempt. 

dust, v. é., To put, to place, to 
keep. 

3a, ~. m., Colour, paint, dye- 
stuff; manner, method, sort; 
amusement, merriment, 

' pleasure; purpose will, (of 

God). 
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due, v. t., To make, to cre- 
ate, to compose. 

dae, v. i., To be satisfied, 
satiated. 

335,%.m., A gem, a_ jewel, 


a precious stone. 
n : 
ds, n. f, woman, wife. 
da, 2. m., God. 


det, v. t., To low, (as a 
cow). 

wHe!, v.t., To go about, to 
wander about, to make a 
circuit. 

asst uv. t., To meet, to be 


joined. to be united, to be 
mixed, 


sarger, v. ¢t., To mingle, 
join, to unite. 
afe, 2. m., A_ title among 


to 


RAjputs. 

ad, m. m.f., A road, way, 
means, 

aot, x. m., A traveler. 

ai, pp., By means. of 
(Strictly this is the Loc. of | 
wa.) 

aan, ) 


oun, J n.m., A demon. 


arth, x. f., Protection, watch- 
ing, keeping. 


ad,.m., A tune, musical 
mode; music, 

aA, nm. m., Kingdom, rule, 
dominion; a mason, a brick 
layer. 

waAys,".m., The name of a 


caste or tribe, 
am, un. m., A king, a rdjd. 
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aft, a., Pleased, happy, con- 
tented; in health, well. 

aret, n. f., A queen. 

a3, n.f., Night. 

am, 2. m., Name of the raja of 
Ajodhié. 

@H etn, A man’s name. 


om fes1, A man’s name. 

amee, A man’sname. 

a } n.m., A sage. 

fdae1,v. ¢., To low, (as a 
buffalo). 

os, n. f., Rite, ceremony, 
custom, method, habit, 
way. 


dxzet, v.t., To be occupied, 

~ to be eng iged, to be busy. 

ds, .f., Season. 

dust, v.7t., i. q. Tee. 

sud, 2. m., A rupee money. 

out, 2. m., Silver (of an in- 
ferior quality.) 

gun, 2. m., A rupee, money. 

gu, n. m., Form, shape. 

gues, A woman’s name. 

3, int., O. (implies disrespect). 

seat, x. f., A kind of sweets. 

a3, n. f., Sand. 

dal, x. f., A desert, a wilder- 
ness, a solitary place. 

aa, n. m., Cash, ready money, 

3a, . f., Hinderance, obstacle, 
check, interruption, 

Bae, v. t., To prevent, to 
restrain, to hinder, to block 
up, to obstruct, 

Sa, n. m., Sickness, disease. 

3A, 2.m. A day. ad, Daily. 
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om, 2. m., Fasting, (according 
to Mahammadan rites), 


ad, n. f., Bread, a loaf, a 
chapdti, food in general, 
any meal. 

8st, v.2., Tocry. 

Sa, m. m., A hard clod, a 
brick-bat. 

aa, 2. m., \ Noise, tumult, 

ast, 2. f., J disorder, uproar, 

BS 
BEI, Hp., For. 


afast, v.i., To come down, to 
descend, to subside. 
sfaer, A man’s name. 


eda, The name of a city, 
Lahore, 
Ba,n.m., The loins. 


Baa, nm. f., Wood, a log,a 
stick. 

Sant, x. f., Wood, a stick, 

Bu, a., A lac, =100,000. 

Suet, v.t., To pass along, to 
pass by or over. 

Buz, v. t., To understand, 
to comprehend; to see. 
suger, v. #., To carry across, 
to cause to pass by, or to 

Pass Over, 

sa, Pp., To, as far as, 
(c. w. Loc.) 

Baz, v. 2, To be applied; 
to touch, to adjoin; to be 
connected, to be attached; 
to bear a relation; to seem, 
to appear; to be fixed; to 
begin; to happen, to befall; 
to be engaged;to take root. 

Bae, v. t.. To limp. 


till. 
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Sarat, a, Lame, 

smear, ve t., i. q. mer, 

Suer,v. i, To pass alorg, 
to pass by,to cross over. 

Surge, v. ¢., To carry‘across, 
to take by, or over. 

Bat, a., Lame. [beam. 

Bsr, #”. m., Longcloth; a 

B3,n. f., A leg. 

Bxaat, v.t., To tread down, 
trample under foot. 

Sezer, v.t., To load, to lade. 
v.t., To be loaded. 

Sagera, xn. m., A head man 
of a village. 

Saget, v. t., To seek, to search ; 
to find, to obtain. v. #., To 
be found, to be obtained. 
(c. w. Dat. case; e. gH 
§ foun, ‘it was found,’ or 
‘obtained,’ ‘by me,’ <I 
found,’ &c.) 

Sut, a., Long, tall. 

ssadt, The name of a village. 

Baat, n. f., A girl. 

Baal, v. t., To fight, to quar- 
rel, to sting. 

Bast, n. f., War, battle, fight- 
ing, quarrel, dispute. 

me v. t., To apply, to 
impose, to attach, to join ; 
to set, to plant ; to put, to 
place ; to inflict ; to shut, 
to fasten ; to spread; to 
employ, to use, to set to 
work, to impute, to charge. 

age, v. t., To bring down, to 
take down, to take off. 
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ar, pp. Near, sara sa, All! 


along by, parallel to. 

art, n. f., A cane, a staff. 

ur, n.m., Advantage, gain, 
profit, benefit. 

Brg, ad., Aside, to one side. 

Bis, a., Red. 

Bes, a., Covetous. 

art, n,m., A title given to 
Hindad gentlemen of the 
Khattrf or B4nf4n castes ; 
a father. 

Biz, A man’s name. 

fannGer, v. t., To bring. 

fem, a., Thin, emaciated. 

fsuer, v. t., To write. 

Bis, a., Immersed, absorbed. 

stat, 2. m., Cloth, pl., clothes. 

Bata, n. m., A blacksmith. 

Beet, v.t., To loot, to 
to plunder. 

wearer, The name of a city, 
Ludhiana. 

3, n. f., The hot wind. 

Be, n. m., Salt. 

Bu, n.m., Fate, destiny, for- 


rob, 


tune. 
Sen, x. m., An account. 
Set, v. t., To take, to receive. 
Ba, n. m., Iron. 
Ba, n. m., A person ; world. 
Ba, n. f., A dead body, a 


corpse. 
33, n. m., Covetousness. 
Sse, f., 
a., Covetous. 
BHA, m., J 


Ba, n. f., Need. 
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Saat, v. t., To desire, to want, 
to need. 
= 
n,n. m., Power, authority, 
control. 
eHet, v.t., To dwell, to re- 
side ; to be inhabited, to 
be built. 
ZnS, ) 


+ n.,f.. A thing. 

=HZ, 

~za@et, v. t., To cause to flow, 
to shed (tears). 

zac, n. f., A wife. 

gust, a., Divided, separate ; 
diverse, different. 

zat, v. 7., Torun, to flow, to 
blow. 

zea, n. m., A colt. 

ear, v. t., To change, to be 
changed. 


. 31, a., Great, large, aged ; an 


ancestor. ad., Very. 

esa, a., Great, large ; an an- 
cestor. 

geet, v.t., To cut, to bite, to 
reap, to kill. 

35,n.m., One’s native land. 

<u,a., More, greater. 


~eue1, v.i., To increase, to 
advance, to grow. 
em@e,v. ¢#., To increase, to 


enlarge, to lengthen. 


| a, x. m., A blessing, a bride- 


groom. 


eam, n.m., A year. 


| wout, nx. f., Rain. 


¥d3,n. m., A fast, fasting, 
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(according to Hindj% rites). 

esse, v. t,, To have dealings ; 
to occur, to happen. 

Ss3e1, v. t., To use, to spend ; 
to practice. 

=, ) n. f., Side, direction. 


es, J pp., Towards. 
xa, v. t., To enter. 

eH, pp., For, for the sake of. 
emHat, n. f., Smell, odour. 


=tJ, int., Good !_ capital ! 
bravo ! 

edd, n.m., Atitle of God. 

adit, x. f., Ploughing, agri- 
culture. 


wget, v.t.. To wield, to use, 
to plough. 

wiz, pp., Like. 

zia, 2. m., Increase, surplus. 

eta, m. f., Time, turn. 

erast,n. f., A narative. rela- 
tion, tale. 

erast, The name of city. 

zat, ~. f., Time, turn. 

~e1zs1, v. t., To introduce to 
cause to enter, to bring in. 

feet, v. t., To be sold, to sell. 

fet, pp. In, in relation to, 
with regard to, 

fea, pp., In, among. 

festa, n. m., Thought, consi- 


VOCABULARY. 


deration, jndgement. 


fesrast, vu. t. To think, to 
consider, to judge. 

festa, a., Helpless, forlorn, 
desolate. 


fefenn, 2. f., Science, learning, 
knowledge. 


fea, )} n, m., Annihilation, 
festa, J destruction, per- 
dition, 


feg3, 1.m., Ashes rubbed on 

the body by Hindu ascetics 
» % m., Sorrow, grief, 

mourning, lamentation. 

feeta, n. m., A marriage. - 

eta, a., Twenty. 

Saat, n. m., A yard, a court. 

Suz, v. t., To see, to look, to 
look at. 

Za, ve t., To sell. 

2, . m., The name of four 
sacred books of the Hindts. 

2a, n. f., Time, turn. 

=s, n. f., A vine. 

Sat, x. m., Time. 

3n, 2. m., The name ofa Hin- 
dda caste. 

@e,.m., A doctor, a_physi- 
cian. 

2a, n. m., Enmity, hatred. 

eat, n. m., An enemy. 
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ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 


A, fea. 

Accounts, fanra, m. 

Ache, v. #., wuet. 

Admonish, v. ¢., mre. 

Afraid, To be, v. t., Fast. 

Afterwards, fue. 

Again, 2a. 

Age, @unga, f. 

Agree, v. ¢., fiset. 

Air, get, f. 

Alight v. ¢., @*3aa7. 

All, Aa, He. 

Alone, am, feds. 

Always, fe3, ner. 

Among, fez, fed. 

And, iB, 3, na. 

Anger, a3q, 3a, m. 

Anna, nif, m. 

Another, da, um, em, 

Any, ae, ae, a3, da, ad. 

Anyone, ae. 

Anyone else, 3a 2}. 

Anything, az, az, au, wd. 

Anywhere, fa3. 

Appear, v. 7., ferret. 

Appoint, v. t., ange. 

Army, da. f. 

Armpit, ae, f. 

Around, mg ews, sig sis, 
fesefasz, fare. 

Arrive, uv. ¢., 
@*unat. 
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ugvet, viuga, ; 


Arsenic, Frito, 7. 

As, fam, Aart. 

Ask, v. ¢., Wee. 

Ask for v. ¢., are. 

As long as. fafea. 

Assembled, a. 

Astonish, v. ¢., 3a agar. 

At, ua, 673. 

At first, ufasi, ufga. 

Atheist, atafsa, m. 

At once, g@. 

Bad, nz). 

Baggage, »mara, m. 

Bake, v. ¢., uar@er, 

Bamboo, 3K, m. 

Bank, (shore) ae, m. 

Banyan tree, Suz, f. 

Bare, San. 

Basket, cam, m. Zac, f. 

Battle, sari, f. 

Bazar, ana, m. 

Be, v. i., Ga, 

Beam, Hzta,, m. 

Bear, v. ¢., Hse, 

Beat v. t., wast. 

Beautiful, wae. 

Because, fa, A, 
fen s& A, &c. 

Become, de1, 3 aren, 

Bed, tim, m., Fim, f. 

Bed (of a garden), fama, m., 
fanndt, f. 


fa@fa, fa@* a, 
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Before, a, 

Beg (alms), v. ¢., Yaa, fe fenn 
Foret 

Begin, v. t., Hd aaa, v. é. ug 
det, sae. 


Behind, fué. 

Believe, v. ¢., feet. 

Believe in, v. ¢., fae. 

Bend down, v. 7., ga. 

Besides, até. 

Bird, Vat, Gag, m. 

Black, arat, 

Blacksmith, gaa, m. 

Blaze, v. 7., agai, gzaS1. 

Blind, wig. 

Blue, ata. 

Boat, aat, /. 

Book, Ue, /. 

Bookcase, nisnrdl, f. 

Born, To be, v. 7., Verge, Ua 
det, AHS. 

Bottle, ase Hii, f. 

Box, Fea, m. 

Boy, 31. 

Bracelet, yx, f. 

Brackish, yrar. 

Brahman, Wane, WHE, BTHE, 
m. 

Branch, efaa, amt, f. 

Bread, 321, /. 

Break, v. ¢., 3z51, 35ST. 

Break, v. ¢., ze. 

Brick, fee f. 

Brickbat, dat, m. 

Bridge, ua, m. 

Bring, v. ¢., fan@er, S wn@er. 

Broad, da, u@a. 

Brother, s'&#t, sa1@, gat. 
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Brother-in-law, were. 
Buffalo, nat, Ha, /. 
Build, v. ¢., we@er. 
Bullock, asz, Sau, Bs. 
Burn, v. t., ABS, ABSISS, AT, 
WHast, ABST. 
Burn, v. 7., ABE, 
Hao, Seer. 
Bush, yet, m. 
Business, aH, m. 
But, ua. 
Buttermilk, stg, /. 
Buy, v. 4., udtes, He Ser. 
By, 23, 3, 3, &, a. 
By reason of, wd. 
Calamity, aa, f. 
Call, v. 2., AVE, Fret, 
Call (shout) v. 7., wa Had. 
Camel, 83, m., Eset, f. 
Camping ground, uae, m. 
Canal, afaa, f. 
Carpenter, sults, saule, 
Carriage, ast, /. 
Cart, sist, m., alist, f. 
Caste, wiz, f. 
Cat, fas, m., fas, f. 
Catch, v. t., Uazal, Saaal, Saat. 
Catch fire, v., ¢., nial Saret. 
Cattle, Sad, m. 
Certainly, wad, fafa. 
Chapdti, dd. 
Charpoy, vawet, Fat, f. 

vm, m. 
Child, wea, m. f. 
Cholera, 3a, m. 
Circumstances, J, ™. 
City, Hfaa, m7. 


ASS, Ast, 
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Clean, nrT2. 

Cleverness, uzaret, f. 

Closet, wisntdt, f. 

Cloth, sum, star, m. 

Clothes, au2, 313, 4n3, m. 

Coal, afes, m. 

Cold, ». m., uns, Arar. 

Cold, @., Sar. 

Come, v. 7., n@et. 

Come down, v. 7.5 @ “saa. 

Come out v. 2., Samar. 

Complain, v. 7., famfes aseat. 

Complete, v, ¢. yat gaat 

Complete, To be, v. %., Yat dar. 

Condition, a73,m. 

Confidence, 33n1, m, 

Conquer, v, t., fazer. 

Consider, (regard) v. t., West. 

Consider, (think upon) v. ¢., 
Aver, faata agar. 

Constable, frurgt. 

Cook, v. t., uar@en. 

Coolie, naa, ast. 

Cotton (raw), aug, gtd, f., 

Country, @n, m. 

Court (yard), aga, 20a, m. 

Cow, are¥ ag. 

Crazy, ans. 

Create, v. 4., Jer gaat, esus 
aaa, gue. 
Crop, (summer) So 

(winter) am, /. 
Cross, v, t. Suzi, suet, swear, 
Crow, a@*, aa, m. 
Crowd, Sz, f. 
Cry, v. t., Ser, 
Cubit, da, mm. 
Cup, a2ar, dat, m, 





west, 
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Cupboard, went, f. 

Current, ua, f. 

Cut, v.¢., Seen 

Daily, da. 

Darbér, vaara m. 

Darkness, nigat. aSat, m, 

Daughter, @, ust 

Day, fea, m, 

Day of the month, 3dta m. Seo 

Deep, gun. 

Deer, gas, m., uaat, f. 

Defeat, v. t. fazer. 

Demon, man, aun, m, 

Deny, v. 2. Haaart. 

Detain, v. t., Sazy, Sq Suet, 

Die, v. 7., Haat, Ha ATE, 

Difficult, Wer, 

Dig, v. t., uze, ear, 

Diminish, v, 2., wai@er, 

Diminish v,. ¢., wee, 

Dirty, Ha. 

Disciple, fitu, m., frudt, fs 

Discreet, fanitet. 

District, fas, m. 

Diw4li (a Hindy 
zsh, fr 

Do, v. t.. agar. 

Dog, &31, m., ast f. 

Donkey, am, a, 3m, m., AN, 
asi, f. 

Door 3m, vada, m2. 

Draw, v. t., fuser For drawing 
water from a well the word 


3d31,*to fall’ is generally 
used, 


Drink v. ¢. ite. 
Dry, v. t. nae, 
Dry, v.i., Hae, 


festival), fe- 
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Dry, a., Hat, (as applied to 
bread den), 

Early (in good time) Hrs, 
(early in the morning), 
Bae, Wed, Ares. 

Earring, ama m. 

Earth (the world), wast f. 

Earth (soil, dust), fit, f. 

Eat, v. te, WISI, SAE. 

Eight, vis. 

Eighth, eae 

Either, @, St, Al, Mm, weer. 

Elephant, ae, m, 

Elephant driver, nm@3. 

England, féaenss. 

English, The, wan. 

Entangled, To be, ena. 

Enter v. ¢, eaat. 

Even, ad.,, &,H, Hy, — 

Evening, saai Hz, f. 

Ever, a2. 

Ever so much, feat, (pl, Ever 
so many). 

Every, dd, daa. 

Every day, 3a, 3a 3a, 3a fewR. 

Everyone, uda, ua 31. 

Everything, ns ae. 

Except, faat, 

Eye, niu, niti, f. 

Face, 4a, uu, m, 

Fairs n, m., As, 

Fall, v, ¢., facet, er. 

Fail out (quarrel), faaaat. 

Far, ga. 

Farmer, faites. 

Father, fug, Fust, 

Fear, ”. m., 34, 3. 

Fear, v. z,, 3d. 
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Feed (an animal), oraat. 

Fever, stu, m. 

Few, 33. 

Field, 83, m. 

Fierce, 3a. 

Fifty, dag. 

Fill, v. ¢., gaat. 

Filth, deat, f. 

Find out, v. ., HgH wast. 

Finish, v. ¢., yat aaa, aa Bt. 

Fire, (a gun) v. ¢., waret. 

Fire, 2. f., via. 

First, @., ufgsr. 

First, ad., ufgsi, ufad. 

Fish, vat, f. 

Five, Un. 

Flare up, v. 4., gza@et. 

Float, v. 7., saat. 

Flood, og, m. 

Flow, v. z., afget. 

Flower, SS, m. 

Fly, v. ¢., @xer. 

Fodder, ais, m. 

Food, 321. 

For, os. 

Forgive, v. ¢., qanet. 

Formerly, Wa. 

Fort, fas, m. 

Forty, aa. 

Found, v. ¢., ware gaat, am@at, 
enIger, 

Fountain, ena, m. 

Four, 33, 

Fourth, 3a, 

Friend, Rat, m., fxs, m f., 
Has, WEE, f. 

Fruit, Het, 7. 

Fulfil, v. ¢. ya gaat. 
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Furniture, »mrara. 

Gamble, v. i,, gun Bset, 

Game, Hata, m. 

Game (play), &3, as /. 

Garden, aa, m. 

Gardener, nts. 

Gate (of a town or village), gar, 
zwaem, m., (of a garden or 
enclosure) aza, m. 

Gather up, v. ¢., a1 aaa, 

Germinate, v. 7., fet. 

Get ready, v. ¢., fsnia gaat, 

Get up, v. 7., @*ser, 

Get wet, v. ¢., fanart. 

Girl, af. 

Give, v. t., 3. 

Glad, uafi¥a, 

Go, v. 7., are1, User, Baar. 

Go about, v. ¢., fgaat. 

Goat, Haat, m., dxdt, f. 

God, uahya; a god, 32a, 

Goddess, 3<1. 

Gold, fiat, Afesr, m. 

Goldsmith, afsnrs. 

Gong, tet, m. 

Good, 3am, nist. 

Goods, H™, m. 

Go out, v. 7., feasar. 

Government, 2., Haata, Si ay 
Heard, Haag. 

Gram, rer, m. 

Grass, wd, m; cut grass, au, mm. 

Graze, v. t., araat, yarGer, 

Graze, v. t., gaat, yoret. 

Great, 31. 

Green, gat, 

Groom, Hdin. 

Ground, mis, uast, FS. 
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Guava. wngz, m. 

Gun, 422, Sze, f.; cannon 3yu, he 

Habit, we, f/. 

Hailstone, Ga, aa, m. 

Hhir, ams, =m, m. 

Half, nig, nigr 

Hand, n. m., da. 

Hand, v. 2., en@er. 

Happen, v. 7., Jet, 3 wre, 

Hard, aaxr. 

Hate, v. ¢., 2a dus. 

He, @a, nz. 

Head, fra, m. 

Heap, sd, /. 

Hear, v. 2., Heat. 

Heat, asrant, ssuret, f. 

Heaven, matin, m; the abode of 
the righteous, yaa, m. 

Heavy, stat, ardt. 

Herdsman, urs. 

Here, fed, na, 8a. 


Hide, v. ¢#., fen@a, BarGer, 
Baer. 

Hide, v. ¢., fewer, sae. 

High, 2a. 


Hill, watz. 
Hither, @3, @3 &, na §. 

Hold, v. t., @331, eax, uagar. 
Home, wa, m. 

Horn, fia, . 

Horse, zt, m. ; mare wa}. 
Hospital, vereéhnat, TRUSTS, 72. 
Hot, aan, 331. 

Hot season, sant, arent, sat, f. 
Hot wind, g, /. 

Hour, tet, m. 

House, we, m. 


How, fa@as, fas, fad, faze, 
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feet, fae, fast, fam, fam. Landing place, wre, m. 
How great, fast, fasi. Large, =31. ; 
How long (a time), fafa, fst | Last night, a3, at. 
faa. Last year, ug. 

How many, faa, 2. Laugh, v. 7., dHEt. 
How much, fgat. Laundry-man, Get. 
Hundred, n&, 4, A, Rast. Leaf, Un, m 
Hungry, su. Learning, fesn, m. 
Idly, niz. Leave, n. f., Sat. 
Idolator, Ha3 YAR. Leave, v. t., SFE. 
If, A. Leave off, v. ¢., set. 
Ill, fawe. Left, To be, afo att. 


Lend, v. ¢., Gara Vet. 
Letter (epistle), fest, f. 
Letter (of the alphabet), wiwa 


Tiliterate, meug. 
Image, ua3, /. 
Immediately gé. 


In, fea, fed. m. 

Increase, v. ¢7., ZUSt. Lie, n. m., 33. 

Ink, frondt, /. Lie (to speak falsely), 3s Fae. 
Inkstand, ves, f. Lie (to recline), Gert 
Inside, wed. Lift, v. ¢., dae, daar. 
Into, fea, fed. Like, pp., faay, <a. 

Iron, 8a1, m. Like this, feat faat. 

It, Ga, na. Limp, v. ¢., Saet. 
Jungle, Aas, m., Bat, f. Listen, v. ¢., Hest. 

Just now, gé. Little (small), 821, fear; 
Kashmjr, anna. (a small quantity) 32. 


Keep, v. ¢., duet. Live, v.7., (dwell) 3ofae., (be 
Kill, v. ¢., Haat. alive) m@et. 

Kiln, niret, m. Living, A, gata. m. 

Kind, 7., uaata, m., sai, f. Load, v. t., @ wet. 

Kindness, faaut, /. . | Loaf, da, f. e 

King, 3atat, Halal, USAT. Lock (padlock), nel, m. 


Know, v. ¢. qWeat, Long, SH. . 
Knowledge, xa, f. Look, v. t., Bust, Vet. 


Known, Hsu Loose, v. t., WREST. 
» HBX. 


Lac, (100,000) 34. Loot, v. t., Sze. 
Lake, ¥ts, f. Lower, v. #., atet AST. 


Land, ants, f.; country, en, m. | Luggage, wraTa, m. 
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Made, To be, v. #., Feat. 

Maize, Hat, f, 

Make, v. ¢., qet@et, agar. 

Make a noise, v. ¢., Gai weet, 

Man, Hd, wire, generic ; ud4, 
ush, man as distinguished 
from woman. 

Manure, <a, /. 

Many, 3g3, ag3, SIS. 

March, v. t., ga adaT. 

Mare, wat. 

Margin, az, m. 

Maund, (40 seers) He, ™. 

Medicine, wus, vere, f. 

Meet, v.i., fusat. 

Merchandize. Hs, ™. 

Merchant, Hed, HYAarTa. 

Milk, Su, m. 

Monday, FHeta, m. 

Money, auete, pl. 
rupee. 

Monkey, ated, m. 

Month, Hats, 72. 

Moon, ve, SedHt, m7. 

Morning, ex, /. 

Mother, Hi, He", Hr, HIST. 

Mother in law, HH. 

Mount, v. 7., waar Hrs 
wer. 

Mountain, uaa, m. 

Move, v. ¢., saat. 

Much, 4g3, ag3". 


of sudint,a 


Muhammadan. yoHel, HASH, 
m., WAS, f. 

Nail, Ru, f. 

Name, a1@*, m. 

Need, 332, f. 
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Neither, 3, at. 
News, wad, f. 


|; Night, as, /. 


Nine, 3*. 

No, ad. 

Noon, zufad. 

Nor, 5, ot. 

Not, ad, 5, a. 

Nourish, v. ¢., umsat. 

Now, dé. 

Now a days, iA aS. 

Nowhere, fa3 sat. 

Occur, v. t., Det. 

Odour, eat, f- 

Of itself, wma. 

Old, uarer. 

Old (man), de, 
aah. 

On, ya, 8°3- 

On account of, HTd, waa. 

Once, fea era, fea erat. 

One, fea. 

One-eyed. are. 

Open, v. ¢., Geet. 

Opium, wen, /. 

Or, @, at, wraer. 

Orange, Hasat. 

Other, dd, ET, EA. 

Otherwise, adi 34 adl* 37. 

Outcry, 33; f., sta fara, m. 

C:1tside, ata. 

Over, (on,or, to,the other side) 

urd. 

Ox, 48z, az, Bs. 

Pain, v *~ gue. 

Pale (ink), Mar. 

Pandit, tz3. 

Panjab, tara, 


(woman), 


i 
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Paper, Wa3, aae, AHA, mm. 
Pass, v. 2., Swat, sus, Suet, 
Pasture, v. t., was, gan@er. 
Pen, aan, f. 

Penknife, da, m. 

People, 3a. 

Persian, etarit. 

Pice, Om m. 

Pick, v. ¢., gore. 

Pile, 3h, f. 

Pill, &A, f. 

Pit, Sun, usr. 

Place, v. f., duet. 

Plant, v. ¢., at@er. 

Plant, 2.m., wet, 

Play (sport)i v.i., 8ge1; (on 
a musical instrument) uv. ¢., 
amGet. 

Plough, v. ¢., 3% eget. 

Pluck, v. ¢., 3a". 

Police, fru, ufsr 

Policeman, fut}. 

Pond, @31, m. 

Poor, adta, aares. 

Pour, v. ¢., wer. 

Power, HHde@, naz, nfas, f. 

Press (sugar cane), v. ¢., Whaat. 

Price, rs, m. 

Pride, was, aaa, m. 

Promise, 2. m., afen, aya. 

Prosperous, stat. 

Provisions, fet, m. 

Pundit, ts3. 

Purpose, nan, f. 

Put, v. 2. dua, wet 

Quarrel, 1.5 BAH, fo» FAA, 77. 

Quarrel, v. t.5 GAS, FAAS, V. toy 
Fala adat 
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Quarter, we, m. 

Queen, aret, HatTaTe}. 

Rain, 1., gout eau, f., Ho m. 

Rain v, 7., aout US, vita Der. 

Rains (rainy season), aan3, f- 

Rajé4, oar. 

Rare, feast. 

Reach, v. 4.5 
@unar. 

Read, ugar. 

Read aloud, He'@er. 

Reap, v. 4.5 Feet. 

Reason, ”. Hae, ATES, AIS. 

Red, ae. 

Redness, 3Tst. 

Regard, v. ¢., ATEat. 

Regiment, uszé, /. 

Region, festa, m. 

Remain, v. 7. afaet. 

Reply, ”. m., @°3a. 

Reply, v. #., @*3a ta. 

Return, v. 7.5 “RST. 

Revenge, #. m., West. 

Rice, TEs m. 

Rich, ase. 

Rifle, aga, Gea f. 

Ring, v. t.) Sve. 

Ring v. t., ame. 

Ripe, war. 

Rise, v. i.) Ugo, OSE. 

River, ufone, m. 

Road, nzas f. aa m. f. 

Robber, wet. 

Rod, Fite, f. 

Room, 3631. 

Root, az /. 

Rope, GH, 71.5 Stits fa 

Roses FS'a, tH, 


waver nlugat, 
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Run, v. ¢., 3251, BAe, Say, 


Soer. 
Rupee, guston ater m, 
Sage, fart m. 
Sand, 33 /. 
Say, v. t., wraet, afaet. 
School, yzam, mm. 
Seat, v. ¢., wats. 


Search for, v. ¢. srt, Baar 


i ras 


Second, a., yon, Bam. 
See, v. ¢., dua, Zaz. 


Seed, ME, m. 

Seem, v. ¢., HBH Ger. 

Seer, fa, m., (about 2 i6 
weight). 


Seize, v. ¢.; axa. 
Seize upon, v. #., vise. 
Sell, v. t., ga1 Fue. 
Send, v. ¢., weet, Suet. 
Send for, v. ¢., Fae. 
Sepoy, frit. 
Servant, aaa. 

Set on fire, v. ¢., nit areet. 
Seven, Ww. 

Several, ae}. 

Sheep, 33, f. 

Shine, v. t., gnaer. 
Shoe, aH, I. 
Shoemaker, 173). 
Shop, de, /. 

Shore, ae, mm. 

Shrub, ge, mm. 
Shyness, Han; /. 
Sickness, finrdt, /. 
Sikh, fHu, 77. fvet, fe 
Silver, viz, tf. 
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‘Sing, v. ¢., m@ar. 


Sink, v. 7. Saar, 

Sister, ge. 

Sister’s son, 3d. 

Sit, v. ., Gear. 

Six, 2, &. 

Slander, v. ¢., fSfenn aaat. 

Sleep, v. ¢. fet, Heer. 

Smart, v. 7., wuet. 

Smoke, v. ¢-5 ter, (always 
preceded by a word denot- 
ing the thing smoked, as 
Bury, Jar &c.) 

Snake, Wu Hay, m. 

So,, fSar. 

Society (companionship), was, 

So great, ) vist, vist ast, 

So large, J Wat, 

Soldier (English), dia, (na- 
tive), fru. 

So long (a time), fsfea. 

Some, Wa, #81, ae, fea. 

Somehow, fa2. 

Some one, Fe. 

Some one or other, 3¥} 41 3. 

Something, ge. 

Something or other, aS al as. 

Some time, 33. 

Some time or other, @3 a1 az. 

Somewhere, fa3. 

Somewhere or other, f&3 a1 fad. 

So much, war. 

Son, U3, uz, Hat. 

Sound, wem, f- 

Sour, det, 

Sow, v. t., dime. 

Speak, v. i., See, 
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Speak of, v. ¢., afaer. 

Spend wv. ¢., dag qaat. 

Spirit, »tsn, m. 

Spirits (alcoholic), 
Hama, f. 

Split, v. ¢., Hast. 

Sport ig ine & c.), Hata. 

Spot, ual, m™ 

Staff, Het, m 

Stand, v. 2., Waal, wat Tet. 

Star, sta, m. 

Start, v. 7., gaat, ga Wel, ga Ver. 

Startle, v. 7., Saet. 

Stay, v. 2., ofuer, feast, fea wren. 

Steal, v. 4., yaar. 

Stick, n. f , Sax. 

Stick, v. ¢., SHE. 

Still, conj., 3i Ht, Bt st. 


wg, m., 


Stone, uaa, m 

Stool, (cane), 2 Hal, m. 
Stop, v. ¢., 4at wast. 
Story, aan, f- 


Straw, 3al, f- 

Strike, v. é., HTdat; as a clock, 
v. t., BAST. 

Strong, 3am. 

Subadér, aed. 

Subside, v.7., @*33a', afae. 

Such, wa, “fra. 

Suffer abuse, v. ¢., 

Sugar, Haz, f. 

Sugar cane, @HTe, aHz, feu, tu, 
m., DATA, BHA, f. 

Sun, yan, ”. 

Sun (sunshine), Wy, /. 
used in the pl., Gut. 

Suspicion, 3dH, ™. 


Sweeper, goa", m., goat, f 


as uret. 
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Sweet, fio. - .  ..- 
Sweets, fiifenm&, f. 
Swell, v. 4., an 
Sword, 3s, f. 

Table, a, /. 

Take, v.t., S@ > 
Take hold, v.t., eaar,: 


Naas. 

Take off, v: ¢., StS, at Ser. 

Take out, v. ¢., eet, ae SSI. 

Take up, v. t., dat, daet. 

Talk, v. t., dst aaatnt. 

Tall, Sm. 

Teach, v. ¢., ugar. 

Tear, v. ¢., UTzat. 

Tease, v. ¢., Baat. 

Tell, v.t., dre, afuer, Fer@er. 

Ten, oH. 

Tent, 3a, 33, m. 

Tenth, ene. 

‘That, dem. pr., 8d. Wg. 

That‘ rel. pr., A, faax, Aaa. 

That, conj., fa, A get. 

The other side, (of a river, &c.) 
urd. 

‘There, @*8, @°4. 

Thick, He. 

Thief, 3a. 

Thing, ae, fa material thing 
<H3, Enz, dia, f 

Think, (consider), v. ¢., Aver. 

Think (suppose), v. ¢., HHYSt. 

Third, sn, st. 

Thirsty, faafeur. 

This, fea. 

This side (of a river, &c.), Esta. 

This year, nisat. 

Thorn, ast, 7%, 


spans 
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Thousand, ana. 

Three, Fes. 

Throw, v. ¢., w@et, faest, Reet. 

Throw down, w@e. 

Thursday, <teea, 7. 

Tie, v. t., Gage. 

Till, 3re¥, He, stad. 

Time, a, m. ea erat, f. 

To, %, 33, wo, um. 

Tobacco, SHIY, 716 

Today, vin, “iA. 

Together, aor. 

Tomorrow, a, 35a f., 38a. 

Tonight, a3, ast, a3 $, Wa 
as 3. 

Too, a, Ht. 

Towards, €S, <3. 

Train, dat, 3 ast, as. 

Tree, fase, Het, m. 

Tremble, v. ¢., Saget. 

True, Az, FS. 

Trunk (of an elephant), viz, f. 

Truth, Ha, HS, 92. 

Turn round, v. 7., vite. 

Twelve, arat. 

Twenty, a, ata. 

Twice, 3 eta, 8 edt. 

Two, &. 

Uncomfortably, wut. 

Uncover, v. t., Sat agar. 

Upper, @ uss, Gua zr. 

Upset, v. t., @aer@er. 

Very, 4g3, <3". 

Vex, v. t., Wiad agar. 

Village, fu3, arare*. 

Virtue, He, 1. 

Virtuous act, ua, 772. 

Visit, v. ¢., (a country or place), 
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AS aust, (a person), years 
agat. 
Wages, Haat, /. 
Wage war, v. ¢., sare aaat, 
Hal Agar. 
Wait, v. ¢., sfaas, ofaa arer. 
Wake, v. z., waret. 
Wake, v. ¢., HaN@ar. 
Wall, au, f. 
Wander, v. 7., faaar, 
Want, v. £., age. 
Wash, v. #., Get. 
Watch, n. f., wat. 
Water, uret, AS, m. 
Weak, anna. 
Wealth, ga, 7. 
Weave, v. t., gear. 
Weaver, Fam, 7. 
Weight, sta, 7. 
Well 2. m., va1, xa. 
Well, a., (in health) ait, van. 
Well, ad., 3a, 31. 
What, rel. pr., A, faazt, Agar. 
What, int. pr., Se, famn, at, faaa, 
agar. 
What, pr. a., fam, Sar, 
Whatever, A az. 
Wheat, aea, f. 
Wheel yalnn, om. 
When, vel. ad., ai, Fe. 
When, int. ad., az. 
Where, rel. ad., faa. 
Where, int. ad., faa. 
Wherever, fa fa3. 
Which, rel. pr., 3, fags, Agar, 
Which, int. pr., 3e, fagat, agar. 
Who, rel, pr., 5, from, dum. 


cdHSI, 
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Who, int. pr., dz, faam, daz. 
Whoever, A set. 

Whole, The, nrat. 

Why, fae. 

Wide. da, 3@at. 

Wife, zat, stHt, fenst. 

Wild duck, waaret, rear, f. 
Wind, ga, <1@, =a, ae, Ye, f. 
Winter, firms, m. 

Wise, fannat, does, finer. 
Wish, v. ¢., wget. 

With, a3. 

Wither, Ha 7S". 

Without, faar. 

Wolf, afumra, . 
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You, 3. 


Woman, 31H}, fens. 
Wood, sazxt, * 

Word ,ais, f. 

Work, n. m., 2x. 

Work, v. t., GH aaat. 
World, vas, HAG, m. 
Worship, 37a aaa, YA asst. 
Worthy, afea, Aa. 
Write, v. é., faut. 

Year, aan, m. f., Jaa, m. 
Yesterday, as. 

Yet, gé,, wa. 


Young man, ) 
Youth, J TTS» Boles. 
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PREFACE. 


This Grammar is intended as 2a Guide to the spoken Panjabi 
of the Northern Panjab, i.e. the Panjabi spoken in the districts 
of Sialkot, Gujranwala, Lahaur, Gujrat, Firozpur and to some 
extent in the adjoining districts. The language of the northern 
part of Gujranwala has been taken asthe standard. Itisa guide 
to spoken Panjabi, not to the Panjabi found in books, and in 
particular it is not meant to deal with the Panjabi of the Sikkhs, 
usually written in Gurmukkhi letters. The Panjabi treated of in 
this work is as a rule found printed in Persian letters. 

It is now generally admitted that the old method of learning a 
language is unsatisfactory. ‘To attempt tolearn Panjabi as we 
learned Greek and Latin and Hebrew can only result in failure. 
In the following pages, therefore, great stress is laid on the 
modern oral method, and an exhaustive series of short questions 
and answers will be found in Part II, the Guide to Conversation, 
and of longer sentences in Part III, the Guide to Connected 
Speech. 

The responsibility for the various parts of the work has been 
divided between us as follows :—Mr. Cummings has written 
the Introduction on the Right Method of learning a language ; 
Part 1, a Phonetic account of the Pronunciation ; the English of 
Lessons I to XL in Part II on Conversation ; Lessons I to X XT, 
with the English of XXII to XXXV, in Part III on Connected 
Speech: the Diversification Table. 

I have written the Panjabi Grammar which forms the second 
section of this volume ; the Preface, the Pronunciation Exer- 
cises ; the Panjabi of the first forty lessons and the whole of the 
succeeding lessons in Part II, the Panjabi of Lessons XXII to 
XXXV in Part III; have revised the Panjabi of Lessons I to 
XXI at the request of Mr. Cummings, who has resided now for 
some time in America, and have corrected all the proofs of the 
work. 


I should like to make grateful mention of the assistance 
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rendered by Lala Sundar Das, teacher in the Church of Scotland 
High School, Gujrat. He is particularly well acquainted with 
the niceties of his native language, and he has made many 
valuable suggestions. 

Romanising. The values of the different letters will befoundin 
the Phonetic Introduction, Part I. It will be useful here to draw 
attention to the difficulties of accurate Romanising. It iseasy to 
transliterate from Persian or Gurmukkhi letters to Roman, for 
each letter in that case has its value, but when the standard is 
the spoken sound the difficulty is very great. Indeed to 
romanise accurately one would need new signs. 

Sounds vary in different places, so that what is a correct repre- 
sentation for one district may not be quite correct for a neigh- 
bouring district. A teacher with Urduising tendencies may 
affect an Urdu pronunciation. Such a teacher would pedan- 
tically say sahib for s&ahb; bimar for bamar, ill; zamin for 
jiwi, land; Arabi for Arbi, Arabic. 

In the following pages an effort has been made to avoid forms 
which are confined to illiterate villagers, to avoid also imitations 
of Urdu and to preserve the forms which are commonly used in 
daily speech amongst people of moderate education, such as 
schoolboys or shopkeepers. Thus for penknife k&ct is avoided 
as illiterate, caqa as Urdu, and cakki is employed as the 
ordinary word; so also for road the word is not sharak or 
sarak, but sarak. It follows that all special Arabic signs are 
rejected. Words like haqq, hugqa, ta‘rif, liyaqat, are changed 
to hakk, hukka, tarif, lifkat and so on. 

The determination of the length of vowels, especially un- 
accented vowels, is a matter of great difficulty. Thus & is quite 
different from a, the former being generally considered long. 
Yet we have words like saj6, sist, siné (see Pronom. Suffixes, 
pp. 84, 86), where the a is the same vowel as a, but is quite 
short. Similarly the final unaccented a in pata, bhijjna, 
tuhadda is the vowel 4, but is shorter than an accented a. 

We find the same difficulty with 6ande,S5ando. Shouid we 
write h6ké6é or héke, héea or hoea&, ki 6 or ki e; is the second 
vowel in ti & short or long? A question arises also about words 
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with short ai, paie or pae, lahe or laihe, baihe or bahe, gaice 
or gae. 

Again there is a tendency in Panjabi to nasalize the vowel of 
every syllable containing n, and still more of every syllable con- 
taining n. If we were to write all such syllables with the nasal 
sign we should produce very uncouth forms. The student will 
bear in mind this general tendency. Sané might equally well be 
written san6é, jana might be jin&, jané might be jan&. 

Another tendency is to introduce a tonic b (i.e. an h which 
raises the tone of a syllable) in accented syllables at the end of 
sentences. Jt is common to hear kKarh6é for k#réd, jah for j#%, 
banaha for bana#, and so on. This h has not been written in 
these pages except in very marked cases such as déh, dého, jah, 
jaho, instead of de, deo, ja, jfo (give, go). 

On the other hand the deep guttural h is sometimes uttered 
especially after r, when there is a very strong accent, thus we hear 
rhath for rath, resolute: Rhans for R&nd, girl’s name: rhati 
for rati, by nighi. 

There is a common tendency to double a consonant, other than 
n,],r, rand h, when an accented vowel precedes and an unaccent- 
ed vowel follows. We sometimes hear Panjabbi for Panjabi, 
tuhanni for tuhanf, to you, maélli for mali, gardener. In other 
words, too, this difficulty arises, as in calna or callna. 

Again g and g, kh and kh are often interchangeable. It may 
be noticed that the sounds kh, g, 1, n, tend to become either kkh, 
gg, 11, nn or kh, g, 1, n. Thus sikhea is either sikkhe& or 
sikhea, laga, is lagga or laga&, and we find that n and 1 are rare 
undoubled unless when followed by a consonant which makes n 
and 1] hard to enunciate. 

These varieties will occur in the declension of a single word. 
We may have likkhf&, shall I write, but likh6éa, written, 
aikkhéga, you will learn, and sikhi (f) learned, w6kkhé, he may 
see, w6khké, havingseen. In a number of the above instances 
it has seemed better to allow both forms to appear and not to 
imply a uniformity which does not exist. 

The reader will, therefore, expect to find some words written in 
two ways, and will moreover be prepared for somewhat unfa- 
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miliar spellings of words which occur in Urdu. It has hitherto 
been customary to romanise Urdu words as they are romanis- 
ed in Urdu. This leads to mispronunciation. In the following 
pages words will be found written approximately as they are 
spoken. Thus munsif becomes munsaf, hazir becomes hazar, 
for sheitan we have shatén, and so with many others. 

Owing to the habit of retaining the Urdu spelling one is in dan- 
ger of overlooking the fact that even by educated speakers these 
words are not pronounced asthey are in Urdu. In the interests 
of correctness it is clearly necessary to depart from the customs 
ary spelling. 

Triple letters found in words like cukkke, bhannné, saddada, 
or with b added, in bannhné, nekhiddhda, are not easy to pro- 
nounce. Between them and double letters there is a difference 
which, if slight, is frequently quite perceptible. See Pronun. 
Exx., p. xx. 

In Parts II and ITII it should be noted that the translation is 
not always literal. It is important for the beginner early to 
realise that ideas and not words are to betranslated. Thus if in 
a lesson on the use of Prepositions a Panjabi sentence is found 
containing no preposition, it is to be understood that in such a 
sentence Panjabi ordinarily does not need one. The student 
should, specially in Part III, make inquiries about the exact 
meaning of the words employed. 

Some difficulty was felt in Part III with regard to the use of 
capitals for pronouns referring to the Persons of the Trinity. 
As in a number of the sentences it is not clear from the actual 
words that any reference to the Divine Persons is intended, it 
seemed better to follow the practice of the Revised Version of the 
Bible and restrict capitals to nouns, printing the pronouns with 
smallletters. The sentences founded on the Gospel according to 
St. John will be of special value to those who in their daily work 
experience aneed fora religious vocabulary. Ithasbeen thought 
advisable to keep in a distinct section all the sentences directly 

bearing upon religious matters. They will be found in Part ITT. 

In conclusion one may be permitted to express the hops that this 


Grammarwill be found useful by those Europeans—missionaries, 
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Government servants and business men—who desire to acquire 
a knowledge of the language of the sturdy inhabitants of the 
Panjab. The avoidance of Persian and Gurmukkhi letters will 
have the double advantage of rendering the words easy to read 
and of securing greater correctness in the representation of 
sounds. As students will be spared the initial difficulty of 
learning a new script perhaps many will take courage and com- 
mence the study of this virile and fascinating tongue. 


WaziIRipin: T. GrRaHamMeE BaILey 
February 20th, 1912 
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SYSTEM OF ROMANISING. 


The approximate sounds of the letters employed may be given 
here, but fuller details should be sought in the Phonetic account 
of the pronunciation, pp. 11—25. 

Consonants, b, f, j, Kk, 1, m, n, p, s, z have nearly the same 
sound as in English, but great care should be taken not to as- 
pirate k and p. English k and p are always slightly aspirated. 
This caution is required also for the letters o, t, t, allof which a 
foreigner tends to aspirate. 

c, like ch in child, but unaspirated. 

da and t are the sounds we should make if we tried to say the 
English d and t with the tip and sides of the tongue against the 
front teeth, d and t are the same pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue against the soft palate. The difference between t and t, 
and between d and qd, is very great. 

g, like gin get. In Panjabi undoubled g between two vowels 
tends to become g. 

g is a voiced kh. One may learn to say g by repeating 
@a-ga-ga over and over again with extreme rapidity. 

h, see Phonetics, p. 17, and Pronunc. Exx. pp. xvi—xzxiv. In 
ch, kh, ph, th, th, it resembles an English h, but must be 
forcibly enunciated without any vowel between it and the letter 
preceding it. - 

j, see above ; when undoubled and followed and preceded bya 
vowel it tends to become y. 

kh, like gh in Irish lough or ch in Scotch loch. kh, with k 
undoubled, preceded and followed by a vowel, tendstobecome kh. 

1, like] uttered with the tipofthe tongue against thesoft palate. 

n, like n with the tip of the tongue against the soft palate. 

Nasal n is represented by a sign over the nasalized vowel as 
a, 6, etc. It is like the n in the French mon, voyons. 


i, like nin sefior. cafion or the ni in lenient. nj tends to 
become fi. 


n, like ng in sing. 
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r, like Scotch r well trilled, very unlike English, Irish or 
American r. 

r made from the soft palate, see Phonetics. It has no resem- 
blance to the American or Irish r. 

t, t, see above under d. 

w, see Phonetics. It is different from English w and v, but 
is nearer to v than to w. ‘The lower lip must not touch the 
teeth in making Panjabi w. 

y, like English consonantal y, but tends, especially when 
doubled, towards zh. 

VOWELS. 

a, i, G, like Italian a, i, u; 6, 6, like French 6, 6. 

a, e, i, o, u when not marked long are to be read short. 
Sometimes e and o have been marked short as a warning against 
the tendency to make them invariably long. But they are to be 
read long only when especially marked so. 

a is like the first a in the word America or the u in plum. 

e, o are like 6, 6 shortened. 

iis like English i in linen. 

u like u in pull, but broad and unrounded. 

ai; the pronunciation of ai heard from well-educated people is 
given on page 21 of Phonetics. Among ordinary people it has 
practically ceased to be dipbhthongal. If one says the vowel in 
hand, and while saying it lowers the jaw and spreads the lips 
one will get very near ai. 

au is 2 combination of a and o made into a diphthong. 


nr ee aS eee 
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PRONUNCIATION EXERCISES. 


The following sentences and words are given in the hope that 
they may suggest to the student the chief difficulties of pronun- 
ciation. They are merely suggestions. The list might be 
indefinitely extended; each day’s study of the language will 
draw attention to new words which are hard to pronounce. 
There is perhaps nothing which students of language seem to 
find harder than to carry out a firm resolve to set apart a definite 
period of time every day for practice in pronunciation. Yet there 
is scarcely anything in language study so well worth acquiring as 
a@ good pronunciation. It is of far more value than a large 
vocabulary. 

The following rules for the use of these and similar exercises 
may be of use :— 

1. Set apart a definite time of at least 20 minutes every day 
for practice in pronunciation, and let nothing interfere with it. 

2. During this time practise nothing but pronunciation. Do 
not get beguiled into a discussion of idioms or constructions or 
other points in connection with the language. They can wait for 
the Conversation hour. 

3. Pay little or no attention to the Munshi’s assurances that 

your pronunciation is practically correct. If you wish to test 
your pronunciation, do so by dictating to the Munshi a list of 
imaginary words and observing in how many cages he writes the 
sound which you intend. Dictate such sounds as these ta, ta, 
tha, tha, ta, tha, ta, thd, tah, tah, tah, tih. Then sub- 
stitute for the initial t or t the letters, r, r, a, d, p, b, c, ch, etc., 
and change all the vowels, and finally put all the consonants after 
the vowel instead of beforeit. Try them also doubled, e.g., ata 
att&, aca, accé, acha, accha, etc. If the Munshi always knows 
what sounds you intend you have learned the pronunciation of 
the language well, but not of necessity perfectly, for the Munsbi 
may come to recognise your method of making a particular 
sound. 
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Do not attempt all the sounds every day. <A few are enough 
for each lesson. Sometimes one or two are sufficient, but do not 
go on too long at one sound, you will soon cease to be fresh 
enough to be able to make it. 

5. Few instructors can teach pronunciation ; you wi!l there- 
fore have to teach yourself, by saying each word or sound after 
the teacher. Keep on doing this whether he says you have got 
it correctly or not. Do not. however, say a word twenty times 
after he has said it once, say it rather once, or perhaps twice, 
each time that he says it. 

6. During conversation or reading do not spend much time on 
the niceties of pronunciation, for your conversation or reading 
will be unduly interrupted. This rule, No. 6,applies only if time 
is being set apart with unfailing regularity every day for practice 
in pronunciation. 

7. Do not confine yourself to the words in the following 
sentences. Take upsystematically allthesounds of thelanguage, 
and be especially careful not to limit yourself to the sounds 
which are commonly considered difficult. Pay great attention to 
vowels. They are generally disregarded by students as being 


quiteeasvy. The simplest vowels are often extremely difficult for 


a foreigner. 
8. About once a week have dictation of sounds, using both 


real and imaginary words. For the purposes of this dictation 
words and sounds should be written in Roman letters. It need 
not occupy more than a very few minutes. Sometimes the 
student should dictate sounds to the Munshi, sometimes -the 
Munshi should dictate them to the student. , If the student is 
working at the Persian or Gurmukkhi character, he will have 
dictation, quite independent of this and at a different time, to 
test his knowledge of the letters. 

The pronunciation of h. his perhaps the most difficult letter in 
Panjabi. Its three pronunciations are dealt with under phonetics. 

(a) The ordinary English pronunciation is found in only two 
or threewords. Itis probably merely softened down from kh, for 
it is quite common to hear 4khG for @h6, yes ; 6khai and 6khai 
for 6hai and Sh@i, this very one, that very one. 
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(6) The tonic h, raising the tone of the syllable, occurs only in 
an accehted syllable after the vowel, or before the vowel of the 
syNable following an accented syllable. It cannot occur before 
anaccented vowel. As its only effect is to raise the tone it will be 
understood that from the point of view of pronunciation it is im- 
material whether we write dadha or dahda (severe), unnhiw& 
or unnihwa, nineteen, wéhnda or wéndha, looking. 

(c) The deep sound represented by h occurs always in an 
accented syllable before the vowel. It distantly resembles the 


Arabic ain. and can be enunciated only on a low tone. It 
strikes the ear as a deep guttural sound. It may accompany 
In 


any consonant or vowel whatever, whether surd or sonant. 
the majority of cases, bh, jh, gh, adh, dab when pronounced with 
this deep h are really pronounced as beginning with p,c, k, t, t, 
but it is, of course, quite possible to have b, j, g, d, da, also with 
this sound. The following examples show actual occurrences 
of it. The forms in brackets indicate the usual way of writing 
the words, the others the actual pronunciation. The sound is 
represented by (’). 


pr’a (bhra), brother. 

p’a, (bha), price. 

b’a, (bahaé), cause to sit. 

tai, (ahai), 2}. 

@ai, (dahai), price of placing 
(beds, etc.). 

8’ab, (hisab), account. 

S’ai, (isa, Christian. 

2’ak (Izhak), Isaac. 

Sh’abba (Shahaba@), a name. 

pakh’a, (pakhha) tvver, heat. 

ph’a (phaha), entanglement. 

n’érni, (hanérni), giddiness. 


Pai, (lah@i), descent. 
wa/yédtna, (wajhétna), wrap 
up. 


M’amma (Mhamma@), a name. 
w’ala, (whala), interj , well, 
etc. 
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lang’ana, Clanghana), cause 


to pass. 
kat’ana, (ghatana), lesson. 
Ka@ana, (kadhana), turn 
out. 


e’ajjar, (jhajjar), earthen pot. 
Jira (Hujara) a name. 
ci?’tr, (jhitir) waterman. 
pale’ai, (bhaloai), goodness 
ch’attar (chihattar), 76. 
panj’attar, (panjhattar), 75. 
tar’aoa, (dharfiea), caused to 
be placed. 
Wadawa, 
name. 
kar’aea, (gharéea), caused 
to be engraved. 
*lyya, chiyy4). sides of bed. 
°A, Cha) ves. 
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(Wadhaway, a 


xiv PRONUNCIATION BHXEROISES. 


lt is important to get a clear understanding of these sounds, to 
see for example the difference between dhai, the price of placing 
beds, etc., and dhai, 2}; bhai, seated, and bhai, brother. The 
first vowel ‘a’ usually written in bah&i, seated, and in dahai 
price of placing, is not pronounced except by those who affect an 
Urdu pronunciation. The whole difference is in the initial 
letter. Note carefully the sounds in— 

Kitthe bhai bh@i, (kitthe b’Ai, p’&1), where hast thou seated 
her, brother ? 

@hal dhai &né ditti (@’ai t’ai) he gave 23 annas for placing 
the beds. 

It will be seen, then, that the double letters bh, gh, dh, dh, jh, 
have two sounds for each pair. In one case the first letters are 
pronounced as sonants, b, g, d, @, j, in the other case as surds, p, 
k, t, t, c. Tt is somewhat difficult to know when to pronounce 
them assonants and when as surds, but the following rules may 
be given :— 

(1) When the combination bh, gh, etc., is the result of eliding 
a vowel between the b and the h or the g and the h, etc., the first 
letters are sonants. Thus in bhana, pretence, for bahanaé; jhaz, 
ship, for jah&az; bhai for bahai, seated (f), the initial letters are 
sonant.ie , are b, j, b and not p, c, p. 

(2) Sometimes in the simplest form of a word one of these 
combinations, bh, gh, etc.. occurs after the accented vowel and 
is, therefore, pronounced with the tone-raising h, yet in some of 
the words derived from the original simple form of the word the 
accent is thrown forward so as to follow bh, gh, etc. In this case 
the h naturally receives the deep guttural pronunciation and the 
bh, gh, etc.. are pronounced with an initial sonant, b, g, etc. 

This change of accent occurs chiefly in two cases, (a) in casual 
verbs and nouns formed from them and (6) in the organic passive 


heard in some districts. Thus we have such forms as the 
following— 

Causal. Passive. 
keddhné, turn out keadhana kadhina 
waddhna, cut wadhana wadhina 
labbhna, find labhana labhina 
d&hné, place dhana (dahan&), noun dhai (daebai) 
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(3) When jhcomes from an original zh, thej is always sonant. 
Thus in Jhtira, for Huzira, jhar or ajhar for hazar, thousand, 
the first consonant is pronounced j not c. 


In other cases these double letters usually have the first letter 
pronounced surd. 


It follows from the above that while bhiai, and pihai are 
identical, (both being pi’Ai), bih&i is different (bi’a1). Simi- 
larly tih&i aud dhidi are ti’Ai1, while dihai is di’Ai: jhudri, 
jhuh@ri and cuh@ri are all cu’ari, but juh@ri is ju’Ari. (Most 
of these are imaginary words.) We find, too, that there is often 
doubt about the proper spelling of a Panjabi word. Thus some 
write panjhal, others bhanja}, partner. In either case the 
pronunciation is panj’4]; adhigane, meaning uselessly, could be 
written tighané (tig’4né); kahani, story, and ghani, mud, are 
identical in pronunciation (k’ani). 

Accent. Itis difficult to give any useful rules foraccent ‘The 
student will get most words right with care. Onerule worth re- 
membering is that the syllable of a word which has the accent will 
retain the accent through all declensions or conjugations of that 
word. ‘Thus dassna, show. has the acceut on dass, therefore all 
parts of that verb, such as dassanwala, dassanwalia, dassiga, 
will have it on dass. Europeans often wrongly accent wala in 
forms like dGassanwala. Similarly in kadhana, cause to he 
turned out, the accent is on dha& and there remains through all 
parts of the verb 


An exception to this fs found in the regular organic passive 
made by adding ina to the root ‘Lhis passive in its complete 
form is not heard in north Gujranwala or Sialkot. 

kadhina, be turned out, from kaddhna, wadhinad, be cut, 
from waddhna, and all other such verbs. accent the i of ina. 

pailia wadhindia né paid. the fields are being cut 

Note however that the passive participle in id& found inGujran- 
wala and Sialkot accents according to the ordinary rule; thus 
waddhida, waddhidia, being cut, Nave the accent on waddh 

Causative verbs are not really execptions to the rule, for they 
are new words. Causative verbs tarimed regularly by adding-a 
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or -w@ to the root, always accent this added syllable. 


PRONUNCIATION EXERCISES. 


Hence 


ka@dhana, cause to be turned out, wedhana, cause to be cut, 
and all others similarly formed accent the last syllable of the 


root. 


1. 


PRONUNCIATION EXERCISES. 


6h pata e 
6h pata e 
6h Phatta e 
6h pattha e 


6h pattha e 

Sh phatha e 

6h pata e 
kehre mare san 
kehre mare san 
Sh kKarie 

6h khari e 

6h khari e 

6h d&hda & 

6h dadda e 


_ 6h dada e 


jé Gh sadde 
j6é Sh saddde 
mai bhannd 
mati bhannna 
mai bhannna e 
j6 cukke jan 
j6 cukkke jan 
mai bhajja ? 
mai bhajj j# P 
maiea hoea 
malleaé hoea 
6h gall e 
6h gallh e 
éh gale 
Palla e 
pala e 
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this is a lease. 

this is the address. 

this is Phatta. 

this is a piece of wood in a 
millstone. 

this is a young one. 

that is entangled. 

that is torn. 

which were feeble ? 

which were beaten ? 

that is a bangle. 

that (f.) is good. 

she is’ standing. 

this is hard. 

this is a grandfather. 

this is a professional singer. 

if he calls. 

if they had called. 

shall I break ? 

I am breaking. 

I have to break. 

if they are lifted. 

if they, having lifted it, go. 

shall I run ? 

shall fT run away ? 

ill. 

taken possession of 

this is an affair. 

this is a cheek. 

this is a neck. 

that is Palla. 

it is cold. 
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hilleda hoea 
hile&i hoe& 
hun wéla e 
hun wéhla e 


bahle Sha&h nfi mannde né 


Balle Sh&h nii mannde n& 
ikk6 ha] i? 


ikk6 hall i 2? 
waccha bannh 
waccha ban 

Oh sdhna e 

6h sbna e 

6h san mari e 
6s sannh marie 
meni p6na déh 
menti p6nna déh 
un lai bhain 
unn lai bhain 
6h mani e 

6h Mahni e 

6h manie 


ror dé sii 

r6érh dé st 

ti bara kala & 
til bara kahla & 
6h méri kandh e 
6h mGri kand e 
kis 14hid n& 

kis 1aia né 

6h banne né 

Sh bannhe né 
oh pindiaé né& 
oh pihnaiaé né& 
6h stia e 

eh stiha oe 
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shaken. 

accustomed. 

now it is time. 

now he is free. 

many reverence the Shah. 

they reverence Bale Shah. 

have vou only one yoke of 
oxen ? 

have you only one plough ? 

tie up the calf. 

become a calf. 

he is beautiful. 

that is gold. 

this is bad flax. 

he has committed a burglary. 

give me a cloth for bread. 

give me sugarcane. 

weave, sister. 

take wool. sister. 

this is twelve maunds. 

this is Mahni. 

this is a rope made of wheat 
stalks. 

give him kankar. 

pour it out. 

you are very biack. 

you are in a great hurry. 

this is my wall. 

this is mv back. 

who has taken them duwn ? 

who has attached them 2 

those are ridges. 

let him tie them ? 

the women are drin king. 

the women are grinding. 

this is a big needle. 

this is red. 
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N .B.—The h in these sentences is not sounded. It merely 
raises the tone. 


10. pul kitthe we where is the bridge ? 
phull kitthe we where is the flower ? 
kh6li né open them. 
k6] i né it is beside them. 
KOGhli né they are Kohlis by caste. 
tatti e it is warm (fem.). 
thattie it is a low caste quarter (some 
say thatth!). 
thatthi e she stammers. 
11. &h ghorie this is 9 mare. 
6h gibrie she is fair in colour, or red (of 
a cow). 
dfih baia# di leakkar the wood of two doorposts. 
datih bhaié di lakkar the wood of two brothers. 
kadhaiaé manjia dia hiyyé had the side pieces of beds 
| taken out. 


ku dhaid manjid did hiyyd the side pieces of about two 
and a half beds. 


ki bhanneé sta what did he break ? 

ki banea& st what was made for bim ¢ 

méz bhanadea sti he caused the table to be 
broken. 

méz banded sa he made the table. 

6h bhari (p’ari) ec this is heavy (f.). 

6h bhari (b’&ri) e this is a broom. 


N.B—The b in these words has a deep guttural sound 
(except in ath). 


12. hun ja now go. 
hur ja ? shall ] now go? 
jé akhe if he says. 
jé akhé if thou sayest. 
hae alas! 
haé now, now (threatening). 
hai whai? is it, my man? 
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13. 


14 


15. 


16. 


17. 


PRONUNCIATION EXERCISES. xix 


hai whai P 
b& marie 
bah mari e 
6h sau e 

6h sath e 
aéh ratt 

dé rati 

din rati 
dana 
dadhabhna 

oh kharde nehi 
Sh kharde n& 
nt 

nth 

panjhi rupai 
panji rupai 
ub 

unn 

un 

aii we 

aiwé 

sowid 

sai wiha 

6h wageda e 
oh wagda e 
pagghardg e 


ragarda e 
mai wikaé dénna& 


mai wikhaé dénna 
likkhea hoea, likhea hoe& (two 


rakkhaga 
rakhaaga 


what did you say, my man ? 

O silly woman. 

the arm is weak. 

this is a hundred. 

this an oath. 

day and night 

let him give at night. 

let them give at night. 

grain. 

parched barley grain. 

they will not take away. 

they are taking away. 

to. 

daughter-in-law. 

for twenty-five rupees. 

for five rupees. 

without special reason. 

wool. 

weave. 

it is thus. 

without reason, anyhow 

macaroni. 

a hundred twenties. 

it is working (well), etc. 

it is leaking. 

it is melting. Cf. with follow- 
ing. 

he is rubbing. 

I will get it sold. 

i will show it 

pronunciations) it is 
written. 

I will piace. 

| will have it placed. 


Practise all the words given above under Pronunciation 


of h. 
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18. 


PRONUNCIATION EXERCISES 


Difficult combinations. 
karr barre 
bérra 
bhurriain - 
nanan 
banen 
barnhan 
ralan 

ghram 
adhoaha 
malai 

bala 

tagréra 
wékhke 
wagke 
walhétna 
wikhali déni 
wigarna 
wigrnwala 
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grey hair. 

wheat, barley and gram. 
smell of burning cloth. etc 
husband’s sister. 

they may be made. 

they may tie. 

they may meet, etc. 

noise of splashing. 

bread made of maize or millet. 
cream. 

misfortune. 

rather strong. 

having seen. 

having leaked, etc. 

wrap up. 

show oneself. 

be spoiled. 

one who is getting spoiled. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
THE RIGHT METHOD OF LEARNING A LANGUAGE. 


The right method of learning a language depends entirely on 
our definition of the terms language and learning. Vanguage in 
its primary and fundamental sense is human speech. Writing, 
whether it be in alphabetic characters or in ideograms or picture 
writing, by hand or by printed type, is not really language. 
Languageisspeech. Writingand printing are by accommodation 
called language, but their appeal is to the eye, while language 
appeals to the ear. The spoken sound is what we must take as 
the basis of ourstudy. But what is the unit of speech. Is it the 
word or the sentence 2. The Encyclopedia Britannica says that 
it is now recognized that ‘ the sentence is the unit of speech, and 
that grammar should be taught inductively,’ so we shall not 
need to argue the case further. Consequently in studying a 
language we must study the spoken sentence. As far as the 
written form of this spoken sentence enables us to study the 
spoken form, so far is writing an aid ; hence the value of writing 
a new language in a fauniliar character, such as Roman for Urdu 
or Panjabi: but as soon as the written or printed character 
interferes between us and the spoken form, it becomes a hin- 
drance. It does thus interfere when it is wholly strange, as 
is at first Arabic, Hindi or Chinese writing, or when Roman, 
by its old familiar symbols, leads us to suppose that these 
well-known letters have the same value in Panjabi, as they 
have in English. If when we see a “ t,”? the dot under it con- 
veys no significance to our mind and we Pronounce it as we 
always do our English “ t,’’ then Roman has become a snare and 
notahelp. It will be a help when we recognize the fact that 
these old symbols indicate sounds which are only similar to their 
corresponding values in English, andare not the identical sounds. 
In other words, one can learn the sound values of a foreign 1an- 
guage uot from the printed page, but only from the living tongue 
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of the native or of the skilled fellow-countryman. Therefore 
the study of the sentence should be the study of the sounds of 
that sentence as they come from the mouth of the living teacher, 
and the writing or printing should be studied simply as an aid 
to remembering what we have already heard spoken. As, how- 
ever, in beginning a new language, one only hears a babble of 
strange sounds, and as one quickly forgets the unfamiliar com- 
binations of sounds, it is imperative that one’s early teaching and 
study should be almost wholly by ear and therefore always with 
the teacher. Here is the greatest error of the scholastic method. 
It pretends to take in language through theeye. The ear is the 
natural receptive medium of language, which is speech and so 
audible. The eye is the medium of form and is necessary for 
writing and printing, which are not language, but only the con- 
ventional signs thereof. 

It is here, in learning strange sound’s that phonetic study is 
most valuable. In its broadest sense phonetics is the science 
of sounds, but as applied to linguistics, it is the science of the 
positions and movements of the vocal organs in the formation of 
speech sounds. Applied phonetics will teach how the sounds of 
Panjabi are made, and how they differamong themselves and from 
those of other languages. It is absolutely necessary that one 
should have had a previous training in phonetics, either practical, 
or technical and practical, to enable one to listen appreciatively 
and to remember correctly the sounds of any strange tongue. 

But beyond the skill to pronounce the individual words is the 
ability to catch the rising and falling rhythm of the sentence 
with its changes of pitch and cadence, its movement and intona- 
tion. This, too, demands the study of the language in the 
sentence, since there alone can be found that vital rhythm, which 
is never present ir: the individual word. It is true, indeed, that 
this rhythm is found wholly and fully only in spoken living 
speech, where people mean what they say. It is seldom present 
in a teacher, and almost never in a reader, for very few read 
naturally. Hence the less one reads, in beginning the strange 
tongue, the better, and the more one can study the language right 
out among the people, talking with them, and above all listening 
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to them talking among themselves, the sooner will one get the 
language in its rhythmic swing and natural beauty of intonation. 

But it is not enough to say to some one, Go out and learn the 
language by association with the people. He must be taught to 
hear and to speak, that he may be ablethus tolearn. His whole 
education hitherto has been through the eye, and to thrust him 
out with untrained ear and expect success would be the sheerest 
folly. Itis the aim of the Phonetic Inductive Method to impart 
such skill as will enable the pupil, after his first few months, 
to go out and get the language intelligently and successfully 
from the people. Languages are spoken rapidly. The slow hesi- 
tating utterance of the schoolroom is not found in house and 
street. So after a year, sometimes after years of study, by the 
old eye method, the student has to say, Do not speak so fast. 
Consequently a natural method must teach the pupils fo hear at 
the normal rate of utterance. 

Here should be defined the second term of our first sentence— 
“‘learning.”” What is it to ‘“‘learn’?? It is safe to say that 
more people fail because they have not a true “ standard of 
attainment’’—have no measure to determine when they have 
really acquired a sentence, when they truly know a thing—than 
for any other reason. Let this be our standard—T'o be able to 
express any given idea as readily, fluently and correctly in Panjabi 
asin English. Waving reached this standard we may consider 
that we are ready to pass on. Less than this does not suffice for 
the requirements of those who have to use Panjabi as the 
medium of their everyday work, for our ideal m ust be—/o hear so 
as to understand, and to speak so as to be understood. 

We note further, in this connection, that every language is 
made up of certain words, divisible into classes, which are called 
‘parts of speech,’’ and these form the elements of speech. In 
order to speak and understand we must be able to use and appre- 
ciate these various elements in all their different permutations 
and combinations. These word-changes are the facts of gram - 
mar, and ‘‘ grammatical factsindicatelogical processes.””’ Hence, 
if one is to understand language as it is spoken naturally and 
rapidly, one must be a perfect master of all the endings, words, 
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and auxiliaries which are used to show the interrelation of the 
different parts of sentences and paragraphs to one‘ another. 

It is perfectly evident from this that a man must know the 
grammar of any language which he pretends to use correctly, and, 
for this reason, most methods begin with the study of the 
grammar, for ‘‘ grammar ’”’ to most of us means a book. But, in 
truth, grammar is only the codification of those forms of 
language which existed, and were correctly used by thou- 
sands of people, long before the ‘‘ grammar ’’ was written. Now, 
whether we can codify or not is of little practical importance 
jn comparison with the ability to use these principles correctly. 
Correct speech is a product not of studying grammars, but of 
learning correct models of utterance. Thousands of Panjabis 
speak their language according to the best models, but are 
wholly unable to explain the underlying principles. A book of 
grammatical facts is a splendid thing to test yourself by to 
see whether you are getting into correct habits of speech, but 
mastery of grammatical principles is to be attained not by learn- 
ing, for example, that ‘‘ the adjective must agree with its noun in 
gender and number,” and then thinking, when you wish to say 
“‘the bread is black,’ that rot? is feminine, and so you must 
say kalz not kala, but rather through accustoming yourself to 
associating kali? and rotz. Ask a Panjabi the gender of noun 
and he is often unable to tell you, until he repeats to himself 
a sentence which demands the gender of the word in question, 
and then he will tell you. Yet he always uses it correctly. Let 
this then be our primary aim—to use correct speech, explaining 
it, if we can, but, if not, using it as the people do. Which of us 
can explain why we Say in English, “‘ We had better go”? Yet 
it is the accepted, classic phrase. 

Let us note, also, some of the psychological principles involved 
in learning a language. ‘‘In learning a new language,” says 
E. W. Scripture*, ‘‘one must learn to associate a new set of 
sensory and motor, auditory and speaking, sensations with the 
old ideas. It is the begetting of a new habit of thinking and 
speaking.”? Consequently, as we wish to form no bad nabits, 





* E. W. Scripture, Elements of Experimental Phonetics, p. 381. - 
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we must give special attention, through phonetic study and 
by careful observation, to getting correct concepts of the sounds 
which we wish to reproduce. Only as our concept is accurate 
can our reproduction be exact, and, since many of the Panjabi 
sounds are very like our own, though still quite distinct, it 
requires trained and close observation to obtain a just and dis- 
criminating concept of these sounds. Yet it can and must be 
done, and the cultivation of the habit of careful listening to the 
exact character of the speech sounds and the exact forms of 
expression, is vital to a mastery of Panjabi. 

But we forget so easily. Often it is because we have not 
really grasped the idea. One cannot expect to remember what 
one hag not fully perceived, and the best way to correct a false 
impression, and strengthen a right one, is to have the exciting 
idea again brought before the mind. Have thesentence repeated. 
1t has been determined that the memory normally loses more 
than 66 per cent. overnight. So patience with one’s memory is 
necessary, and frequent repetition must be resorted to, in order 
that the impression may be so deepened that the full 100 per 
cent. shall be retained. 

All early study must be aloud with the teacher, and this 
careful hearing will fix the impression. For many the writing 
of the sounds in Roman is a great aid to remembering. Some 
find that by certain similarities of sounds they are able to aid 
their memory,as PANI-Pawnee-Indian-fire-water-WATER, and 
so to fix both soundand meaning. One should follow the bent of 
one’s own mind, having once determined what that is, and learn 
to perfection whateveroneattemptsthe first year. Thisinvolves, 
of course, the necessity of attempting nothing save what must be 
learned. Practice makes perfect, but it must be wide-awake, 


watchful practice. Repetition by a tired, worn-out mind \s worse 
than useless. 


It isalsoa matter of observation that words once learned are 
most economically learned again after an interval of twenty-four 
hours or at least a night. Peculiarly difficult subjects, such as 


new and strange sounds, should de taken up in the morning when 
one is thoroughly rested. 
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Another psychological principle is that ‘‘ intense effort edu- 
cates,” and that is why this “‘ Slip Study,’’ demanding the attain- 
ment of a mathematically fixed standard of five syllables per 
second, is one of the most important parts of the Phonetic Induc- 
tive Method, for it requires ready, fluent and accurate utterance, 
not merely of one, but of many slips, in rapid succession For 
this the mind must be alert and active, and so one is educated 
in the new speech. As one in using the slips is always trying 
to better, or at least equal, one’s previous record for speed in 
the repetiticn of a given number of slips, it gives a zest to this 
study, which is the best earnest of success. 

It is well, too, in accordance with psychological law, that im-. 
pressions of one kind should not be dissipated by introduction.of 
another set of impressions: when one is trying to learn Panjabi 
sounds, the introduction of English or even of Urdu, tends to 
break up the Panjabi associations and so weakens the resultant 
concept. It isa tundamental principle of the Phonetic Inductive 
Method that ‘‘ each language must be the medium of its own 
impartation.’* Consequently Panjabi must be begun at once, and 
after a month should be the sole medium of communication for 
both pupil and teacher. 

Again, ordinary book study is hampered by that local memory 
which tries to recal! what is ‘‘on the top of the left-hand page,”’ 
or elsewhere, and get it from visualisation. Slip study breaks 
up all this local memory and compels one to go directly from the 
idea to the Panjabi expression of it. 

So, too, the loca] and rote memory that plays so large a part 
in the paradigm study of the grammar, is quite supplanted. We 
no longer begin at the beginning and run through till we come 
to the required form, but, since we learn each form as a part of a 
sentence, disassociated from any particular paradigm, we are 
able to reproduce it at will. 

Translation as an exercise for imparting skill in the language 
may be safely omitted from the first year’srequirements, since one 
of the severest tests of ability in language study is an idiomatic 
translation from one tongue into ancther. In slip study, the 
English expression is indecd given. but that is to impart the 
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idea, and the Panjabi equivalent is required, not as an inde- 
pendent exercise of the mental faculties, but rather as a test 
of memory. Learning a language has all along been regarded 
too much as a task requiring great mental abilities, while, if 
one may draw a deduction from observation, ability to speak 
frequently goes with very little mental power. The truth is 
that learning a language is a mechanical process, wherein the 
muscles of speech are taught to work in new and unusual move- 
ments. It is like learning to knit. The process, slow at first, 
becomes more and more unconscious, until the skilled knitter, 
goes through the operation without a thought. It has taken 
many thousands of repetitions before such a result has been 
attained, but it has come at last, and the steel needles glide in 
and out as if they were a part of the living hand. So must it be 
with thetongue. Slowlyat first, but, by careful and painstaking 
repetition, skill is attained, until at last, without any thought, 
the words run off without the least effort, and then, and not till 
then, one may learn how to speak. So long as one is engrossed 
with the tool, one’s work is poorly done, but when the tool 
moves as a part of the workman, shape and shading will easily 
follow. 

Slip study is, however, exhausting, and one consecutive hour 
of it is frequently toolong. One should rest, on growing fatigued, 
by taking up some other branch of the study, such as gramma- 
tical forms, or copying out Panjabi, or reading along some other 
line, to rest the mind and organs of speech Such time should be 
used, if one intends to learn the Gurmukkhi character, by taking 
up S. Jno. iv, beginning with verse 7. 

As to the length of time that one should study daily, it may be 
recalled that a gentleman who followed two children, of five and 
six years of age, during a whole day. and took note of their every 
word, ascertained that they each had made approximately 15,000 
wordsutterances. Allowing 100 wordsto the minutein conversa- 
tion, this would give two and one-half hours of steady talking 
and as much listening for each child. Doubtless if one gave the 
same time to using familiar words, both hearing and speaking 
within one’s own vocabulary, and gradually extending it by 
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introducing and using a few new words, one would get the 
language rapidly and accurately. 

The number of new words that can be assimilated will vary 
according to the diligence and mental power of the student. <A 
student of German learned fifty words a day for several months. 
His method, however, was wrong, as it was the word method, 
and he did not assimilate so many as this daily. Itis better to 
take a few and thoroughly incorporate them into our sentences, 
so that we can use them, rather than merely to get the meaning of — 
alarge number. If westudy twenty-five days in the month, and 
master ten words daily, we shall be able to use 1,500 in six 
months. When we realize that the Gospel of St. John has only 
1,000 words, we see the possibilities of a well-chosen vocabulary 
of 1,500 words. By the end of the year we should be able to 
double or treble this number. 

In the mastery of ten words daily it is implied that we dis- 
tribute our effort over the various parts of speech, and learn not 
merely to employ ten nouns or verbs, but to use the new words 
in any sentence that we may have previously been able to say, 
substituting them for words of thesamekind. Itis possible that 
ten words would be too many for some students, but an earnest 
effort should be made to master at least this number. At first, 
say for the first two or three weeks, it may be allowable to count 
the variant forms of the verb‘ to be’ as different words, and su 

with variant forms of the noun, but the ambitious student will 
not do so. Hold yourself to not less than ten separate words, 
and if you do not get them thoroughly in mind, carry them 
along in review and add ten new words. 

As you get out among the people, carry a book and pencil and 
enter words and phrases, then at home correct and enter them 
in ink, and if they are desirable expressions, learn them. At 
first, say for six months, confine your memorising very largely 
to the work outlined here. After that go as far afield as you 
choose, but always try to get your new wordsin phrases. Cul- 
tivate the habit of close and accurate noting of the exact forms 
of the words in every Panjabi sentence, and you will soon acquire 
a habit of correct speech, for the ear is the governor of the 
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tongue, and as we hearsowespesak. Avoid carefully all mongrel 
speech. When you talk Urdu, talk it, and when you talk Panjabi, 
talk it pure—no “ khicart.”’ 

It will be noted that the sentences of Part III are long and 
complex. The ordinary language method carefully avoids any- 
thing complex till later. But it is much easier to evolve the 
simple from the complex, than the complex from the simple. As 
mature students we are used to the complex in thought, and the 
difficulty of mastering an involved sentence of thirty words is 
little, if any more, than that of learning one of five or six words. 
Probably, because of the relation of thought, the complex will 
be found easier. So, too, the long and complex sentences, when 
mastered, give a command of idiomatic expression that is never 
learned from confining oneself to the simple, short sentences so 
commonly found. The adult student has been used to allowing 
his thoughts to roam in palaces of paragraphs and involved 
sentences, and when he is confined to the one-roomed cottage of 
the simple period, he feels straitened and oppressed. 

The written compositions and translations of the ordinary 
methods will find their best substitute in what Prendergast calls 
‘‘ Diversification” and‘‘Oral Composition.”? ‘The already learned 
words are taken as the basis of new sentences. Changes 
of the subject are made by substituting the singular for the 
plural, nouns for pronouns, first person for second or third, past 
for present, future or perfect, feminine for masculine, and vice 
versa, until no ending, auxiliary or part of speech seems un- 
familiar. Take the Diversification Table at the end of Part III, 
and practise one or more classes daily after the first two months, 
until all the changes involved by the use of any of the words 
come readily to mind. Mastery of these few forms will give 
the mastery of all. : 

‘“* No one ever gained a fluent command over many words with- 
out first mastering a few at a time. Repetition of the same 
worda in varied combinations, thus disclosing their various forms 
and uses, is the method whereby languages reveal their secrets.” 
We learn to use a language as we learn to use the sword. How 
many times must one practise the thrustand stroke. the feint and 
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parry before one is fit to cross swords with a foe. So, too, we 
must go over and over these thrusts and strokes of tongue and 
mind, before we can use our Panjabi in front of an audience. 

Reading, as has already been said, should follow our ability to 
understand, and may be carried on as we memorise the sen- 
tences of the Manual. While resting, one might take up the 
Gurmukkhi character (beginning with S. John iv. 7). By 
having the Gurmukkhi written under the English of our slips, 
it is possible to learn the general outlines of the Gurmukkhi 
words, while we are memorising their sounds, and after the first 
lesson or two to begin an inductive study of the character, with- 
out the drudgery of the alphabet. 

The true language method then, we may observe, by way of 
recapitulation, demands 

1. A phonetic analysis of tne sounds of the student’s native 
tongue. 

2. A phonetic analysis of Panjabi sounds. 

3. Asynthetic combination of Panjabi soundsin Pronunciation 
Exercises. 

4. Astudy of Panjabi as spoken by a native Panjabi in com- 
plete sentences. 

5. Memorising these sentences aloud, till the pupil can say 
them at a normal rate of utterance, five sylables per second. 

6. A complete mastery of the changes which the various parts 
of speech undergo to indicate the logical interrelations of the 
various sentences and parts of sentences to one another. 

7. The initial and continued use of Panjabi as a direct 
medium of communication and of teaching Panjabi itself. 
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PART I.—GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION. 


As a proof of the value of phonetics, one cannot do better than 
quote the opinion of Miss Mary Brebner, Gilchrist Scholar of the 
Cambridge (England) Training School for Women Teachers, wha 
was sent abroad to investigate the teaching of modern languages 
inGermany. After six months’ investigation she writes, ‘‘ I am 
fully persuaded by all that I saw and heard, thet phonetic drill is 
invaluable for giving the pupils a good pronunciation from the 
start. I often marvelled at the sure unhesitating way in which 
the pupils had mastered the English sounds.’’ 

Note also, in this connection, the deliverance of the World’s 
Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, June 1910, Commission V, 
‘ The modern science of phonetics is without doubt of great use 
in the acquirement of a correct pronunciation and ought to be 
studied at home.”’ 

Were it not that this science is almost wholly neglected in both 
English and American schools and colleges, one might pass over 
a great deal of what follows. It will be a great advance toward 
linguistic perfection, too, when the advice of the Edinburgh 
Conference is followed and the subject is really studied at home. 
However, we must do the best we can on the field to make up for 
any lack of preparation at home, and so we shall treat the subject 
as if it were wholly strange to the student of Panjabi. 

1. Phonetics is the science of sounds, but as applied to linguis 
tics, it is the science of the positions and movements of the vocal 
organs in the production of speech-sounds. Weshall endeavour 
to show the organic positions of Panjabi sounds, and show also 
how they differ from or resemble the corresponding Urdu and 
Ienglish sounds, so that the student may work intelligently and 
snecessfully toward acquiring a correct intonation in his use of 
VParnjabi. 

This drillin phonetics is indispensable for the adult, owing to 
the fixity of his organs of speech, and his tendency to hear 


according ta his preconceived notions of what the sounds are 
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Not only will this educate him to hear, but he will be so trained 
that those who hear him will be able to tell with ease and 
certainty what he is saying and to recognize in his speech the 
distinctive Panjabi sounds. These are at first so much alike 
to the untutored ear that the ordinary beginner fails to 
distinguish them in his speaking our hearing, but a knowledge of 
them is absolutely necessary. 

2. Speech is the original wireless telegraphy. and has as its 
medium theair. By means of the vocal organs certain wavelike 
movements are imparted to the air in the larynx and mouth, and 
these cause similar movements to radiate to the outer air, and 
thus they reach the ears of others. The Jungs form the bellows 
from which the air of the chest ts forced out through the larynx 
between the vocal chords, where it is so modified as to form the 
basis of articulatespeech. The vocalchords, when broughtclose 
together, vibrate as do the lips, when one is blowing a trumpet. 
and by this vibration the vocal current becomes ‘‘sonant’’ 
whereas, if the approximation of the chords is slight, the vocal 
current is but little changed, and becomes “ surd.’’ 

Just above the larynx or Adam’s apple is the pharynx, the 
passage between the back of the mouth and the gullet and wind- 
pipe. By acontraction of the walls of the pharynx force is given 
to allexplosives. Itis at the upper part of the pharynx that the 
vocal current is deflected outward, either into the mouth or into 
the nasal passage. This deflection is determined by the velum, 
orsoft palate. Ifit is raised, breath goes out through the mouth; 
if it is Gown, in the natural position, and so open, the current 
goes out through the nose. 

Once the vocal current has passed the vocal chords, it may be 
modified by the pharynx, or by the soft palate and its pillars, or 
by its extremity, the uvula, or by the back, middle, front, or tip 
of the tongue, as it comes into more or less close or open relation 
with the organs above, and also by the teeth and by the lips. 
Sometimes through the modifications resulting from both mouth 
and nasal organs certain clicks and sniffs are produced. 

3. Sonant.—Although there are many points in phonetic 
problems which have not been clearly settled, yet the action of 
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these modifiers, in their main features, can be easily ascertained. 
Lay your fingers on your larynx (putting a hand on the top of 
the head, or holding a finger in each ear, gives the same result) 
and say alternately z-z-z-z-z and s-s-s-s-s, but be careful not to 
call these letters by name, only hiss and buzz their sounds. 
As you do this, you will feel a vibration in your throat, ears or 
head. Thisarises from the vibration of the vocal current, produced 
by the action of the vocal chords. All sounds having this 
vibration arecalled ‘‘sonant,’’ “‘ voice,’‘‘‘ vocal,”’ or “‘ sub-vocal,”’ 
as 1, m, b, v, &, a, o. 

4. Surd.— When you pass from z-z-z to s-s-s, you will notea 

relaxation in the larynx, but when you pass from breathing with 

“open mouth to the sound of h jn one and the same breath, you 
will note a slight contraction of the larynx. ‘This is at the basis 
of allletters which are not ‘‘sonant.’’ Such are usually designated 
‘“* breath,” ‘‘ aspirate,’’ “‘ voiceless,’’ but the best designation is 
‘“‘surd.’’ The English t, s, f, sh, p, k are surds. 

5. Vowels.—When the mouth has a fixed, open position, the 
voiced current produces a sound that is called a vowel. Wemay 
have as many vowels as we have different positions of the mouth, 
and by gliding from one position into another we get an additional 
number of what are called dipthongs. The Panjabi vowel table 
is quite simple. 

6. Consonants.— When the vocalcurrent is cut off or constrict- 
ed so that there is an evident stoppage or friction at the point of 
articulation, we get what is called a consonant. The name is 
false from an etymological stand point, and isstill defined by some 
grammars as ‘‘ a sound that cannot be made alone.’’ The name 
is too well settled for us to try to change it, but one should note 
that the sounds of s, sh, f, v, 1, m and others, may be prolonged 
indefinitely without any vowel assistance. 

7. Consonant Varieties.—Consonants are divided ,according to 
the manner of articulation, into stops, continuants or fricatives 
trills, nasals and laterals; and, according to the point of articu- 
lation, we have in Panjabi labials, dentals, palatals, cerebrals 
and gutturals. When stops end a syllable, they are called implo- 
gives, and when they begin it, they are cailed explosives. The 
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true explosive is explained lateron. Acombination of surd and 
sonant consonants is found under the term ‘‘ blends.”’ See 
Section 13- 

Each point of articulation may have one pair of stops and 
one of continuants, with, in some positions, a pair of trills or 
flaps, and one of laterals. Out of all these possible sounds, 
there may be only one in use, but frequently there are two or 
three out of a possible six or eight. 

8. Alphabet.—The Gurmukkhi alphabet, in common with the 
others derived from the Sanskrit, hasa phonetic order superior to 
any of the western alphabets. It is probable that this alphabet 
came in along the south Arabian coast. It must have come into 
use long after the Sanskrit grammarians had classified their 
sounds, and, as a consequence, we have it arranged in good 
phonetic order, instead of in the topsy turvy way of our English 
letters. 

9. Phonetic Analysis.— Any satisfactory study of phonetics 
must begin with an analysis of the sounds of English as spoken 
by thestudent. Let each one provide himself with a mirror and 
accustom himself to observe the actions of the vocal organs as 
they form the variousspeechsounds. Havingobserved,as before 
directed, the relation of, and difference between, s and 2a, let the 
same be noted in vand f, w and wh,sh and zh, th (thin) and th 
(thine). 

Now say the sounds of p, b, t, d, ch, j, k, g, and. with fingers 
on larynx, note that p, t, ch, k are surd and b, d, j, g are sonant. 
Go from b to m,m to b, asin jab’m, jamb, and observe the vocal 
action. So with hind, hidden, kin, king, reversing the two 
latter to nik and ngik. 

10. Stops.—Stops should be studied with the vowel 4 (ah), 
as ap ab, pa ba, at ad, ta da, cha ja, Ach Aj, ka ga, Ak Ag, 
the exact point of articulation being noted. Say key, kay, kaw, 
gee, gay, gaw, and observe the change in point of articulation 
and insound. Now say gaw, gay, gee, jee, and note that if we 
put the point of contact just a little further forward, the hard 
sound of gee becomes jee. In English, then, we have four dis- 
tinct points of articulation, p, t, ch, k, but in Panjabi we have 
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five, owing to the fact that we have two different sets of t’3. 
See 12. 

ll. Continuants or Pvisatioas— Take the mirror and holding 
the mouth so that you can see up under the teeth, say mits, hits, 
and observe how the tongue which closes up tightly as you say 
hit, mit, opens at the point and allows the breath to escape over 
the tip for the s, and that the sounds of the two are quite 
different in length, the t being momentary, while the s is con- 
tinuous, hence the term continuant. Owing to the factthatit and 
othec similar letters take their character from friction of the 
vocal current passing between two approximated organs, the 
term fricative is also used. Each point for a stop will also give 
us continuants. Let us take up these sounds more in detail. 

12. Sound Table (a)— 


Explo- Frica- 


Stops. Nasais. Trills. 12te- Blends. 


sives. tives. rals. 
‘Labials pb ph “ph” w m bh 
Dentals td th s z n r 1 dah 
Palatals e*j ch sh zh jh 
Cerebrals t a th n r 1 ah 
Gutturals k ¢ kh Kh n : gh 
Sui generis h h(‘ ) 


(8) It is to be observed that the only class in regard to which 
there is any dispute as to whether the soundsare simple or com- 
plex is that of the palatals. It is ordinarily taught that ec is 
compounded of tsh and z of dzh, but this is incorrect for the 
following reasons. All alphabets have recognized it as a 
simplesound. Like other stop positions. it has its corresponding 
fricative, sh and nasal, i. Itcan be formed when the tip of the 
tongue is not involved, as it would be if there were a “t” in it. 

It should also be noted that while our English “+t” is called 
dental, it is really pre-palatal, since the tip of the tongue comes 
just above the upper gums. 

(ce) The labial fricatives “ph” and w are rather difficult for 
the RAS GES: The w is not the p dometiokt w, which is rounded at. 


* cin Panjabi has-the sound of ch in church. 
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lips and throat, but is a bilabial, made with lips drawn back at 
the corners, and sounds something like a v in English. The 
*‘ph” is the indigenous f of India, and is made by holding the 
lips flattened and quite close, and at the same time blowing 
between them. Our English f is made by placing the lower 
edge of the upper front teeth against the lower lip, rather 
toward the inner and upper part, and then making the sound 
by strong blowing. The sonant of f is English v, while the sonant 
of “ph” is Panjabi w. The English w is formed from English 
o, by making the lips a little more shut, and the English wh is 
the surd of the English w. The Panjabi w bears thesame relation 
to Panjabi o that English w does to English o. But see 
secs. 21-23, vowels. 

(d@) The Panjabi palatals are, like many of the Panjabi 
sounds, farther to the front in the mouth than the corresponding 
English sounds. So. too, where the English make o, j, sh, zh, 
with lips protruding, Panjabis have their lips flattened. The 
y is also a palatal, but it has the front of the tongue much lower 
than the zh or sh. It sometimes has a sound like sh. y bears 
the same relation to i as w bears to o. So fi bears the same 
relation to j as n does to d. 

(e) Cerebrals are usually termed ‘‘ hard.’’ That they are 
‘*hard”’? to make correctly all foreigners will admit. Several 
elements enter into their formation: first, the throat must be 
well opened, the lips drawn back tensely, and the tongue also 
tensed and low in the back ; second, the tensed tongue must be in 
a nearly perpendicular position, the sides spread out so as to fill 
completely the space between the upper teeth, from side to side, 
the tip being up against the hard palate for thet dad th dhn], 
and must be widely open at the central tip for r, though flapped 
down to normal! position a moment after. 

(/) The gutturals, so called from Latin guéitur, throat, are 
formed at the back of the tongue, where it comes in contact 
with the soft palate. The stops k, g should give no difficulty. 
but the fricatives kh, g may. Let it be noted that kh bears the 
same relation to k as s does to t, or “ph” to p. Open the 
mouth widely and say ak, then holding the tongue in the same 
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position, which you will only do, if you are using the mirror, 
relax very slightly and then blow breath forcibly through 
between the tongue and soft palate. Now voice this kh and 
you get the g, for g has the same relation to kh as z has 
to s. The ng would more accurately be written 8, or have 
a different symbol entirely, for it has in it neither the sound 
of n nor that of g. To form it as a final is easy for us, but to 
get it as an initial, open the mouth widely and say ang, ang, 
ang. Note how the tongue is low in front. Keep it so and 
reverse the sounds and say nga. If the tongue insists on rising 
in front, take a pencil and hold itdown. If you say n& ornyaé 
for nga, it is simply because the tongue rises in front. Only 
a back contact will give nga. 

(g) The letter h is marked ‘ sui generis,’’ and has at least 
three values. It’has the sound of the English hin home in the 
Panjabi &h6, hae hae, aha. In a certain class of words it is 
used to indicate a rise in pitch and gives no sound of its own, 
asin wéla, wéhla, kala kahla. This corresponds to one of the 
Chinese “ tones,’’ a distinction which becomes more frequent as 
one proceeds toward east and south-east Asia. In most words it 
seems to be a sonant h, and should be carefully observed in the 
teacher’s pronunciation. See Pronunciation Exercises. 

13. Blends.—Whether it is on account of this ‘‘ sonant h’”’ 


: 2 s 4 Ss 





bha 


Erratum.—The heavy part of the top line for ‘ pa’ should begin at 
the vertical line between 4 and 5, as for ‘ pha.’ 
that the letters bh, dh, jh, dh, gh have their peculiar character 
or not, is perhaps not known. Certain it is, however, that few 
Westerners master these sounds. An analysis on the kyma- 
graph shows that the difference is like that of the German b, 
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as compared with the English b. This same pronunciation 
is found across China and Tibet, right through to Korea. These 
letters bh, dh, jh, dh, and gh sometimes have their Urdu pro- 
nunciation, which is that of an explosive aspirated b, d, etc., 
but the regular Panjabi pronunciation is a blend of surd and 
sonant, in other words, bha, dha, jha, dha and gha are as if they 
were pba, tda, cja, tda, and kga. 

In the diagram on preceding page, let 1 denote the point of 
closing the organs, 2 the duration of the closure, 3 the point of 
breaking the shut position, 4 the glide from the shut consonant 
position into the open vowel position, and 5 the vowel. 

{In these words pa, ba, b’a, phaand bha, the vowel, 5,is common, 
so also is the silent closure of the lips, 1. The difference there- 
fore must be sought elsewhere. Between pa and ba, it is 
in the point where the vocal chords begin to sound, as indicated 
by the heavy line, that for ba beginning at once on the closure of 
the lips, and for pa not beginning till the vowel is reached. For 
pba (b’a), however, it begins at 3, immediately with the break. 
There is no aspiration with the blend pba, as there is with Urdu 
bhaand pha. This aspiration begins with the break, 3,and runs 
to the vowel, as indicated by the dottea line. 

14. Laterals.—In English we have the labio-dental laterals 
f and v and the dental laterals th (thin) and th (thine). and 
the lingual lateral 1, but in Panjabi we have only the 1 and the 
1, where the difference arises from the way in which the tongue 
is held, at the teeth for one and at the roof of the mouth for 
the other. The terms ‘‘ liquid” and “lingual” as applied to some 
letters have no real value as descriptive of the action. 

15. Trtils——The dental r is a tongue-tip trill, though often 
it has but one flap, while thecerebralr isaninverted flap fromthe 
perpendicular to the horizontal position, but the murmur of the 
voice, as it passes over the tip of the perpendicular tongue, is an 
integral part of the sound, as is also that of the flap. 

It should be noted that we have three or four r’s in common 
use in English. Final r, as in are, is a back open guttural at 
most, while with some it is silent. Initial r, as in raw, is a front 
palatal flap, or it may be (with the Scotch it is) a tip trill. 
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Occasionally, however, initial r is ‘“‘ rounded,’’ by protruding 
thelips. Tongue-tied persons then pronounce words like wrong, 
write, as wong, wite. It is probable that this w in write, which 
we call “‘silent,’”” was formerly pronounced and written to dis- 
tinguish write from rite. The tip trill r is the only one that can 
be used in Panjabi. 

16. Nasals.—¥Each of the five stop positions give us a corres- 
ponding nasal. When the closure is held and the nasal veil 
opened, the vocal current. reverberating in the mouth as far 
forward as the closure will allow, passes out through the nasal 
chamber and gives us, corresponding to b, d, j, d, g, the nasals 
m,n,i,n,n. The sound of 4 is usually Romanized ny, and 
occurs in cafion and onion. To get it initially take the word 
Bunyan, whisper the Bu and say the nyan aloud. 

17. ELxplosives.—The letter p in English is usually called an 
explosive, but by many it is pronounced like the Panjabi ph. 
This ph and the th, ch, th, kh are trueexplosives. The breath 
pent up behind the point of contact of the lips, or of the tongue 
and palate or teeth, rushes out sufficiently to cause the hand to 
feel a puff of air, if it is held close to the mouth; a slip of 
tissue paper or flock of cotton thus held will be driven away from 
the lips. One must practise until the pa, pha, ta, tha, etc., can 
be given aiternately at will. See Pronunciation Exercises. 

18. Normal Pose.—As a preliminary to discussing the vowels 
it will be well to note whatis meant by ‘‘ normal pose,” ‘‘ organic 
basis,”’ or ‘‘ basis of articulation,”’ as it is variously termed. By 
this we mean that peculiar form and tension in which the vocal 
organs of the people of any given race are held as they speak 
their language. The points to be observed in determining this 
are whether the lips are neutral. forward or retracted, whether 
the throat is kept open or somewhat shut, and whether the 
organs are tense or lax. 

19. Spreading.—This is the retraction of the lips at the 
corners, spreading the mouth and disclosing the teeth. It helps 
to produce the characteristic tone-quality of Panjabi. 

20. Tone Placing.—Tone-quality, sometimes called‘ focus’’ or 
‘‘ placing ’’ of the tone. The tone appears to be back in the 
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mouth. nasalized, or forward on the hard palate oreven the teeth. 
This quality of the tone depends on the positions and tenseness 
of the organs. Spreading seems to carry with it the low back 
tongue, and tensed muscles of the throat, as may be felt by ex- 
ternal pressure, and thus the tone is brought to the very front of 
the mouth and on the teeth, giving a ringing, metallic effect, which 
in singing is highly penetrating and unpleasant to Western ears. 

There are many Americans and some Britons who carry their 
tongues very high in their mouths, and so smother their articula- 
tion that one understands them with difficulty, and when they 
add to this, as is frequently the case, the nasalization that comes 
from a lowered velum, it is highly unpleasant to the cultivated 
ear. It is likely that chronic catarrh tends to produce a nasal 
twang. 

The best focus in English is on the hard palatal arch. . This 
involves, of course, as do all good tones, alow back tongue. ‘The 
normal Panjabi focus is against the upper front teeth, and this 
gives a voice of splendid carrying quality. 

One of the best exercises to secure a lowered tongue, and the 
resulting open throat, is to practise yawning, and then learn to 
hold the throat in the position that it takes just before the yawn 
is relaxed. ‘The position of the throat preparatory to coughing 
is much the same. Focus or tone quality is one of the most . 
essential elements in audibility. 


FRONT _BACK 


c 





21. Vowel Modifications.—These arise from changesintheform 
of the oral cavity, which are made by varying shapes and 
tensions of the organs, as when the lips are passive, spread or 
rounded, when the tongue is highest at back, mid, front or tip, or 
when the velum (soft palate) is neutrally shut, open or rounded. 
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Further, all these organs may be in a lax or tense state, some- 
times called “‘ wide’’ or “‘ narrow.’’ 

22. Vowel Triangle.—If you open your mouth widely and say 
& 6 i (ah ey ee) you will note that the tongue moves forward, 
and when you say & 3 0 (ah o oo) the opening is made smaller 
and rounder, but if you keep your mouth wide open the round- 
ing may be confined to the back of the tongue and palate. The 
short vowels a e io u are made with organs more lax than they 
are when forming the corresponding long vowels. 

23. Rounding.—There are two kinds of rounding, outer, at 
the lips, and inner, between the tongue and soft palate. English 
has both these, while Panjabi is characterised by inner rounding 
alone. If while saying English o, one inserts one’s little fingers 
and draw the lips back at both corners, one will get an o with 
only inner rounding. 

24. Glides and Diphthongs.—If you say the English vowels o, 
oo, as you look in the mirror, you will see the lips move slightly 
to a closer position at the end of the vowels o, oo. This is 
called the w glide. At the end of the English ‘‘long” a and e, 
there is the y glide. Perhaps this is why we spell day, they, 
bow, and wrongly explain the y and w as “silent.’”?” English 
“long i” is a diphthong composed of ah and, i, though so often 
supposed to be a simple sound. It is difficult for the English 
tongue to pronounce a vowel without a glide. It is by gliding 
from one vowel position to another that we form diphthongs, 
the blending of two vowel sounds into one. 

Panjabi vowels are level, without final glides, save the two 
diphthongs, usually romanized as ai and au. The former is 
composed of Panjabi a +e, both short, and au of Panjabi a +0, 
both short. Learn by imitation of the teacher and use of the 
mirror to say the Panjabi 4 616 & without any glide, and the 
diphthongs with their proper constituents. Some claim to hear 
ai as if it were the sound of a in English man, but it is really 
different. 

25. Nasal Vowels.—Vowels in Panjabi are nasalized when the 
vowelis pronounced with the passage into the nasal chamberopen ; 
the sound reverberating in the nasal cavity gives it this peculiar 
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eharacter. Nasalization forms the basisof some vital distinctions 
in meaning. This is more frequently true of Urdu than Panjabi, 
but is true of both. 

The sign used to indicate the nasal is more properly a wave (&) 
over the vowel, than n, since the latter implies that this “ ntin 
gunna” is a separable sound, whereas it cannot be produced 
apart from a vowel. 

26. Intonation.—Intonation is the peculiar melody which 
forms a part of the language, and differs in different localities, 
even though the language may be the same. The Panjabi 
intonation is characterized by a level and staccato movement and 
the front focusof tone. Intonation might be called the language 
‘‘ tune,’’? and is more important than individual sounds. It is 
never acquired by those who study after the ordinary method 
of learning words. It is only as one gets the sentence as a 
whole, intonation and all, that one may hope to acquire this. 
Failure to give the proper intonation makes the foreigner 
always remain a foreigner in speech, and his best efforts in 
Panjabi are often the cause of the remark, ‘‘ We do not under- 
stand English.”” It is because our fellow-countrymen retain 
the familiar language tune that we are able to understand 
their Panjabiso much better than that of the native, and because 
the foreigner speaks English to us with his own peculiar melody. 
we often fail to understand his meaning. 

27. Articulation.—Articulation is the uniting of consonants 
and vowels so as to give each its proper value. Many students of 
Panjabi will need to cultivate a better articulation in Panjabi 
than they have in their native tongue. A valuable exercise to 
this end in any tongue is to practise reading in a whisper, so that 
a person some twenty or thirty feet distant can hear with ease. 
Rapid repetition of the letters p, t, c, t, K, both forwards and 
backwards, will be of great assistance in cultivating a crisp, clear 
articulation. Todothisonemustknowtheexact pointofcontact, 
and, for vowel and consonant articulations, the exact positions of 
the organs, and then take such positions clearly and decidedly. 

28. Syllables.—A syllable is a measure of speech determined 
by a single impulse of the voice. Asarule every syllable contains 
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avowel. Syllablesareclosed when they end in a consonant, and 
open whenending ina vowel. According to Arabicgrammatical 
rules, which have been imposed on India, every syllable begins 
with a consonant. This is not correct in Panjabi where we 
have likh-e-a, bar-a, etc. 

29. Doubled Consonants.—While we have many double conso- 
nants in English spelling, we have them actually doubled only in 
compound words, as head-dress, night-time, book-case, where d, t, 
and kare doubled aswe doublethemin Panjabi. In such words 
as ripple and hitting the pp and tt are used to indicate that thei 
is short. We ought, however, to distinguish beween such words 
as holy and wholly, by doubling the / of the latter. The Panjabi 
kacca is often anglicised as “ kutcha.” The reason is that we 
are not used to hearing a syllable with a close “‘ch ” such as we 
have in kaccé and accha. In other words, the first consonant 
in such combinations as pakka, pattar, kacca, dabbi, is madeas 
the organs close into position, and the second is made by a new 
impulse, as they open for the succeeding vowel. In such words 
as assi, the new impulse comes in while the continuant s is 
sounding, and this new impulse forms the second letter. It is 
probable thatinability todistinguish between a closed “ ch ” and 
a “t” leads to the spelling watch, catch, etc. 

30. Recoil.—A consonant properly consists of ‘‘ a position, an 
action and a separation.’’ This separation is the “ recoil.’”’ In 
such words as word, hit, back, ending in stop consonants, the 
organs should recoil from the shut position, while the air of the 
mouth is at speech pressure. Such pressure should be non-vocal 
and thrown off immediately the break occurs, or we may hear a 
disagreeable aspiration, or in such words as mud, rug, one occa- 
sionally hears a final wh, which, of course, isto be avoided. One 
should note the exact character of this recoil in the teacher’s 
pronunciation. 

31. Personal and National Difficulties.—Occasionally a person 
is met with who through being tongue-tied is unable to articulate 
cerebral letters properly. A slight operation will cut the cord 
that binds the tongue and give it freedom, but it should be per- 
formed by a surgeon. Most difficulties arise from preconceived 
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notions of what the sounds are. So many on hearing a “t,? 
think it is at, and that settles it. To them an 1 is an 1, ans 
isans, and they do not recognize the difference between the 
Panjabi sounds and the similar sounds in English. Almost no 
Panjabi letter has the sound which it gets from an untutored 
Westerner. 

Some English speakers are accustomed to omit or slur finalr, 
or to give the lip rounded r (wr) at the beginning of words. 
Careful attention to eliminate both these peculiarities from one’s 
Panjabi pronunciation will be required. If one has normally a 
nasal twang, onemustlearn to control it, to produce and eliminate 
it at will. If one habitually aspirates one’s p’s, t’s, k’s, ch’s in 
English one must get the ability to hear the aspiration and 
master the unaspirated sounds as well. 

If anyone finds that his words ending in1 are not understood, 
it is probably because his final 1 sounds like his final r. Our 
English tendency to glide on all our long vowels must be 
thoroughly overcome. 

32. Analysis of Sounds.—It is of great importance that the 
suggestions given here as to the manner in which sounds are 
formed be again, and yet again, reviewed, until perfectly under- 
stood, and the sounds mastered. Ananalyticstudy of one’sown 
sounds must go along with the study of the Panjabi sounds. 
Whispering Panjabi sounds will often lay bare their secret. Sing 
them with “ a,” preceding and following the consonants that are 
under investigation. A half-inch stick between the jaw teeth of 
the teacher willoftenassist one greatly in seeing organic positions. 

33. A Good Ear.—Few adult foreigners are at first able to hear 
the differences between the Panjabi sounds and their own. A 
good ear can be cultivated by those born out of India, if they 
will take the trouble to practise the Pronunciation Exercises 
at the end of the Preface. The second or third term of mission 
service is not too late to mend any defects that may still 
exist. In training the ear it is well to know what sound 
the teacher is intending to make, so that we may listen for that, 
for one so often hears what one expects to hear, even though 
something else may be uttered. 
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34. Gestures.—No Panjabi ever speaks if gesticuJations will 
serve his purpose. It is just as well to learn and use these, so 
the student should observe carefully their form and meaning. 

- 35. Clicks.—The ‘‘ smack ’”’ of a kiss is used to stop a horse in 
India,contrary to thecustomin America where this sound is used 
to urge on an animal. In India they urge on the horse by a 
sucking sound with the tongue in the top of the mouth as for r. 
A sharp explosive suction, made by drawing the tongue down 
and forward suddenly from the roof of the mouth, is also used 
for driving. There are others, also, but these are a few to excite 
attention and the student should observe.and note any others. 

36. Pronunciation Exercises, Directions for Study.—Let your 
teacher indicate by pointing, exactly which of the sounds he 
is about to make, so that you may not try to listen for some- 
thing else. After you listen to him making that sound and 
then contrasting it with a similar sound, you should try to 
imitate him. 

As far as possible observe carefully the position of his lips, - 
teeth, tongue, etc., while he speaks, and try to imitate these. 

At the same time as you are learning the sounds, learn also 
the meaning of the words and sentences. 

After a time the teacher should give the catch phrases and 
require the pupil to distinguish which word was used. 

Later on the pupil shouid say the words, previously making 
out a list, and make the teacher write them down. Hecan then 
tell by comparing lists whether he says what he intends to say. 

These exercises should be practised 20 minutes twice daily for 
six months, and then once daily till perfection. 
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PARTS OF SPEECH 


There are eight parts of speech viz. noun, adjective, 
pronoun, verb, adverb, conjunction, preposition and inter- 
jection. There is no article. The indefinite article in English, 
if emphatic, is sometimes expressed by ikk (a, one, certain) or 
koz (some), and the definite article, if emphatic, by the 
demonstrative pronoun éh (this) Or oh (that), but usually the 
English article is not expressed in Panjabi. 


NOUN. 
There are two genders, masculine and faminine ; and two 
numbers, singular and plural. 
GENDER. 
A few words are both masculine and famintne as :— 


kids opinion mansha intention 
*awdz, waz, waj voice kalam speech, word 

taib fold Panjabi The Panjab 
mehma praise chatt roof 
sair walk parhez restraint 
fakr case ghah grass 
salam salutation dard pain 
tha place dahi curdeled milk 
khab dream wéhl leisure 
rah spirit gau need, profit 
akl intelligence wahz, wahd sermon 
ral pencil, ruler yar friend, 

= paramonst 
sharm shame jani acquaintance 
pushal tail carca talking about 
14m war kadr value 


As a general rule, words which signify males are masculines 


and those which signify females are feméinines, e. g. ghOra 
(horse), 





*awaz, waz (voice, sound) is fem. except in the expression “waz 
bhara honda’ to become hoarse. 
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is masculine, and ghéri (mare) feminine ; but note tabbar, m., 
wife, family ; aulad,f., descendants. Theonly rules that can be 
given to determine the gender of nouns which signify inanimate 
objects are these :— 

(1) Words ending in -& or -% and words of more than one 
syllable having the letter a in the last syllable are usually mas- 
culine, e.g., Ata (flour), jangal (forest), ballan (firewood), cikker. 
(mud), halak (rabies). Butthereare manyexceptions as saukan 
(co-wife), Akar (pride), haika] (necklace). 

(2) Words ending in -i are usually feminine, e.g., batti (lamp, 
etc.), kanni (border). There are some exceptions—ji (wish, 
individual), pani (water), mSti (pearl), and many words in -1 
denoting males. (See examples on pages 268, 269.) 

(3) Words common to Urdu and Panjabi generally have the 
same gender in both languages. The following are exceptions. 
Their Panjabi gender is given, rah, m., way; méz, méc, m., 
table; hdsh,f.,sense; akhbar,f.,newspaper ; tar, f., telegram, 
wire; mazaj, f., pride; sharab, m., spirits; fasl, m., harvest ; 
Urdu, m., Urdu; gar, f., cave; jang, m., war; lam, generally 
masc., war; gtind, f.,gum; takrar, m., fuss, quarrel; marg, f., 
disease ; g6nd, m., ball. See also the double-gender words given 
above. Educated people tend tocopy the Urdu gender ; in pure 
village Panjabi the other is more used. The word fikr, thought, 
anxiety, is usually masc. 

Words nearly the same in form as Urdu words, but different 
in gender are nakk,m., nose; cikkar, m., mud. 


Formation of Feminine. 

The very large class of masculine nouns and adjectives ending 
in -a, and past participles in -ea or -& form the feminine by 
changing that termination into -i. 

Note.—lf the thing signified be an inanimate object, the mas- 


culine form generally means a large specimen of the class and 
the feminine a small one. 


Masculine. : Fe minine. 
ghora horse. ghori mare. 
1611@ he-lamb., 161li she-lamb. 
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Masculine. 


Feminine. 
waccha male-cailf. wacchi female-calf. 
canga good. cangi 
kala black. kalhi 
miarea struck. mari 
pata large plant. buti 


small plant. 


Note.—Dissyllables in -e& change this in the feminine into el 
or ai, e.g.— 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 
gea gone. gei. 
pea fallen. pail. 
lea taken. lei. 


2. Where the masculine ends in a consonant, the feminine is 
sometimes formed by adding i, ri, ni, or if the final consonant be 
r, by adding ni to the masculine— 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 
lobar blacksmith. lohari female of the loh@r class. 
jatt peasant. jatti female peasant. 
karar shop-keeper. kKkarari 
tarkhan carpenter. tarkhani 
kumhiar potter. kumbhiari 
Awan an Awan Awani 
harn revine-deer. herni 
tittar partridge. tittri 
bal boy. balri girl. 
jatak boy. jatakri girl. 
natt acrobat. nattni 
atm musician. atamni 
fakir beggar. fakirni 
zimindar peasant. zimindarni 


4. A noun or adjective (when used as a noun) ending in -i 
forms its feminine sometimes by changing the -i into an chang- 
ing to m after r. If the masculine ends in ai or ai, the feminine 
generally changes this termination into ain— 


Masculine. Feminine. 
Panjabi Panjabi. Panjaban. 
Kashmiri Kasmiri. Kashmiran. 
mirasi bard, musician. mirasan. 
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téli 
Musalli 
Kuréshi 
mushki 
azari 
wairi 
addahi 
mdci 
wangali 
machi 
darji 
bhai 
kasai 
arai 
pirhai 
sai 

nai 
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Masculine. 


oil-presser. 


sweeper (Mubammadan) s 


Kureshi. 

black. 

ill. 

enemy. 

cowherd. 
cobbler. 

glass bangle-maker. 
baker, waterman. 
tailor. 

brother. 

butcher. 

market gardener. 
drummer. 

holy man. 
barber. 


Feminine. 
télan. 
Musallan. 
Kuréshan. 
mushkEan. 
azaran. 
wairan. 
daddhan. 
moscan. 
wangalan. 
machan. 
darjan. 
bhain, 
kasain. 
arain. 
pirhain. 
sain (rare) wife of sai. 
nain. 


sister 


Peculiar forms of caste feminines are— 


khattri 
Malak 


Isai or Asai or 


Shai 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


shop-keeper (or caste). Khatrani 


} Christian. 


name of caste (Malik). 


Malakani 
Asain or 
Shain 


In Shai and Shain, the s and h are kept separate, the pronun- 
ciation being nearly s‘ai, s‘ain. 


5. 


Many common words have the feminine formed from an 


entirely different root or in an irregular manner— 


Masculine. Feminine. 

pes father. bebbé, ma mother 

puttar son. ahi daughter. 

bhra brother. bhain sister. 

saubra father-in-law. sass mother-in-law. 

mia holy man, etc. biwi female of the mia 
class. [caste. 

Sayyada holy caste (Sayvid) Sayyadzadi female of the Sayyid 

jawai son-in-law. nth daughter-in-law. 

munda boy. kuri girl. 

sahn bull. ea cow. 
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Masculine. Feminine. 
ath he-camel. aaci she-camel (or 
fithnt.) 
sandha buffalo-bull. majjh buffalo-cow. sandh 
means barren. 

chatra ram. bhéa ewe. 

tattti pony-horse. tair pony-mare. 

aindha boar. bhitihn sow. 

NuMBER. 


Masculine Nouns. 

1. Masculines ending in a consonant or in any vowel except 
unaccented -& gr &@ generally make no change in the absolute 
plural, e.g., ghar (house), pind (village), k# (crow), nai (barber), 
ped (father), tattti (pony). 

2. Masculines ending in unaccented -& and participles ending 
in -ea or -& change these endings to -6 for the nominative plural. 
Unaccented -# becomes -é. 


- Singular. Plural. 
ghora horse. ghoéré. 
kutta dog. kutté. 
canga good. cangé. 
marea struck. maré. 

Exceptions— 
bhra brother. bhra. 
gea gone. sais. 
pea fallen. paié. 
lea taken. laié. 
reha remained. raihe. 
deha engaged in. daihe. 


Monosyllables ending in -& or -& and nouns of more than one 
svyHable ending in @ or # with the accent on the last syllable do 
not change for the absolute plural. Thus bhra brother ; ghuméa 
measure of land, (about an acre), do not change. 

Feminine Nouns. 

3. Feminines usually form the absolute plural by adding & to 
the singular; if the singular ends in -a, or -% they generally 
add -wa& :— 
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Singular. 
bhéa 
bhain 
gall 
pbilli 
ahi 
cangi 
ma 


ewe. 
sister. 
word. 
she-cat. 
daughter. 
good. 
mother. 
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Plural. 
bhéaé. 
bhainé. 
galld. 
pbilli#. 
ahié. 
cangia. 
mawéa. 


Some feminine nouns, especially those ending in -a, -# and 


-a&h frequently form the nominative plural by adding -i instead 
of -& to the singular :— 


5. 


Singular. 
salah 
tankhah 
bala 
saza 
zat 
Fos: 
rat 
kanal 
khangah 
dua 


advice. 

pey- 

calamity. 
punishment. 
caste. 

cow. 

night. 

a land-measure. 
saint’s tomb. 
prayer. 


Plural. 
salahi. 
tankhahi. 
pbalat. 
sazai. 
zati. 

gai. 

ratt. 
kanalt. 
Khangahi. 
auai. 


gH, cow, very frequently has plural gaia. 


Most such words take the regular plural also. 


-ti to the singular— 


Singular. 


A few feminine nouns form the absolute plural by adding 


atthrti (the a being dropped). 


Plural. 
hanj tear. hanjil. 
khumb mushroom. khumbi. 
pihl fruit of wan tree. pihlt. 
wast thing. wastt. 
atthar tear. 
chill 


rupee (slang). 


ehillti. 


Most of these words have the regular plural also. 
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Case. 
Nominative or Absolute Singular. 


The absoluteform of anoun or adjective is used when the word 
is in the nominative ; it may also be used as an accusative, e.g., 
6h méra ghora we (thisis my horse), orméra ghéra laia (bring 
mv horse). 

In all other cases (except in the vocative and locative cases of 
certain nouns) the absolute form of the noun or adjective is apt 
tochange into what may be called the prepositional form, regard- 
ing which the following rules may be given. 


Oblique or Prepositional Singular. 


(1) Feminines. whatever be their termination, and masculine s 
ending in a consonant, or in any vowel except unaccented -a& or 
-&, usually undergo no change in the prepositional singular, e.g., 
bhain (sister), citici f. (chicken), pind m. (village), n&i m. 
(barber), tattti m. (pony), sar&, f. (sarad). 

Masculine monosylables ending in -& or -& and masculine 
nouns of more than one syllable ending in -& or -& with the accent 
on the last syllable do not change for the prepositional singular. 

(2) The rest of the large class of masculine words ending in 
a change it into € in the oblique singular, thus making it the 
same as the absolute plural. Unaccented -% becomes -6. 


Absolute Singular. Oblique Singular. 
gehora horse ghoré. 

kutta dog. kutté. 

ecanga good. cangé. 

mia holy man. mié. 


Prepositional Plural. 


‘he plural is formed by adding 4 to the absolute plural; but 
in masculine nouns if the absolute plural ends in @ or 4, a ‘w’ 
is inserted, and in feminine nouns the ending -& of the absolute 
plural does not change for the prepositional plural. 
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Absolute Plural. Prepositional Plural. 
miwt mothers. miwié. 
gaist cows. gaia. 
gallé words. gealld. 
cangé m. good. cangea. 
cangiaé f. good. cangia. 
ghar houses. gharéa. 
kutté dogs. kutted. 
ghoré horses. ghorea. 
bhra brothers. vbhrawa. 
nz names. néwa. 


Plurals in -i or -& usually have the alternative form in -4 and 
in the prepositional tend to revert to the -& form, though -i and 
-ii are not unknown, thus atthrii, tears, prep. atthré, or atthri, 
khangahi, saints’ tombs, prep., khangahi or khangaha. 


THE AGENT Cask. 

‘The agent case, used for the subject when the verb is a transi- 
tive verb in a tense expressed by the past participle and its 
compounds, is the prepositional form of the noun without any 
termination. Occasionally né is used as a kind of preposition, 
after the oblique form of the noun, but not in villages. 

ped kita the father didit. kutte kit& the dog did it. 

puttar kita the son did it. kutte& kita the dogs did it. 

kuri n6 kita, the girl did it. 


Tur GenirivE Case. 

The genitive case is formed by adding to the prepositional 
form the preposition a@a&, which resembles the ’s in English, but 
converts the noun into a sort of adjective declined like an adjeéc- 
tive in @, so as to agree with the following or governing noun in 
gender, aumber and case :— 


aes 3s , Number and Case of 
Genitive Preposition. following on: 


Masculine. Feminine- 
da dai singular absolute. 
aé di Po prepositional, age nt 
locative. 
18 
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Masculine. Feminine. 
dea dié singular vocative. 
aé aia plural absolute. 
dea dia ,, prepositional, agent. 
di dai -  locative. 
ded dais bee vocative. 
Examples. 
jané ad& ghora the man’s janédaéghoré the man’s 
horse. horses. 
jané @é ghoré of the man’s jané aed ghdre& of the man’s 
aa. horse. daa. horses. 
jané di ghéri the man’s mare jané aia ghoria the man’s 
jan6 di ghori of the man’s mares. 
daa. mare. jané did ghoria of the man’s 
jane di hatthi with the man’s daa. mares. 
hands. pind did kurid O girls of 


the village. 

THe DativE Cask. 
The dative case, which may also be used as an accusative, is 
formed by adding the preposition nii tothe prepositional form :— 


Examples. 
ghoré ni to the horse. ghorea nti to the horses. 
ghori nti to the mare. ghorié nil to the mares. 


Tue LocativE CAsE. 
The locative case means to, at, or in, a place, time or thing, by 
ov with an instrument, for a price,etc. It is formed as follows :— 
(1) A masculine in & changes the & into 6, ¢.g., Kujrials, at 
Gujriwadla, Jandealé, at Jandeala; roti wéls, at breakfast - 
time. 
(2) A masculine noun in the singular ending in @ consonant 


either remains unchanged, or adds 6 to the root :— 


fLxzamples. 


gharé hei he is at home. skulé chaliyé let us go to 
school. 
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ghar g6a he has gone home. Sambreaje rAihn- he lives at 


aa e. Sambrea]. 
Wazirabad gea e he has gone to Wazirabad. 
Sia]k6t kamm karda e he works in Sialkot. 


(3) In the plural masculine nouns take -I as the locative termi- 
nation, plural names of towns and villages ending in -6 take 
-i, except those ending in -ké which take -k1. 


Sh di hatthi by his hands. Natti in or to Natt. 
apni ghari in their own houses. WairsSki_ in or to Wairdké. 
Kulari in or to Kular. Aujli in or to Aujlé. 
Dhabbi in or to Dhabb. atthi dini every eighthi day 


or in eight days. 
hetthi baddhi gulam, devoted slave (slave with hands joined 
in supplication). . 


Most place names which end in a consonant and are singular 
have no special locative form. Exceptions are Panjab, f. or m. 
Hindustan, m., Gujrat, f., Ambarsar, m. (Amritsar), Sambre- 
al, m., Wilait (Europe, America) which may add -é. 

In the case of names of villages whose form does not at once 
decide whether they are singular or plural, no rule can be given. 
Each one must be ascertained separately. A large number of 
such are plural, and of these it will probably be found that nearly 
all are names of castes (Musalman or Hindu) and conversely that 
most names of villages which are also names of castesare plural. 


(4) Feminines take -i or -é as the sing. loc. termination, but 
those in -i remain unchanged. Some words denoting time take -i. 


rati at night. masiti in the mosque (also 
shami in the evening masit). 

dopaihri at. midday. bhatthi at the oven. 

tasilé at the tahsil. hatti at the shop. 

Gujrate in Gujrat. dhuppé in the sun. 

fajri in the morning. digari in the afternoon. 


The feminine plural locative ending is -1, as Bagri, in Bagria. 
In some districts fem. plurals in 14 change 14 to 1@ for the 
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locative, as Bagrié and adjectives in agreement which would 
have ended in i also change to 16. In numerals too we hear 
e#hlié for c&ihli, wihé for wih, etc. 


(5) The locative case is frequently used in connection with 
prices, satti paisi for seven pice, patil rupafl, for five rupees. 

(6) The locative is often formed by means of prepositions, as 
wicc or icc, in: nti, to. utte or té, upon; t8, from. 


THRE VocatTivE Cass. 


Most nouns in the singular, especially those ending in a con- 
sonant, may keep the nominative form for the vocative. But 
very frequently they have a special form according to the follow- 
ing rules :— 

(1) A masculine in the singular makes the vocative by adding 
a to the prepositional form, e.g.. hé sacceaé Rabba, O true Gad * 
puttara, O son ; stira, you pig; O Jahan Khana, O Jahan 
Khan; an exception is bapt, (rare), O father. 

Some nouns in -& indicating persons donot take a special voca- 
tive form, such are cacca, uncle, father; babba, grandfather. 
uncle, old man; mamma, maternal uncle; dada, professional 
singer; d&dd&, paternal grandfather; nanna, maternal grand- 
father. 


bhra, brother has bhraw4 ; plur., bhraw6. 
(2) A feminine in the singular generally makes the vocative by 
adding -e. Many do not change at ali. ni mérié dhie, O my 
daughter, ni sawie, O grey mare ; ni Tabané, O Taban ; Karam 
Bibisé, O Karam Bibi; bhaina, O sister ; (also Dhain&é) bébbés, 
O mother. 
(3) The plural, whether masculine or feminine, makes the 
vocative by adding 6 to the singular oblique form ; e.g., puttars, 
O sons ; adhid, O daughters. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


All prepositions require the word they govern to have the pre- 
positional form. See under the heading Prepositions, page 300. 
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Examples. 
Examples may now be given of the declension of nouns of 
various classes. In every case the agent, genitive and dative 


are simply the prepositional with or without the addition of pre- 
positions. 


(1) Masculine nouns ending in & unaccented. 


ghora, horse. 


Case. Singular. Plural. 
Nominative .. ghora a horse. ghors horses. 
Agent .. ghoré a horse. ghoreaé borses. 
Genitive -. ShGré aa of a horse. ghére& ada of horses. 
Dative, Accu- 

sative -- ghéré nti to a horse. ghére# nti to horses. 
Vocative -- ghorea O horse. gh6ores O horses. 


(2) Ordinary masculine nouns not ending in -& unaccented. 


ghar, house. 
Nominative .. ghar a house. ghar 


houses. 
Agent .. -- ghar a house. ghara houses. 
Genitive ghar aa of a house. ghara d& of houses. 
Dative, Accu- 
sative .. ghar ni to a house. gharé nti to houses. 
Locative .. ghar or gharé ata house. ghari in houses. 
Vocative .. ghara O house. ghard O houses. 
bhra, brother. 
Nominative .. bhra brother bhra. 
Agent -. bhra bhrawéda. 
Genitive .. bhra da bhrawé aa. 
Dative, Accu- 
sative .. bhra ni bhrawé ni. 
Vocative .. bhrawa bhraw5. 
m6ci, shoemaker. 
Nominative .. médci shoemaker méci. 
Agent, Preposi- 
tional -- médci mdcia. 
Vocative -- mdcl& méci5é. 
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(3) Feminine nouns ending in a consonant— 


bhain, sister. 


Case. Singular. Plural. 
Nominative.. bhain a sister. bhaina sisters. 
Agent -. bhain a sister. pbhaina sisters. 
Genitive .. bhain da ofa sister. bhaind da of sisters. 
Dative, Accu- 

sative .. bhain nati to a sister. bhain# ni to sisters. 
7 . 7 bhains 
Vocative .. bhain -a, -é Osister-{ ra O sisters. 
bhaing 


(4) Feminine nouns in i— 


gho6ri, mure. 


Nominative... ghéri @& mare. ghoria mares. 
Agent -. ghiri @ mare. ghoriad mares. 
Genitive .. ghGéri da of a mare. ghoria da of mares. 
Dative, Accu- 

sative -. ghori nt to a mare. ghoria nti to mares. 
Vocative .. ghodrisé O mare. ghoris O mares. 


To express direction from 6 is added to the prepositional singu- 
lar; 8 is not added to plurals, but plural names of villages add 
-i8, or if ending in -6 change -é to -i5—- 


kurhd from thecow house Kularid from Kular. 
hattisé from the shop Kujraéaled from Gujrawala 
Nattid from Natt. Wairdkiéd from Wairdké. 


Mardékié from Mardeke. 
Direction from may also be expressed by the use of the pre- 
position t3, thé, thi— _ 
hatti t6. Wairdkea t6. 
Kularé thi Natta td. 


DImMiNUTIVES. 


Diminutives are often formed, in the case of inaniniate objects, 
by changing a masculine into a feminine— 
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Examples. 
cappa a large var. cappi asmal! oar. 
buta .- a large plant. buati a small plant. 
sota a stick. sdti a small stick, 
bharohla largemudreceptacle bharodhli small do. 
for corn. 
khth well. khithi smal]l well. ; 
ghara large earthen vessel. ghari small ghara. 
sta big needle. sti small needle. 
Irregular diminutives are— 
billa a cat . bilanga a kitten. 
pattha a kid. path6ra a small kid. 
kutta a dog. kattira a puppy. 
bakra . a goat, bagrota a kid. 
ahGl drum. ahGlki a little drum. 
sandha buffalo. jhota, katta small buffalo. 
majjh buffalo-cow. jhoti, katti small buffalo-cow. 
ath camel. botta, todda young camel. 
kukkar cock. cica chicken. 
dadhagga bull. waihra, calf. 
waccha. calf. 
ghora horse. wachéra foal (washera). 
eirli small] bird. bot young of small bird. 


CoLLEcrivEe Nouns. 


katth, m assembly. 
triijan, /., or bhéhra, m a spinning-bee of girls or women. 
ijjar, m. flock of goats and sheep. 
wage, m. herd of cattle. 
dar, taranda flock of birds. 
CONTRACTIONS. 


Names are often vontracted e.g.— 


Mhamma 


Fajja, Fajjt 
for Muhammad—. 
Mhanda } ammad—. praillé, Phalla 
Bakkfi » Barkat—. Jami 


Janna » Ramzan—. 


} for Fazi—. 


» NWitaim— 
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Similarly with girls’ names. ‘ 

Tabs, TAbd, Taban for Mahtab—. Phaillé (or Phajjla) for 
Fazl—. 

Barkeaté (Bakke) » Barkat—. Ishrt: for Ishwar—. 

PhattdS ., Fateh—. Kammé for Karm—. 

The second part of the name is left blank above, for it is im- 
material. Thus Phailia stands equally for Fazl Din, Fazl Dad 
and Fazl Ahmad. 

DovuBLeEtTs. 

Nounsgand other words are sometimes extended by an addition 
or repetition: the effect is that of familiar reference to some- 
thing well known and sometimes of emphasis. See p. 339. . 

aana phekka ' grain of sorts. i 
kall mukella quite alone. 
chara chand or charé mur& 
lakikar shakkar woad of sorts. 
ukka mukka at all or altogether. 
autraé nikhattra childless. 
dangar caukhar cattle of sorts. 
kitéb shitab a book of sorts. 
ghoraé shora a horse of a sort. 
caurf capatt utterly useless. 
ding pharinga crooked. be 
canga bhela all right, quite well. 
gd] mol ambiguous. 
fulani... dhingri one thing or another. 
This repetition is used with verbs also as— 
bana ti ké= banaké having made. 
puccheaé gicchea asked. 
ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives ending in -& agree with their nouns in gender, num- 
ber and case, and generally precede them. The great majority 
of adjectives end in the termination & for the masculine, which. 
is changed to i for the feminine, and are declined like nouns in & 
and i. Other adjectives make no change. Even with those 
ending in -& one often finds -é before a noun for all cases, singu- 
lar and plural, except the nominative singular and locative 
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7 plural. These adjectives sometimez, and pronominal adjectives 
generally, take -i for -f in the loc. plur. 


canga ghora 


cangé ghors da 


cangé ghéré 


cangeé ghores aa 


cangi ghori 
canhgi ghori da 


cangisé ghoriad 


cangifé ghorié aa 
Note.—The declension of sabbh (all) is peculiar. 


Masculine. 
Singular. 


a good horse. 
of a good horse. 


Plural. 


good horses. 
of good horses. 


Feminine. 
Singular. 


a good mare. 
of a good mare. 


Plural. 


good mares. 
of good mares. 
In the 


singular it does not alter for either gender or case ; in the plural 
it is sabbh (emphatic sabbhé) in the absolute case for both 
masculine and feminine, and sabbhné in the prepositional case 


(locative plural sabbhni?). 


> -4 Common adjectives are — 

: wadaa big. 

buddha, budhra old. 

: lammaé long. 

uccé high. 
caura broad. 
mé6kla roomy. 
canga good. 
wall fair, good. 

_ sajja right. 

‘ bhara heavy. 
niwi new. 

: sajhri fresh. 
sughraé level. 
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nikka little. 

nikkaé& young. 

chSta or nikka short. 

niwd low. 

saura or bhiraé narrow. 

saura non-roomy, 
cramped. 

bhaira bad. 

mara poor, feeble. 

khabba left. 

haulé light. 

purana old 

bahi stale. 

kuadhra rough. 
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ayana 
saukhi 
mo6ta 
akra 
adingha 
siddha 


kala 
ratta 
pila 
bhisla 
tagra 
wadhik 
gsilla 
silla 
khara 
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childish. siyana 

easy. aukhi 

thick. patla 

stiff (paste, etc.). dhilla 

deep. thora 

straight. { : sie 
puttha 

black. citta or bagga 

red. nila 

yellow. sawa 

brown. hor : 

strong. mara or lissa 

excessive. kassa 

oo sukka 

damp. 5 

genuine, good. khota 


FORMATION 


OF ADJECTIVES. 


wise. 

hard. 

thin. 

loose. 

shallow, little. 
crooked. 
upside down. 
white. 

blue. 

green, grey. 
other. 

weak. { 
deficient. 


dry. 


counterfeit, 
false. 


Some adjectives are formed from nouns by the addition of a, 
with or without an alteration 


irregularly. 
Noun. 

aukh 

bhukkh 

bhar 


eir 
majjh 


ea 
bakra 


difficulty. 
hunger. 
weight. 


a long time. 
a buffalo. 


cow. 


goat. 


in the root, but many are formed 


Adjective. 


aukkha 
bhukkha 
bhara 
cir6kna 


eirka, ciraka 
inajha 

goka 

bakra 


difficult. } 

hungry. 

heavy. 

of a long time 
ago. 

late. 

of a buffalo. 

of a cow. 

of a goat. 


The afiix -k& is used with proper names to form adjectives 


signifying belonging to orconnected with. 
positional case of the singular. 
like other adjectives in -a. 


It isudded tothe pre- 
These adjectives are declined ” 
Biutékeai wice ajj lar&i o, there 


is a quarrel to-day among Buta’s people, i.e., his family. 


Butéka pind, Buta’s 
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This resembles in form, but not in usage, the Urdu prepo- 
sition ka. 

The prefix su- means good, and ka- or ku- means bad; puttar 
kuputtar hundé né, mapé kumapé kadi nehi hundé, sons 
are bad, parents never are bad; kucajja, unsuitable, improper, 
sucajj&, proper, suitable. 

CoMPaRISON. 

‘There are no comparative or superlative forms. To express 
comparison the prepositions na]6, than, and té or thd, from, are 
used governing in the prepositional case the name of the thing with 
which comparison is made, the adjective remaining in the positive 
form. oh methd tagra e, he is stronger than I; méri kur i 
n&lé térl waddi e, your daughter is bigger than mine; shikré 
nalé 141i mari e, a maina is weaker than a shikra. 

The words waddh, more and ghatt, less are sometimes used, 
as 6h waddh tagra e, oh ghatt tagra e, this is stronger, that 
is less strong. 

Sometimes the final 4 is changed into 6ra to signify ‘rather, 
like the English ending -ish, but this termination frequently 
makes no change in the meaning. When the adjective ends in 
-ra, the r becomes r, and the -6ra then becomes -éra. 


Examples. 

Positive. Comparative. 
mékla roomy. mokléra rather roomy. 
canga good. cangéra rather good. 
waddi large. wadéra rather large. 
patla thin. patléra rather thin. 
kassa deficient. kaséra a little less. 
bhara heavy. bharéra rather heavy. 
mara feeble, weak. maréra rather feeble. 
nikka small. nikéra smallish. 
moéta fat. mutéra fattish. 
saura narrow. suréra rather narow. 
caura broad. curéra broadish. 
lamma long. laméra longish. 
ucca high. ucéra rather high. 
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Positive. Comparative. 
haula ‘light, not heavy. hulér& lightish. 
tagra strong. tagréra rather strong. 
SUPERLATIVE. 


The superlative is expressed by making a cornparison with the 
word “‘ all’? Sh sabbhnié t6 nikka e, this is smaller than ail, z.e., 
the smallest. sh sairea nalé mara e, he is the weakest of all. 

For nalé or t6 we might have wiccd, out of, he is small or 
weak out of all, i.e.. he is the smallest or weakest. a 


NUMERALS. 


The numerals are as follows :— 


1. ikk. 24. cawil, cawwi. 
2. ad. 25. panjhi. 

3. trai. 26. chabbi. 

4 oc@&r. 27. sataéi. 

5. panj. 28. athai. 

6. ché. 29. unatti, unattri. 
7. satt. 30. trih, tih. 

8. atth. 31. ikatti, ikattri. 
2s nati 32. batti, battri. 

-10. das. 33. tdti or tédtti, tdtri. 
11. yard. 34. cautti orcatiti, cautri. 
12. barf. 35. paiti, paitri. 

13. téra. 36. chatti, chattri. 
14 caudé. 37. saiti, saitri. 

16. pandré. 38. athatti, athattri. 
16. sola. 39. untali. 

17. satara. 40. cali. 

18. athard. 4.1. iktali. 

19. unni. 42. batali, betah. 
20. wih. 43. tartali. 

21. ikki. 44. cutali. 

22. vai. 45. paitali panjtali. 
23. tréi. 46. chatali. 
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saitali, (santaéli). 76. 
athtali. 77. 
unanja, unwanja 
or unwanja. 78. 
panjah. 
ikwanja. 72. 
bawanja. 8o. 
tarwanja. 81. 
ecurinja. 82. 
pacwanja, pach- 83. 
wanja. 84. 
chiwanja, cha- 85. 
winja. 86. 
satwanja. 87. 
athwania. 8s. 
unahth. 82. 
satth. 30. 
ikahth. 91. 
bahth. 92. 
tréhth. 93. 
cauhth. 94. 
paihth. 95. 
cheahth. 
satahth. 96. 
athahth. 97. 
unhattar. 238. 
sattar, shattar.* 939. 
ikhattar.* 100. 
bahattar. 200. 
tihattar, tirhat- 300. 
tar. 400. 
cuhattar, curhat- 1000. 
ter. 100,000. 
panjhattar. 10,000,000. 


45 


chehattar. 

satattar, 
tar.* 

athattar, 
tar.* 


sathat- 
athhat- 


unasti. 
assi. 
ikasi. 
beasi. 
tirasi. 
curfisi. 
panjasi. 
cheasli. 
satasi. 
athasi. 
unanawe. 
nabbe, nawwe. 
ikanawe. 
banawe. 
tiranawée. 
curanawé. 
pacanawe, panja- 
nawe. 
cheanawe. 
satanawe. 
athanawe. 
narinewe. 
sau, sai. 
GS sau. 
trai sau. 
car sau. 
hazar or hajar. 
lakkh. 
karGr. 


* In these words the h of the syllable hat is to be pronounced in 


the deep way described under Pronunciation. 


‘The words resemble s‘at- 


tar, sat‘attar, ath‘attar, where ‘ stands for the Arabic ‘ ain. 
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DECLENSION OF NUMERALS. 
Cardinal numbers have two oblique forms, prepositional and 
locative, which are used before plural nouns in these cases. 
The others take the following forms: 


ikk,one..... ikk, ikki both prepositional and locative. 
Fi as, two..... datih es ». ” 

trai. three. . .trith, tretih ioe 3 a” 

ear, four....catih ; °°. i 


The rest add-& for the prepositional ; those already ending in 
-& (11-18) add nothing, those ending in -a (49, 51-58) change -a 
to -%. For the locative -i is added. those ending in -4, -a, -é, -i 
change these to -i, while unni remains unaltered. ché takes both 
ebi and chei, wih and trih become wih and trih. sau and sai 
declined only when several hundreds are spoken of. 


Nominative. Prepositional. Loecative. Meaning 
satt. sa.tta satti 7. 
panara. panadra pandri 15 
wih. wiha wth 20 
panjhi. panjhia panjhi 25 
panjah. panjaha panjahi 50. 
satwanja. satwanja satwanji 57. 
bahth. bahtha bahtht 62. 
nabbe. nabbea nabbt 90. 
sau, sai. sauad, said saii . LOO, 


panjhi rupai milea, it cost 25 rupees ; panjd ghumawé4 di 
paili, a field of five ghumaos (acres). 

Above 100 the numbers are joined without the copulative, ikk. 
sau ikk 101, do sau panjhi, 225. car sau undnawe, 489. 

The first few numerals have emphatic forms. Fer the sake of 
emphasis -6 is added to the cardinal. Beyond das, ten, this is 
rare exceyit perhaps for satthé, from satth, sixty. 6, two, trai, 
three, ché, six, insert w making diwé, traiwé, chéwé. ikk, 
one, becomes ikk6. The first four are declined. 


Ordinary. Intensive. Prepositional. Meaning. 
ikk. ikké. ikksé. one. 
dao. dowe. aoha. two. 
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Ordinary. Tntensive. Prepositional. Meaning. 
trai. traiwé. tritihé. three. 
car. caré. cauha. four. 
das. dasé. {none.) ten. 
ché. chéwée. (none.) six. 


Peasavts generally count by scores, though sau, hundred, 
hajar, thousand, and lakkh, 100,000 are common. 


panja utte satt wiha = 145 (seven score on five). 

caudié utte sau = 114 (a hundred on fourteen). 

ché& utte ché wiha = 126 (six score on six). 

chés ghatt ché wiha =114 (six score Jess six). 
OrRDINALS. 


Ordinal numbers, after the first four, are formed by adding wa 
to the cardinal. All ordinal numbers from 11th to 99th, except 
those from 69th to 78th, are pronounced with an h which raises 
the tone, whether such an h is found in the cardinal or not. 


paihla first panjahwi fiftieth. 
aujja, dtisra second trihwi thirtieth. 
trijja, tijja, tisra third nawwhéws ninetieth. 
cautha fourth sauwhé hundredth. 


Ninth is often naw& or nau& being thus distinguished from 
nawéa, new. 

These are all adjectives declinable like adjectives in & and &. 

Ordinal numbers are not very much used aiter the first ten or 
twelve. The accent is on the syllable which is accented in the 
cardinals. For reckoning the days of the Ramzan fast and for 
the days of Muhammadan months generally a different form is 
usually given to the following numbers. In more northerly dis- 
tricts they are common forall purposes. It is to be noted that in 
all these the accent is changed from the first syll2ble to the second. 


19th untihwéi 25th panjihwa. 
21st ikihwaé 26th chabihwé. 
22nd bawthwa 27th satihwa. 
23rd tarwihwa 28th athihwi4. 
24th cawihw& 


In panjihwd the first h of panjhi is dropped. 
Tonic ‘h’ is omitted in 60 and 80. 
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MULTIPLES. 


The first few numbers have forms ending in -na, which are de- 
clinable adjectives. Comparison in size, cost, etc., may be made 
by the use of the word hissa, part. For the idea of frequency of 
occurrence, three times, four times, etc. wari or wérli, time, is 
employed. 


atna double. ché hissé six times (parts). 
trina treble. das hissé ten times. 

cauna four-fold. trai wari three times. 
panjauna five-fold. car wéri four times. 


méraé dhaggaé téréd waihre nald dana e, my bull is twice the 
size of your calf. 6h Sh dé n&lé dina niwi si, this was twice 
as low as that. 6h painda& Sh @é nals car hisse waddh e, this 
distance is four times as great as that. malwané trai wéri 
fea, the priest (Muhammadan) came three times. 


FRAcTIONAL NumBeERs. 


addha half. pauna e quarter less than 
munna@ three quarters. aédadh one and a half. 
sawa @ quarter more than. dhai two and a half. 


saaghé_ = half more than. 


dédh and @hai are used by themselves or with sau, haza&r, 
wihé lakkh, kardr :—@h@i lakkh 250,000, dédh sau 150. 

paunaé is used with the numerals 1 to 99 and s&dahé with 3 to 
99 :—paunéd trai 27, pauné trai sau 275. sidhé panjah 50}, 
pauna ikk sau 75. 

paunaé and saédahé agree with their nouns in number and gen- 
der, paunié dd wattif, 12 wattis (watti is two ser). 

sewa is used with all numbers:—sawa car, four and a 
quarter, saw& sau 126. dédh, and sawa are unchangeable. 

Fractions less than a half are expressed by means of the word 
hiasa, part. daswé@ hissa, a tenth part, sattwH hissa a seventh 
part. pa, quarter is employed chiefly for divisions of a ser (two 
pounds). Thus ikk pa, quarter ser, dédh pa, three-eighths of 
a ser, addh pa, one-eighth. 
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DisrrerurTivE NuMBERS. 

The idea of so many each is expressed by repeating the num- 
ber. Hundreds,thousands, etc., not followed by lowernumbers, 
repeat only the number qualifying, others above a hundred 
repeat the last number. 

dad dé, two each, dé dd sau, two hundred each, dé sau cali 
cali, two hundred and forty each, dédh dédh hazar, 15V0 each. 





: PRONOUNS. 
The personal pronouns are as follows :— 
First person. Second person. Third person. 
I. Thou. He. she. it. 
Case. Singular. Singular. ———————- ~ 
This. That 
Absolute .. mai tai 6h, &h 6h, aitih. 
Agent -- mat tai 6s 5s. 
Genitive .. méra téra 6sda, ehda& dsda, ohda. 
Dative .. mbna tint ésnii, ehnii dsnii, obnii. 
Plural. Plural. Plural. Plural. 
Absolute .. asi tusi 6h oh. 
Agent -- asd tusa ehné& ohna. 
Genitive .. sadda tuhadda ehnada ohnéda. 
Dative -- sant tuhanfi ehnant ohnani. 
Wote.—In the third person, 6h or 6h is used for ‘ he,’ ‘ she’ or 


‘it,’ according as the person or object spoken of is near the 
person speaking or at some distance off. 

For the agent of the third person 6sné, ehné, S6sné, ohné, in 
the singular and ehn# né, ohnd né in the plural are rarely 
found. 

The accent of tuhadda and tuhanfi is on the second syllable, 
that of all other personal pronouns on the first. Rarely, how- 
ever, one hears the following for the genitive and dative of the 
3rd person plural with the accent on the second, enhada, 
enhént, onhaéda, onhant. 

When the preposition t3, from, etc., is compounded with the 
singular 6h, Sh, the regular forms are estd, Sst3, but eat, odi 


are extremely common, in fact are the usual forms when the 
19 
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reference is to something without life. and especially in com- 
parison and in reckoning of time :-— , 

eafi aggé, hence forward, from this on, odfi aggé, from then 
on, 6h odii nirs e, this is inferior to that. 

With the first and second pronouns the forms are methé, 
tethS, saith, tuhathd. 

For emphasis i or hi is added to the pronouns; if 4 preposi- 
tion is used, it precedes i or hi. If the previous syllable con- 
tains a nasal the particle of emphasis become f or hi. 

The following additional forms are found for emphasis: 
maihyé, for mafhi, taé for tfihi. For the third personal pro- 
noun singular ese, ose, are common. ese, ose, precede a pre- 
position, as ese d&, ose nfl. It is the usual form for the agent, 
ose gdittha, he saw. 

In the nominative we get Shw@i, ih6, 6h6i and ahé, aha, 
Shwai. In some districts Skh&, &khai, Skhé, Skha@i are used. 
These too are emphatic. 

wi also is added to the pronouns, giving rise in the case of mai 
and ti to the contractions mawi, mammi, tuwt, tumi, while mai 
wi and tii wi are sometimes heard. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


Interrogative pronouns are as follows :—kaun, who, ki, what. 


Singular. Plural. Only singular. 
Nominative .. kaun. kaun. ki. 
Agent .. kis or kin. kinha. none. 
Genitive .. kihda kisda, kinha aa, kahda, kasda, 
etc. etc. etc. 
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OTHER PRONOMINAL Forms. 


k6i and jd are declined as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
Nominative k6i kK6i some one, anyone. 
Oblique kisé not found. 
Nominative jo js. 
Oblique jis jinhd. 


In addition to the forms here given for the oblique singular of 
kaun and jo the following are found—kih, jih. Thus we get not 
only kisda, kisnii, jisda, jisnfi but also kihda, kihni, jihda, 
jihnfi. The agent is kis, kismé or kihné, jis, jisné, jihne, but 
not kih or jih alone. 


Sho jsha m. : 
Sho jehi f i the same as this. 
uh6 jeha m.y 

he same as that. 
uhé jéhi Oe i 
ajéha kajéha m. 


7 : } 50 so (i.e. inferior). 
ajG6hi kajéhi f. 

hdr, has h6r or hori in sing. oblique; in the plural it has 
nominative hor, agent and prepositional horn, locative hérni. 

The word hori (ob/. horé) is used in the plural in a curious way 
as a sign of respect for a third person, somewhat like s&hb or 
ji.—nominative h6ri, agent and prepositional hora. 

méré bhra hori aé né my brother has come. 
WNattht hord akhea Wattha said. 

hori, herd, can never take the accent, so bhra hori is pro- 
nounced almost like bhr&ori, with raised tone. 

jéha@ (fem. jéhi) is used after an adjective to mean ‘a little,’ 
‘rather,’ e.g.— 

citta jéha watta, a whitish stene. 

sara is used with a slightly emphatic sense after some adjec- 
tives signifying big or much. wadd@ sara, decidedly big ; 6dda 
sara, so big. 

apé, api, api, apd, ap&i, self, both in absolute and agent, e.g.— 

mai apé géa I went myself. 
68 apé kita he did it himself. 
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The genitive is apna, own, and the locative plural is &2pé wicc, 
&p6 wicc, among themselves. The distributive of apné is apna 
apna, 2ps dhéapna, apd apna :—aps dhapni marzi or apni 
@pRi marzi, each one’s wish. 

hamatar means people like us, tumhatar, people like you, as, 
tumhataraé wasté saukha e, hamatara wasté aukha e, it is 
easy for people like you, difficult for people like us. 

The following pronominal adjectives should be noted. sabbh 
all, emphatic sabbhe, sabbhé, all of them, prep. sabbhnfé, loc. 
sabbhni. 


Nominative plural. Prepositional. Meaning. 
kai kaiad some. 
bazé bazea some. 
bauht, bauhté bauhtead many. 
bah]s bahle& many. 
cGkKhé cdkhea many. 
baré baret many. 
shatt shatta few. 


ikkna, used in the prepositional plural, but not found in the 
nominative, means some. ; 

Of the above it will be seen that bahlé, cSkhé, baréd are simply 
the plural of the adjectives bahla, cSkha, bara. 

ghatt waddh, few more, more or less, is generally used to mean 
few, or, as an adverb, very little. 

Compound pronouns are jS6 k6i, jehra k5i, whoever, declined 
regularly, but always in the Singular. 

kG6i koi, few; always singular. 

KGOl nea kKGi, some one or other, kGi. .k6i, (singular) some... 
ethers. har k6i,jehra kKGi, every one (har is not declined) ; Kdi 
nehi, no one. 

kujjh na kujjh, something or other, kujjh neht, nothing. 

kujjh kujjh, a little. 

hOr is often used with the sense of ‘else,’ as hdr k5i, some one 
else, hor ki, what else, hor Kaun, whoelse. hor k1 is frequently 
contracted to hdr, thus te hdr Pp what else ? i e., what else could 
it be ? what else would you expect ? 
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Other common adverbs are— 


uré 

ura 

paré 

parha 

néré 

atr 

ageé or aghi 
picché or pisha 
sahmné 

uttey uta 

bhuné, bDhiée 

urar . 

par 

agerée 

pich6ré or pishéré 
kdl, kdle 

héth, hétha, thallé 
nai 

banneée 


jadad, tadé 
odd 

aje 

ajj 

ajjéi 

kall 

bhalké, kall 


parsd 


eauth 
panjuuth 
chéauth 
paund satte 


paihlé, paihlé, paihlé 
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ADVERBS OF PLACE. 


3 hither. 


} farther off, beyond 


near. 

far. 

ahead. 

behind. 

in front. 
above. 

on the ground. 
on this side. 


on the further side. 


ahead. 
behind. 
close by. 
below. 
near, with. 
outside. 


AbDVERBS oF TIME. 


when, then. 
then. 

as yet. 
to-day. 

this very day. 
yesterday. 
to-morrow. 


{ the day before yesterday. 


the day after to-morrow. 


the fourth day 
the fifth day 
the sixth day _} 


pat first, at once. 


forward 
back. 
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phéi 

mur 

Grak 

chékré, chékar 
hali 

jhat, jhat pat 
dine, dine 

rati 

sht#imi 

ais wari or wéri 
ais phéré 

ait wari or wéri 
aitki, aitka or aitki 
ais sal 

par or pari 

parar 

aundé sal 

aggeée nti 

nitt, hamésha, sada 
sawélé, sawakté 
kuwele 

dhammi 
jhalanghé 

tajri 

ad paihri 

wele sir, wakat sir 
inné wice 


PANJABL GRAMMAR. 
ome 
§ @gain. 


} at last. 


at present. 

at once. 

by day. 

by night. 

in the evening. 


this time. 


this time, this year. 
this year. 

last year. 

the year before last. 
next year. 

in fyture. 

always. 

early. 

late, at the wrong time. 
at dawn. 

at sunrise. 

in the morning. 

at noon. 

in time, at the proper time. 
in the meantime. 


The following names are common for different daily times. 
The time given in each case is only approximate ; in some cases 


it varies according to 
sarghi wéla 

nemaéz wéla 

dhammi wéla 
muhanjia, jhusmusré 
fajr 


the season of the year :— 
an hour anda half beforedawn. 
forty-five minutes before dawn. 
dawn. 
time of morning twilight. 
morning, especially early morn- 
ing. 
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waddéwela 


chah wéla (Cassi wela) 
roti wea 

kula bhatté wéla 
bhatté6 wéla 
daopaihbhr 

kacci péshi 
péshi 

nikki digar 
digar 

laudhé wéla 
sham 

tarka]a 

atinghi sham 
khau piya 

sota 

rat 


morning, especially early morn- 
ing. 

8 or 9 a.m. 

about 10 or 11 a.m. 

10 a.m. 

about 11 or later. 

midday. 

about | p.m 

about 2 P.m. 

3 P.M. 

4 or 5 P.M. 

about 5 P.m 

about sunset. 

about half an hourafter sunset. 

when full darkness sets in. 

about 8 p.m. 

about 9 or 10 p.m. 

night. 


OTHER ADVERBS. 
kikan, Kikar, kiki, kikanéd, 2 how 2 


kikaré 
jikan, jikar 
jiws 
kiwé 
alwsd 
&h6, akhd, an, ha, &, haho 
na, nehi 
aha 
ukka ~ 
ukka 
bilkull 
asld 
zartr, jarir or 1a jarfir 
waddh 
wakkhs wakkh 
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ae 


somehow, with difficulty. 
anyhow. 

yes. 

not, no. 

no. 

quite, thoroughly. 


p altogether. 


certainly. 
more. 
separately. 
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ja 

shaid, shait 
karib 
masilan 
yani 

I, hi 

kha 


nalée 

taddé 

ta, tai, taid 
whala 


ukka ra, atté na 

bi, wi 

hdr 

shatt 

ghari muri 

jhaté bindé, jhaté jhaté 

bhatt jha& 

ghari ghari 

masa 

hault 

yorso yori or z6r6 zoéri 
bad6 badi. 

nishatg or beshakk 

wars watti, wari wari 

mith drili 

ahmne sahmne 
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easily. 


i quickly, recently. 


: quickly. 


then, particle 6f emphasis and 


reasoning. 
when, for a long time. 
perhaps, ‘I do not know.’ 
nearly. 
for instance. 
that is. 
adverb of emphasis. 


then, particleof reasoning (used 


only with imperat.). 
moreover. 


) for that reason, then, in that 


S case. 


particle of argument, all right 


then. 
not at all. 
also, too. 


more, otherwise, what else ? 


less. 
repeatedly. 


hardly. 
slowly, softly. 


} by force. 


of course, without doubt. 
by turns. 


face to face. 


ww 
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59 
uh anyhow, after all, without 
special reason. 
sahj nal, 
sahje sahjé ; quietly. 
sahé sahé 
malkri quietly, suddenly. 
accancét 
acéncak $ suddenly. 
cancakke 
mundhsd from the beginning. 
palled at one’s own expense. 
Qm6éré) pétée in (my) responsibility. 
hér dare somewhere else. 
ahigans 


uselessly, to no purpose. 


Some of these adverbs are the locative case of substantives or 
adjectives, and others are locatives of nouns signifying time or 
place similarly used, e.g.,— 


rati at night. waadé wéleé in the morning. 
fajri in the morning. 


There is a difference in usage between baré and wadd&. The 
latter means big in size, grcat in age or dignity, and is not fre- 
quent in connection with abstract ideas, bara is used with 
abstract nouns also in the adverbial sense of very and in the 
sense of many or much. 


waddé jané san they were big men. 
bard jané san there were many men. 
5h bard waddéjanésin they were very big men. 
bara jhallpuna great folly. 

Gh bara turdaé e he walks much or fast. 


Most adjectives can be used adverbially, agreeing with their 
noun or pronoun, and some are used in no other way. Thus we 
have nira, only, ucéca, especially, dahdaa@, lit. severe, hard, bara, 
great, sdhna, beautiful. Adiectives which do not change their 
form for agreement with nouns do not change when used as 
adverbs. 
daa&hdi cangi g4 an exceedingly good cow. 

Sh ucéci gei she went specially. 
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niraé 6h kamm nehi not only this work. 
gh6ri bari s6hniturdie the mare goes very well or prettily. 


CoMPaRISON. 

Adverbs are compared in the same way as adjectives. It will 
suffice to give examples. 

sairea wiccS 6h trikkha turdé e, he walks fastest of all. 

kutiré n4]6 bilanga bauhta bhajjda oe, a kitten runs more 
or faster than a puppy. 

The absolute superlative, i.e., the idea of very, exceedingly, is 
formed by means of such adjectives, used as adverbs, as bara, 
dahda, bauhta, bahia, all of which agree with the noun quali- 
fied, and bauht which is not declined. 

6h bahla turda e, he walks a lot. 

Sb bauht jhalla we, he is very mad. 

See also the examples given above. It cannot be too clearly 
remembered that theidea of intensity is never obtained by repeat- 
ing a word. Repetition gives a distributive sense. See p. 338. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

Someofthecommonest prepositions have been given along with 
the nouns. They are repeated here with some others. They 
are nearly always placed after the noun they govern, as in the 
English forms ‘‘ henceforth,’’ ‘‘ therewith,’ ‘‘ hereby,” ‘‘ home- 
ward,’’ ‘‘ seawards,”’ and the noun is always put in the preposi- 
tional form. Some of them are the locative case of nouns and 
govern the preceding noun with the help of the preposition dé, 
of (feminine di), e.g., pind dé néré, close to the village. Some 
are used both with and without dé, e.g., 6s wal or Gh dé wal, 
towards him. The only prepositions that are declinable are 
those of the genitive, da, dé, dea, di, dié (of), and warga, like, 
which agree with the governing noun in gender, number and 
case like adjectives. warga is really an adjective. See joga, 
gscra, p. 303. 


Sh méré wargi e she is like me. 
Prepositions. 
néd by (for the babat (f.) } 
agent). bars wios. § 77°O* 
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nti to, for. 

thd 

thY 

ts + from. 

te 

—3 J 

wice in. 

té on, at, to (a 
place). 

utts above, upon. 

kdl, KkGle with, in posses- 
sion of. 

nal along with. 

bina, bin 

bajhd pier ex- 

bijn 

sawa y 

wall, walld Liseecdx: 

passé | 

sohd (f.) J 

wishkar, between. 

wickar. 

héth 

thalls } below. 

aggeé before. 

andar inside. 


ale auajs 
wasté, wate 
lai 

khatar (f.) 


on all sides of. 


‘ for the sake of. 


61 
tat 7} 


tori | 

tikar up to, as far as. 
taikar 

sidha J 

tiker } 

tori i 

tari i till. 

tat . 

noéré near. 

miajabd according to. 
zabani ( /.) by word of, 


mouth of. 
on this side. 
beyond. 
together with. 
in front of. 


uré, urar 
paré 
sans 
sahmnsd 
wang 
wangar 
wangur 
wangan 
wargae 
har 
picché 
magar 
bahr 
daualé 
cuféré 
carcuféré 
cufér 
rahi (m. pl.) 


> 
i’ 
v like. 
y 
} behind. 
outside. 


+ 
| 
Hl round about. 
J 


by means of. 


The above prepositions, with the exception of né, nf, thd, thi, 


té, (when it means ‘ from’) and -3, are added to the genitive of 
the first and second pers. pronouns. 


For mara and sadk& see below. 
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The following do not take the preposition dé or di:—né, ni,-3, 
tal, tori, tikar, har. 

Of those which take the preposition séhd, khatar, rahi, babat 
zabéni are feminine aud take di for dé. They are marked (f.) 
above. 

Most of those which are used with dé or di can also be used 
without it, but the following nearly always have it :—p4sé, séhd, 
wishkar, thallé, biré, wicc, 4]Jé duaélé (though not necessarily 
the simple dualé), khatar, bahar, cir cuféré, cufdré, cufédr, 
rahi, urar, maijab; the following rarely have dé :—th8, thi, t8, 
té (from), tikar. 

Sometimes the prepositional affix -3 is employed instead of dé, 
thus pind3 paré, beyond the village. 

Similarly this 8 may be added to all prepositions whose mean- 
ing admits the addition of the idea of ‘‘ from,”’ thus ghar wiccd 
aea, he came from within the house, so bahré, from outside. 
picché, from behind, k618, from beside. 

This form of the preposition (with -3) when followed by di 
gives the sense of ‘‘ by the way of,” thus wicc3 dil means by way 
of inside, i.e., through. Tt is not clear what word, if any, is 
understood. Probably it is the locative form, rahi, as we have 
méri rahi, by means of me, where méri is loc. pl. in agreement. 
with rahi. 
méré k6l16 di langheaé he passed close to me. 
kurh dé picch&6 di gea he went by way of behind the cowhouse. 
néred di na jah do not pass by near. 


In the case of a few of these still another form is found with 
the same sense, -dfi taking the place of -6 df. This is heard only 
with kG], nal, wice, héth, nédré. 

kdldii, naldi, wiccdii, hethat, nérédti have the same mean- 
ing as k6]6, ai; nal3 di, wiccd di, héthS di, néreS di. 

halka kutt& Sh did latté dé héthdii ge& the mad dog went 
by under his legs. 

mara and (da) sadka have a peculiar construction. mara, on 
account of, is used in reference to mental conditions, and agrees 
with the subject, although the preposition aa intervenes. 
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der da mara nehi 4ea, through fear he did not come. 
sharm did maria kurig ktindi# nehi, through shyness the 
girls do not speak. dé marea& (indeclinable) may also be used in 
all cases. 
(aa) sadka& also means on account of, but with a much wider 
range. When a noun is governed by da sadka, aa does not 
change, with a pronoun da changes to dé. 
pes da sadka on account of the father. 
bEbbsS Aa sadka on account of the mother 


méré saadka, on my account, kih dé sadka, on whose account. 

Occasionally with a noun, too, ad& is changed to dé. 

Some nouns preceded by dé are used as prepositions, as sababb, 
reason, thi place ; as Ghdé sababb, on account of him. 

_t& kih dé thi kamm karna 6, in whose place, instead of 
whom are you working ? 

The adjective j6g@ is used as a preposition, and agrees with 
the following noun. It means fit for, suitable to, and so simply 
‘for,’ guzaré joga, sufficient for sustenance ; méré j6gi roti 
lea, bring bread for me. Similar is gScra, as tuhadde gocra 
kamm e, there is work for you (to do). 


CONJUNCTIONS. 
Common conjunctions are as follows :— 
te 


and. 

hér 

Je=ee : if. 

jé 

bhiiwS although. 
bhiwS -bhéws t whether... .or. 
cahé cahée 

sags, sags on the contrary, not only so but. 
nehf té otherwise. 
kyfijs, kyfipai because. 

ors } that. 

bhai 

yi, ja or. 
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i wire fe ? either ..or. 

mna...na neither. .nor. 

par but. 

maté, céta lest, thaf not, so that if. 
ks or, that. 


INTERJEOCTIONS. 


In calling toa person, the translation of theinterjection O varies 
according to thesex of the person addressing oraddressed. These 
forms of address imply that each person is addressed as t&i, thou. 

5, 66 man calling to man. wS woman calling to man. 

6 man calling to woman. ni woman calling to woman. 

Husband and wife avoid calling each other by name, but if 
possible bring in a son’s name, usually the eldest son’s and less 
frequently a daughter’s if she be the eldest :— 


Karm Bashk Kurm Bakhsh’s Jhandtidi Jhandu’s mother. 


a& cacca. father. b&Sbbés. 
hé is used in sorrow, joy, or wonder, e.g.— 
h6 sacce&’ Rabba O true God. 
hé pak Parwardigara O pure Cherisher. 
Other interjections or exclamations are :— 
jiws tt mayest thou live. 
Khuda jané God knows. 
ki n@ 16éida@ e what d’ye call it 2 
majal e impossible! never! 
@ahann bravo! blessings on! 
phitt curse on! 
haé haé alas! 
h66 hobs for shame, alas! 
hala very well, yes,indeed! (surprise). 
hei, ahée expressive of displeasure. 
hal 66 expressive of pain. 
lai expressive of protest. 
duré get away! (to a dog). 
‘- jha’”’ ‘* peekaboo,”’ (to a baby). 
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a, ht 

chir chir or chiré. 

jhaw, ché6ti, etc. 

kKh16 ja 

jam jam 

jam jam a 

awi, Aawé 

sadadké, ballé ashké, 
shabasé, shaba. 

ballé, ballé, bai, bai, 

makhé 

akhé 

Sh jané 

khabré, khauré 

hékkha, w6ékkha 

ji sadk& 

sir matthe te 

canga 

shukr e 

kKkheir mehr e or Khairi 
mihre 

bismillah 

radd balai 

atr balai 

bhatth 


don’t! don’t! 

get away ! (to a cat). 
quick. 

wait a bit. 

by all means. 
welcome. 

welcome. 


t bravo. 


astonishment. 

said I. 

said he, they say. 

it does not matter. 

I don’t know. 
expressive of incredulity. 


doy all means, with pleasure. 


very well, good. 
thanks be (to God). 
all is well, it’s all right. 


in God’s name. 

may misfortunes be far from thee, 
used as a welcome by women. 

curse on, /tt. to the oven with. 


hékkha, wékkha, are probably contracted from wékh, look 


and kha. 


MopeEs or ADDREsSs. 
The following are frequently heard :— 


To a friend es 
Toa stranger... 
To an old man 

To a father Poe 


yar gall sun. 

66 bhaia, bhalea 16ka, sai 16ka, mid. 
babba or buddhea, O old man! 

caicca, mia (by Musalmans), 1aNa (Hinditis). 


Toa grandfather babba. 
To a woman -- bhain, sister ; m&i, mother. 
To a old woman b6bbsS (mother); mata, amma. 
Toagrandmother mi, mal. 
or old woman. 
20 
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THE VERB. 
Transitive and Intransitive. 


Verbs may be divided into intransitive and transitive Verbs. 
In a great many cases an intransitive root has a corresponding 
transitive root, usually formed by strengthening the vowel) of 
the root; and this again can often be turned into a doauble- 
transitive or causal verb by a further change in the root. 


Formation of Transitive Verbs. 
\ 

A transitive or double-transitive verb is formed by adding 
to the root -& or -wa&, the vowel of the original root being 
shortened, generally from @ to a, from 6 or i toi, from 6 or @ 
to u, sometimes otherwise. 


The root thus formed becomes a new verb, subject to the 
usual inflections. 


Infinitive. Meaning. ‘Transitive or Double- Meaning. 
Transitive. 
marna strike. marwana cause to be struck. 
bhajjna run. bhajana cause to run. 
pina drink. piana cause to drink. 
bhatna turn. bhtiana cause to turn. 
cukkna raise. ecukana cause to raise. 
apparna reach. aprana cause to reach. 
pana put. puana cause to put. 
daéna give. duana cause to give. 


Most of the common roots, however, form their transitive 
irregularly. the vowel being generally strengthened, and some- 
times the consonants changed. 


Intransitive. Transitive. 
Infinitive. Meaning. Infinitive. Meaning. 
bhajjna break. bhannna break. 
tuttna break. trorna, térna break. 
paina lie. pana put. 
gaihbna be threshed, gahna thresh. 
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dhaina 
laihna 
laggna 
chuttna 
wikna 
nikelna 
warna 
aubbna 
turna 


carhna 


nikkharna 
phissna 
dissna 
patna 
rifhna 
rurhna 
sarna 
da@hukkna 
auna 


tapna 
khussna 
rijjhna 
digena 
suacna 
kharaécna 
dhuccna or 
ahuppna 
cubbhna 


khubbhna 
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Meaning. 
fall down. 
come down. 
be applied. 
escape. 

be sold. 

go out. 

go into. 

be drowned. 
move, walk. 


mount, go up. 


separate. 
be squeezed. 


be seen. 


be torn. 

roll. 

be swept away. 
burn. 

arrive. 

come. 


be hot. 

be seized. 
be cooked. 
fall. 

be lost. 

be lost. 

be washed. 


Pierce (needle, 
thorn). 

stick (in mud, 
etc.). 
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el 


Infinitive. 
ahana 
lahna 
1ana 
chaddna 
wécena 
kaddhna 
warna 
asbna 
torna 


carhna 


nakhérna& 
phéhna 
wékhna 
dassna 
parna 
rérhna 
rorhna 
sarna 
@ahona 
anwana 


tana 
EhGHhNnA 
rinnhua 
dégna 
guana 
kherana 
dahona 


Meaning. 

knock down. 

take down. 

apply. 

set free. 

sell. 

put out. 

put into. 

drown. 

make to 
walk. 

put up, cause to 
mount. 

separate. 

squeeze. 

see. 

point out. 

tear. 

roll. 

sweep away. 

burn. 

carry. 

cause 


move, 


to be 
brought. 

heat. 

seize. 

cook. 

cause 


lose. 


to fall 


lose. 
wash. 
cause to pierce. 


cause to stick. 
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Infinitive. Meaning. Infinitive. Meaning. 

uggharna open (intr.). ughérna open (trans.), es- 
pecially of 
eyes, mouth, 
fist, awaking. 


phasna be entangled. phasana entangle. 

wijjhna be pierced. winnhna pierce. 

chirna go to pasture. chérna take to pasture. 

bhijjna be moistened. bhetna moisten. 

wagena be ploughed. wahna plough. 

jurna be joined. jorna join. 

murnaé go back. mdrna turn back. 

pisna be ground. pihna grind. 

gujjhna be kneaded. guonhna knead. 

traihna be startled. trahna startle. 

Gaihna be placed (bed, adahna place. 

etc.). 

bajjhna be fastened. bannhna fasten. 

raihna stay. rekkhna place. 

jammna be born. jammna bring forth 
young. 

cona trickle through. céna milk. 


akhna, say, has a causative akhwana with two meanings, 
(72) cause te say, (zz) be called or named ; b6lna& has bulanéa, call 
or cause to say. 
Formation of Causal Verbs. 


Some difficulties are removed if one observes the following 
vowel changes which frequently occur in forming causal or 
transitive verbs. A double consonant becomes single. 

a and ai become @: belinda, burn, balnaé; traihna, be startled, 
trahna; so also sarna, be burnt; carhn@é, ascend ; marna, die; 
warna, enter; dhalna, be poured in mould: uddhaina, elope; 
ubbaina, boil; paina, fall; dhaina, fall: laihna, descend ; 
gaihna, be threshed: daihna, be placed (bed, etc). 

@ in second unaccented syllable of root sometimes becomes 
6: ukharna, be loosened ukhérna@ ; so also nikkharna, be sepa- 
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rated, nikhérna ; uggharna, open (eyes, etc.), ughérna : uddhar- 
na, be ripped, udhérna ; nibbarna, be settled, nabérna; the 
double consonant of course becomes single. 

i becomes 6: rirhna, roll, rérhna@; so also chirna, go to pas- 
ture ; girna, be turned (wheel, etc.) ; digenda, fall, degna; note 
too wikna, be sold, wécna. 

u becomes o: ghulna, melt, ghdiIna; so also dubbna, sink, 

_ ad6bna; murna, turn ; rurhna, flow away; cubbhna, pierce ; 
khubbhna, sink (in mud, etc.); jurna, be joined; khurna, melt; 
note also with change of consonant tuttna, break, tirna, trdrna; 
dhukkna, draw near, dhoné&; khussna, be seized, khohna ; 
a@hucena or dhuppna, be washed, adh6na; juppna, be yoked, 
jona (sometimes juttna, be yoked, jotna). 


Tue INFINITIVE OR VERBAL Noun. 


The infinitive is formed by adding -na@ tothe root. If the 
root ends in r, r, rh or rh, }, n, the termination is -na. 


Examples. 
Root. Meaning. Verbal Noun. Meaning. 
ja go. jana going, to go, etc. 
bhajj rub. bhejjna running. 
lai take. laina taking. 
wékh see. wékhna seeing. 
wah plough. wahna ploughing. 
kar do. karna doing. 
nikal go out. nikalna going out 
kKhl16 stand. khl6na standing. 
kha eat. khana eating. 
pi drink. pina drinking 
dé give. déna ¥iving. 
marea ja be struck. marea jana being struck. 
bhati turn. bhatna turning. 


Lrregular. 


a come. auna coming. 
naha wash. nahauna washing. 
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The infinitive may be used as gerund, and as a gerundive, 
though these names as applied to Panjabi are only approxi- 
mately correct, and it is difficult sometimes to decide under 
which head to class a particular use of the infinitive. 

The gerund is declined by adding n to the root if the root ends 
in a vowel or a vowel followed by h, n if the root ends in r, r, 
rh or rh, 1], n and -an if it ends in any other consonant. It is 
frequently used to express will or necessity, and when so used 
takes the subject in the agent or dative case. See further details 
under Syntax, p. 368. 

THE VERBAL AGENT. 


(1) The verbal agent is formed by adding wala or ala to the 
oblique form of the verbal noun or infinitive. This is declinable 
like nouns in -&. taking -i in the feminine. 


Examples. 
Root, Meaning. Verbal Agent. Meaning. 
kar do. karanwala a doer. * 
bhajj run. bhajjanala a@ runner. 
pi drink. pinwala a drinker. 
a come. aunwala @ comer. 
dé give. aénuwala a@ giver. 


This verbal agent often expresses the idea that something 
ought to be, alsothat something is about to be. Whenit has the 
sense of ‘‘ought”’ it is noticeable that the active voice is often 
used for the passive. 
oh aunwala we he is about to come. 
6h mareammat kKarnwala e this requires mending. 

Sh Dhandé saf karnwalé orhon- those vessels should be cleaned. © 
w&]sd nd 

Sh kapréd dhonwAal]é n& those clothes need washing. 
See p. 373. 


(2) Mary, but notall verbs, havea second verbalagent, formed 
by adding-@ to the root. It expresses the idea of one who habi- 
tually does a thing. 


darna, fear, dart; chaddnG, leave, chaddf : tf bara dart 
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aami 6, your are a very timid man, 5h chaddt nehtf jé, he is not 
one who will leave or drop the matter. 

There is no rule for deciding what verbs may have this form 
of agent. When speaking jokingly one may use this form with 
verbs which do not usually employ it. 

THE PRESENT PaRTICIPLE. 


The present participle of all verbs ends in -da, and is declin- 
able like an adjective in -a. 

All verbs, the root of which ends in a consonant, simply add 
-aa@ to the root. Those verbs whose root ends in a vowel or a 
vowel followed by -h take -nd@a&. With the lst and 2nd personal 
pronoun singular and with the ist personal pronoun plural -a@ is 
replaced by -na, and -né respectively in the Present Indicative- 
For the feminine -n& and -né become -ni and -nia. 


Ezamples. 
Root. Meaning. Present Participle. Meaning ~™ 
mar die. marda& dying. 
tur move. turdaé moving. 
wik be sold. wikda being sold. 
nikal come out. nikajaa coming out. 
pi drink. pindé drinking. 
jit live. jitnda living. 
laih descend. iaihnda descending. 
khl1d stand. khloénda standing. 
pai lie. painda lying. 
sat sleep. saundaéa sleeping. 
bhat turn. bhaunda turning. 
pia make to drink. pianda making to drink. 
bhaja make to run. bhajanda making to run. 
apra cause to reach. apranda causing to reach. 
kar do. karaa doing. 
mar strike. marda striking. 
tor make to move. torda making to move 
daé gZive. daéndaa giving. 
lai take. lainda taking. 
chadd let go. chadada letting go. 
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Root. _Meaning. Present Participle. Meaning. 
wée sell. wéeda selling. 

_ kaddh put out. kaddhda putting out. 
sar burn. sarda burning. 
mor turn. mérda turning. 
bhed moisten. bheonda moistening. 
kha eat. khanda eating. 


Trregular. 


wékh see. wéhnda or wékhda_ seeing. 
akh say. ahnda or akhda saying. 
a. come. aunda coming. 
neha wash. neahaunda washing. 


The present participle is used with h6ea, the past participle 
of héna, to denote a state. 
nakhérda hiea in the state of separating. 


THE Past PAaRTICIPLE. 
Past Participle in -ea or -a. 

Past participles end in -ea or -&, and occasionally in both. It 
is not possible to give such rules as will enable students to 
decide in every case which form to use, but the following will 
perhaps be of some use. (The presence or absence of h makes 
no difference to the rules.) 

(1) Irregular past participles, whether transitive or intransi- 
tive, end in -4, not -ea: traihna, be startled, trattha : sihanna, 
recognise, sihatt& (vut note sihanea in -ea, a regular past 
part.). 

Exceptions: marna, die. moea: jana, go. gea. 

Slight vowel changes are not here considered irregularities. 

(2) The following intransitive verbs whose roots end in & 
consonant have past parts. in -a:— 

bujjhna be extinguished (but note the transitive bujjhna, 
guess, solve, bujjhea): diggna, fall: dubbna, sink: juttna, be 
yoked, harnessed : labbhua, be found (cf. below labbhna, find): 
lagena, be applied, begin: patna, be torn: tuttna, break : 
bhajjn&, break (cf. below bhajjna, run): dhukkna, draw near. 
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The following intrans. verbs have either -a& or -ea :— 

bhajjna, run: bhijjna, get wet: bajjhna, be fastened: 
@hucena, be washed: gijjhna, become accustomed: rijjhna, . 
be cooked: rujjhna, be busy: wajjna@, strike: wijjhna, be 
Pierced: chuttna, escape: khubbhna, stick (in mud, etc ): 
gijjhna and rujjhna have also irreg. past. parts. which of course 
end in -4, gidadha, ruddha: with bhijjnad -ea is rare. 

(3) All regular verbs with roots ending in a vowel, and all 
regular transitive verbs (whether the roots end in a vowel or 
not) have past parts. in -eAa, not -a: khrana, lose, khraeaA : 
ahriihna, drag, dhrthea. 

Exceptions: cubbhna, pierce, cubbha, and cubbhea : labbhna, 
find, labbha and labbhea. 


Verbal Roots ending in g, kh. 

Confusion is sometimes caused by the change of g into g, and 
kh into kh. The following general rules will be a guide :— 

(1) Verbs with roots ending in a single g or kh change g to F=4 
and kh to kh in the simple imperative sing. (net in the -i form), 
and when d, k and n (but net n) follow: thus— 
wékhna, wékhan, wekhaga, but wékh, wékhda wekhke, 


wekhea, wekhna. 
wagna, wagan, wagega, wagi, but wag ja, wagaa, wazgke, 
wagna. : 


So also akhna, say. 

Some people use g throughout in wagna: others say wagke, 
not wagke. 

(2) Verbs with double g or kkh tend to keep gg or kkh 
throughout: so diggna, fall; rakkhna, place; sikkhna, learn. It 
is, however, not uncommon to Say rakhda, rakh, sikhda, 
laggna, begin, generally has past part. laga. likhna, write, 
bhakhna, blaze, do not come under either rule. Thev have 
kh in every part. 

(3) Thecausal forms havegand kh: wakhana, show: akhwa- 
na, be called, cause to be said; sikhana, teach; rakhana have 
placed; wagana, cause to flow. 

Exception: a@&égna, make fall. 
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The causal of leggna drops the g altogether, lana, attach. 
These rules are not strictly adhered to. 


(1) The regular mode of forming the past participle is by 
adding -e& to the root. 


Root. 
mar 
a 
Batt 
tur 
wéc 
hé 


Meaning. 
strike. 
come. 
throw. 
move, go. 
sell. 
become. 


Examples. 
Past Participle. 
marea 
a0ea 
sattea 
turea 
wécea 
h6ea 


(2) Some verbs add only -& to the root. 


Root. 
labbh 
bhajj 
bhajj 


Meaning. 
be obtained. 
be broken. 
run. 


Examples. 


Past Participle. 
labbha and labbhea 


bhajja 
bhajja, bhajje& 


Meaning. 
struck. 

come. 
thrown. 
moved, gone. 
sold. 

become. 


Meaning 
obtained. 
broken. 
run. 


(3) Many verbs, however, form their past participle irregu- 


larly. 


Infinitive. 
leihna 
déna 
wékhna 


bannhna 
nassna 


kharacna 


khiéna 
dhaina 
sanjhénna 
sihanna 


Meaning. 
descend. 
give. 
see. 


bind. 
flee. 


be lost. 


stand. 
fall. 
recognise. 
recognise. 
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Examples. 


‘Past Participle. 
lattha latthea 


ditt 


dittha or wék- 


hea 
baddhna 


nattha or nas- 


sea 
kharacea 
kharata 
khl6ta 
dhattha 
sanjhata 


sihata, sihaner 


Most of them will be found in the following list :— 


} 
Meaning. 
come down. 
given, 
seen. 


bound. 
fled. 


lost. 


stood. 
fallen. 
recognised. 
recognised. 
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infinitive. 
laina 
khanna 
daaihna 
daihna 
traihna 
kina 
guacna 


phasna 


rinnhna 
rujjhna 


winnhna 


pina 
baihna 
janna 
jana 
paina 
pihna 
sanna 
gunnhna 
nahauna 
karna 
marna 
kKk6Ohna 


anna 
sitina 
raihna 
gijjhna 
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Meaning. 
take. 
eat. 
be placed. 


be engaged in. 


be startled. 
speak. 

be lost. 

be entangled. 


cook. 
be occupied. 


pierce. 


drink. 
sit. 
know. 
go. 

lie. 
grind. 
sleep. 
knead. 
bathe. 
do. 
die. 
butcher. 


(not used) bring. 


sew. 


stay. 


become accustomed. gidaha, gijjhea 


75 
Past Participle. Meaning. 
lea taken. 
khadha eaten. 
dadattha placed. 
aeha engaged in- 
trattha startled. 
k6ea spoken. 
guaicea, guata lost. 
phatha, phas- entangled. 
ea. 
ridaha cooked. 
ruadha, ruj- occupied. 
jhea. 
winnhea, wia- pierced. 
aha 
pita drunk. 
baitha sat. 
jata or janea known. 
gea gone. 
pea lain. 
pitha ground. 
sutta slept. 
gudaaha(gunnhea)kneaded. 
nahata bathed. 
kita done. 
méea dead. 
kuttha or butchered. 
kGhea 
anda brought. 
sita sewed. 
reha stayed. 
accustomed. 


The past participle is used with hoea, the past participle of 


hona, become, to denote a state. 


passive. 
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dittha héea seen. phandeé héea beaten. 
gea hoea gone. 


Any past participle may be used as an adjective by adding 
héea to it, e.g., ujre& hoea tha, a deserted place; khadhi hdi 
roti, bread that has been eaten. 

In the Sialkot district instead of the form with héea we find a 
single word made by adding -da& to the past participle, thus :— 
phandeada for phandea& héea. ‘This has fem. phandidi, plur. 
phandédé, fem. phandidia, 


CoNSJUNCTIVE PARTICIPLE. 
‘The conjunctive participle is formed by adding -ké to the root. 


E2xamples. 
Part. Meaning. 
bhajjké having run, or running. 
wékhké having seen. 


When this participle is repeated to express continuance or 
repetition -k6 is omitted the first time, labbh labbhké having 
kept on searching for it. 


THE IMPERATIVE. 
(1) The ordinary imperative in the 2nd person singular 
consists simply of the root of the verb without any termination, 
and in the plural is formed by adding -6 to the root. 


Hxamples. 
imperative. 

Vee ee aN 

Root. Meaning. Second person ‘Second person 
singular. plural. 

a come. - a as. 
kar do. kar karo. 
aé give dé (also Géh) G&S (dehS). 
tur start. tur turd. 
ja go. ja (also j&Ah) j&5 GAS). 
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Exceptions. 
Imperative. 

a a a a a aa 

Root. Meaning. Second person Second person 
singular. plural. 

raih remain. . rauh rauhé. 
laih descend. lauh lauhé. 
pai lie. pau paud. 
lai take. lai laud. 


(2) The polite imperative is formed by adding to the root of 
the verb in the singular -i, and in the plural -ed or -i6. If the 
root ends in a vowel, the terminations are sometimes -wt and 
wed or-wisd. It should be noted that the plural is always more 
polite than the singular, thus this form in order of politeness wil} 
be takkeS,. takké, takki, takk, look. 


E2zamples. 
Polite Imperative. 
coe _ eee 
Root. Meaning. Singular. Plural. Meaning. 
takk see. takki takkeG (-i15) be pleased to look. 
utth get up. utthi utthesd (-16) be pleased to get up. 
a come. iwi Bwed (-15) be pleased to come. 


The plural polite imperative is often used with jé as utthes 
jé, takkea jé. 
AUXILIARY VERB OR VERB SOBSTANTIVE. 
As this is used in the conjugation of ordinary verbs it is 


now given in its simple form contracted, the other forms being 
reserved for fuller treatment. 


Singular. Precent. Plural. 
mai 4 Tam. asi a we are. 
tti S (ai) thou art. tusi 3 you are. 
Sh e (ai) he, she, it is. Sh né they are. 

Past. 

mai s& I was. asi si we were. 
tii sai thou wert. tust sau you were. 
Sh si he, she, it was. Sh san they were. 


It will be seen that it does not vary for gender. 
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The Present Conditional. 


This tense is formed in the singular and second plural by 
adding the parts of the present auxiliary verb to the root. Ifthe 
root ends in a vowel a w is often inserted. It is generally used 
in a sort of suggestive, potential or conditional sense, but in 
proverbs and poetry it often has the meaning of a present tense. 

The third plural is formed by adding -n to the root if the root 
ends in a vowel or a vowel followed by h, np if the root ends in r, 
r, rh, rh, 1], n and -an if it ends in any other consonant. 


Present Conditional Active. 


Person. Singular. Meaning. Plural. Meaning. 
First. kara I may do. kariyé we may do. 
Second kar& thou mayest do. karé you may do. 
Third karé he may do. karn they may do. 
Exceptions. 
Root. Meaning. Third Person Singular. 
pai lie. pawés. 
lai take. lawé6, 1laé. 
sati sleep. siwé. 
bhati turn. bhaiweée. 
Examples. 
mai ki kara ? what am I to do ? 
mai maté marea jawa lest I be beaten. 
jé ssnti Akhea jae if it be said to him. 


TuHeE Past CONDITIONAL TENSE. 


The past conditional tense is formed (1) by using the present 
participle with inflection for number and gender but not for 
person, or (2) by the use of the present conditional with the 
addition of 4. This latter construction is very rare in the first 
singular or third plural. In the case of (1) the second sing. fem. 
ends in -i6. See Syntax, pp. 377-380. 
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mai karda I should have done, (if) I had done. 


tii kardié or thou (fem.) wouldst have done, (if) thou hadst 
kardi done. 


“asi kardé we should have done, (if) we had done. 
For the second singular and the second plural the forms kard3 
(Jem. kardid) and kardeé (fem. kardiS) are extremely common 


Second Form. 


First = rare kariyéd a. 
Second ve kard a karo A. 
Third ae karé a rare. 


The first singular and third plural are heard. 


Examples. 
jé ta aundisd mai taintii deénda. 
If thou (/.) hadst come I would have given thee. 
tusi na mandeéd ta& gall thik si. 
Tf you had not agreed it would have been all right. 
je tust bhajjo 4 ti mar na khasd a. 
Tf you had run you would noi have been beaten. 


THE Future TENSE. 


The future is formed by adding to the present conditional the 
termination g&@ or daa. In the first plural the termination is 
added to the first singular of the present conditional. ga or d& 
varies for number and gender like an adjective in -a. 

Future Tense kar (do). 
mali karé -ga or -da I shall do. 
ti kar&S -gi or -di thou (fem.) wilt do. 


Examples of other Futures. 


Root. Meaning. Third Person Singular Future. 
mar die. maréga. 
ja go. 


jaSea or jawsega. 
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Root. Meaning. Third Person Singular Future. 
pai lie. paégae or pawéga. 
bhatt turn. bhaiwéga. 


They may also end in -da. 


THe Present TENSE. 

The present imperfect tense is formed as in the English ‘‘ lam 
doing *’ by combining the present participle (declined for gender 
and number) with the present tense of the auxiliary verb ‘‘to 
be.’’ The termination -d@ is changed to -na@ for the first and 
second singular and -né for the first plural. 

mai karnaé h&é (or @ or wa) I am doing. 
6h karda e he is doing. 


Pasr ImMperFeoct TENSE. 


The past imperfect tense is formed from the present participle 
by adding the past tense of the verb ‘ to be.’ 


Lvxaniples. 
mai karda sa I was doing. 
ttl karda& sai thou wert doing. 


THe INDEFINITE Past TENSE. 
The indefinite past tense is formed by using the past participle 


without any auxiliary verb. 
(1) In the case of intransitive verbs the noun which forms the 


subject of the verb is put in the nominative case, and the verb 
agrees with it in gender and number. 


Exanvples. 
Indefinite Past Tense. Meaning. 
mai gea I went. 
Sh méea he died. 


The second often takes, -3, fem. -i6, plur. -6, fem. -16, instead of 
-d, etc.: as, j6 ti Ae3 mai tainfi mardigd, if you come, 1 
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will beat you; j6é tur chalid, if you (fem.) are going. Sec 
Syntax, pp. 378-380. 

(2) In the case of transitive verbs the noun which forms the 
subject of the verb is put in the agent case, and the noun which 
forms the object of the verb may be either in the absolute form 
or in the prepositional form with the dative preposition nfi. If 
the object is in the absolute form, the verb agrees with it in 
gender and number; if in the prepositional form with nti, the 
verb maintains unchanged its ending in -&. The rule applies to 
all tenses of transitive verbs formed from the past participle. 
The addition of nti usually makes the noun more definite, 


Examples. 
6s ghora dittha he saw the horse or a2 horse. 
Ss ghodri aitthi he saw the mare or a mare. 
Ss ghoria ditthia he saw mares or the mares. 


6s Zhorié ni dittha he saw the mares (or, less often, he 
saw mares). 


For the forms ending in -3, fem. -i6, plur -e6, fem. -16, see 
Syntax, pp. 378-380. 


THe PerRFecr TENSE. 


The perfect tense is formed from the past participle with the 
present tense of the auxiliary verb ‘‘ to be.’? In the perfect and 
pluperfect tenses if the verb is intransitive, the auxiliary agrees 
with the nominative, if it is transitive it agrees with the object, 
except when the preposition nti is employed after the object, in 
which case the auxiliary is in the third singular. 


Examples. 
Meaning. 
mai aea wa I have come. 
tusi a6 6 you have come. 
Ss kamm kita e he has done the work 


For « I have come”’ defi, contracted from 4ea & is often used, 


but only in addressing those who may be spoken to as tii. 
2) 
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THe PLuepRFECT TENSE. 


The pluperfect tense is similarly formed from the past 
participle with the past tense of the auxiliary verb “tobe.” It 
should be noted that in practice this tense almost always has the 
meaning of a simple past. To express the idea of a pluperfect, 
if it requires clear expression, some adverb of time or other 
such word is usually inserted. 


Examples. 
Meaning. 
mai gea sa I had gone, I went. 
tusi gaié sau you had gone, you went. 
6h kamm kita si he had done the work, he did the work. 


Comrounnp [lr§NsxEs. 


Compound tenses are formed from the present and past 
participles combined with the auxiliary verb h6na (to become). 


Examples. 
Meaning. 
6b kamm karda& howéga or he will be doing the work. 
howéda. 


os kamm kita hiéwéga or he will have done the work. 
howéda. 
kardé hingéd (they will be doing) perhaps 


they do, or no doubt they do 


AUXILIARY VERB, SULSTANTIVE. 


Present Tense (i am, eic.). 


Singular. 
Person. Contracted form. Full form. Emphatic form. Meaning 
First te fb hé hi wd, hai I am. 
wi 
Second -- $€@DN hat hail wé thou art. 
Third -. © (ai) hai hai wé he is. 
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Plural. 
Person. Contracted form. Fullform. Emphaticform. Meaning. 
First sc ot hi hi wi, hai w2 we are. 
Second -- 6 hs hai 6 you are. 
Third .. xné hain hain né they are. 


Note (2).—The singular has another form wé_ wé, wd, with 
emphatic form as above haéwA, haiwé, haiwé. wa and wé are 
used chiefly after the vowel &, as mai kira wi, I am a worm, 
t&i méra bhra wé, you are my brother. 


Note (3).—Another, a specially emphatic form, is really a 
duplication :— 


Singular. Plural. 
First ae .. haidé hd i &, hai i 4. 
Second .. -. hatié hai i 6. 
Third oie -. haiie hain i 6. 


Past Tense. (J was). 


Singular. 

Meaning. 
First ee -. 8&8 or haisa I was. 
Second .. .. sai or haisai thou wast. 
Third ae -. si or haisi he or she was. 

Plural. 

First 3H .. 88 or hais&i we'were. 
Second .. -- sau or haisau you were. 
Third... -. 8&n or haisan they were. 


The mascuiine and feminine are the same throughout. 


PassivE VOICE 
(1) The regular passive is formed by using the past participle 
in -& with the necessary tenses of jana&, go, the past participle 
agreeing in gender and number with the nominative, e.g., oh 


mé@re& géa&, he was heaten or killed; kanak& waddhié geia, 
the wheat was cut. 
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(2) A very common way of forming the passive is to use the 
root of the verb with the required parts of ghattna. Thus ta 
express he was killed, he will be killed, he may be killed, one puts 
the verb ghettna in the past, future, and present subjunctive 
tense, respectively, and prefixes the root mér of the verb 
marn4, kill, thus mar ghatted, mar ghattéga, mar ghatts. 
This method is used chiefly with those transitive verbs which 
have not a special intransitive form. But cases are found even 
with verbs having such forms, as pailid wah ghattié or wage 
geid, the fields have been ploughed. 


Examples. 
Actrve. Passive. 

Infinitive. Meaning. Past Tense. Meaning. 

marna strike, kill. mar ghettea or was killed. 
marea géa. 

wadaddhné cut, waddh ghattea or was cut. 

: waddhea géa. 

bijna sow. bij ghattea or was sown. 
bijea géa. 

gunnhna knead. gunnh ghattea or was kneaded. 
guddha géa. 

saddna eall. saddea géa was called. 

likkhna write. likkh ghattea or was written 
likkhea géa. 

pharna seize. phar ghatte& or was seized. 
pharea géa. 

parhna read. parh ghattea or was read. 


parhea géa. 


Very occasionally one hears ghattna used in the following 
peculiar ways; (2) with an intransitive verb, as, naha ghattea = 
nehata, he washed himself. (77) in an active sense, as. je Sh 
rupayya dé ghatté, if he gives the rupee. This latter seems to 
occur only with the verb déna, give. See also under (4). 

(3) Many transitive verbs, however, as will be explained, have 
a corresponding intransitive verb, which has a passive significa- 
tion. Some of these are given here for convenience. 
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Transitive. Intransitive or Passive. 
Infinitive. Meaning. Infinitive. Meaning. 
wahna plough, wagena be ploughed. 
bhesna moisten. bhijjna be moistened. 
khohna seize. khussna be seized. 
tana heat. tapna be heated. 
phéhna squeeze. phissna be squeezed. 
sarna burn. sarna be burned. 
pihna grind. pisna be ground. 
gunnhna knead. gujjhna be kneaded. 


Indeed almost every intransitive verb which has a correspond - 
ing transitive root may be said to be a passive voice of the 
latter. 

(4) For tenses in which the present participle is used there is 
still another method of forming the passive; this is the employ- 
ment of a passive present participle, the only relic in these dis- 
tricts of the organic passive in -i1. The present participle passive 
is formed by inserting -i between the root of the verb and the 
termination -da. If the root ends in -6 or -& the letter w is 
frequently inserted before the -i. The use of the present parti- 
ciple passive is confined to the third person singular and plural. 
This. participle is employed for the most part to express general 
truths. 

. Examples. 


m6ré k6l6 nehi jaida e I cannot go. 

aif nehi karida e itis not done so, one ought 
not to do so. 

pailiad wahidié n& fields are ploughed. 

akhida hunda si it used to be said. 


dtih hatthd na] chukkiaa howeéga it is probably (as a rule) 
. lifted with two hands. 
but chukkea jawéga it will be lifted with two 
hands. 

Occasionally also ghattna itself receives a passive form as in— 
likkh ghattidé e =likkida oe it is written or one writes. 

See p. xviii last 8 lines: p- xix lines 3 to 10 from foot; and 
Grammar, p. 332, 1 to 6. 
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CONJUGATION OF TRANSITIVE VERB. 


Root dass, show, tell. 

Infinitive dassna, show, showing. 

agent dassanwala, dassti (not used in this particular verb). 

present participle dassda, showing. 

past participle dassea, shown. 

progressive dassda@ hoea, in the act of showing. 

passive participle dassea hoea, shown (or dasseaida in Sialkote, 
and Jammit). 

conjunctive dasské, having shown. 

adverbial participle dassde&, or dassdefi, while or on showing. 


TENSES FORMED FROM THE Root. 


Imperative. 
Singular. , Plural. 
ti dass, show. tusi dassé, show. 
(politer) dassi. dasse6é, or dassed jé. 


dGassi6, or Gassisé jé. 


Present Condttional. 


I may show, I show, shall I show, etc. 


mai dassi. asi dassiyé. 

ti dassé. tust dassé. 

Sh dassé. , 6h dassan. 

Future. 
I shall show. 

mai dassiga or dassida. asi dass&gé or dassidé. 
tt dasséga or dasséda. tust dassdgé or Gassodé. 
oh dasséga@ or dasséda. 6h dassangéd or dassandé. 


TENSES FORMED FROM THE PRESENT PaRTICIPLE. 
(1) Past Conditional. 
(if) I had shown, I should or would have shown. 


mai dassda. asi dassdé. 
tii dassda or dassdé. tusi dassdé or dassded. 
6h dassda. oh dassdé. 
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(2) Present. 
I am showing or I show. 
mai dassna wi, dassna, asi dassne 4. 
dassnaeé ordassna &. 
tii dassna 6. tusI dassde 6. 
oh dassda e. Gh dassdé né. 


(3) Imperfect. 
I was showing. 


mai dassda sa. asi dassde sa. 
ti dassda sat. tus! dassde sau. 
Sh dassd@ si. Gh dassde san. 


TENSES FORMED FROM THE Pasr PaRTICIPLE. 
(1) Past Indefinite. 


I showed. 
mai dassea. asi dassea. 
ti dassea. tus dassea. 
Ss dassea. Shnad dassea. 


(2) Present Perfect. 
I have shown. 


mal dassea e. asi dassea e. 
tii dassea e. tus# dassea e. 
os dassea® e. Shné dassea e. 


(3) Pluperfect. 
1 had shown, I showed. 


mai dassea si. asa dassea si. 
tii dassea si. tus& dassea si. 
Ss dassea si. Shna dassea si. 


(4) Future Perfect. 


1 shall have shown or may have shown. 
maidasseahGwégaorhiwéda. ask dassea ho6wéga or ho6wéda. 
ta dasse& hiwéga ,, oe tusé dassea howéga ee ts 
Ss dasse& hiwéga ., ~ Shné dassea howéga ,,_,, 


See other compound tenses below. 
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RooTrs ENDING IN A VOWEL. 


Tf the root ends in a vowel there will be slight changes or 


alternative forms. 


Thus with apran4a, cause to arrive, we have 


agent apranw4la, past participle apraea, present participle 


apranda. 
Imperative 
polite 


Present cond. 


Future 


Present 


aprai or aprawi. 


aprad or aprawa. 
apraé or aprawé. 
apraé or aprawe. 
apraaga or aprawaga. 
apraéga or apraiwéga. 
apraéga or aprawéga. 
apranuna wa. 

apranna 6. 

apranda e. 


apraes, aprawes, 


aprais or aprwais. 


apraiyé or aprawiyée. 
aprasd or apraw6o. 
apran. 


apraagé or aprawagé. 
apra6égé or aprawodge. 
aprange. 

apranne 4. 

aprande 6. 

aprande né. 


Intransitive verbs differ from transitive only in the past 


tenses. 


turna, walk. 


Past Indefinite. 


mai turea. 


ti tured or tured. 


oh turea. 


Present Perject. 


mai turea wa. 
tai tured é. 
6h turea e. 


Pluperfect. 


mai turea sa. 
tii turea sai. 
6h turea si. 
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asi turé. 
tusi turé or tures. 
Sh turé. 


asi turé a. 
tusi turé 6. 
oh turé né. 


asi turd sa. 
tusi turé sau. 
Gh turé san. 
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Future Perfect. 


mai turea hiwaga or howada. asi turé h6wagé or howddée. 


ti turea hiowéea 
Gh turea howéga 


tusi turé h6wo6gé ,, howddé. 
Sh turé hongé » hondé. 


2 > 


>? 2? 


héna, be or become, used also as auxiliary. 


Imperative 


.. ho hd, how6. 
howi. hiwed, howisd. 


Agent hénwaja, Pres. Part. handa honda, Past Participle héea. 


Present Conditional. . howd. hiéwiyé. 
héwé. hiw6. 
howé. _ hon. 


Future 


.. howaga or h6wada. howagé or howiadé. 
howéga or howédé. howdgé or howddé. 
how6ga or howéda. hébngé or hindé. 


Other tenses are regular, thus mai hunda, hunna wa, hunda 
sf, hoea, hoea wa, hoea sé, h6e& howaga. 

With the tenses of h6na compound tenses may be formed. 

maidassda h6waga I shall be showing or may be showing 

mai dassda hiowa 1 may be showing. 


mai dassea howé 


may have shown. 


I 
maidassea h6wéga_ I shall have shown or may have shown. 
T 


mai dassea& hunda 


might have shown, (if) I had shown. 


With intransitive verbs these last three tenses would be as 


follows :— 


mai turea how4, mai tureé howa4ga, mai turea hunda. 
They are all regular. 
The following will show the chief changes for the feminine :— 


Future 


- mai dassigi or dassfdi, tii dasségi or 


dassédi, Gh dasségi or dassédi. 
asi dassigia or dassAdid, tusi dassogid or 
dass6dia, Sh dassangiad or dassandii. 


Past Conditional. . mai dassdi, tfi dassdi or dassdié, oh dassdi, 


asi dassdiad, tusi dassdia, or dassdid, Sh 
dGassdia. 
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Present -- Mai dassni 4, tii dassni &, Sh dassdi e. 
asi dassnia &, tusi dassdid 5, Sh dassdiaé né. 


Imperfect dassada changes to dassdi and dassdé to dassdia. 

Past. In the past tenses dasse& changes in agreement with 
the object to dassé for the masculine plural and dassi, dassia 
for the feminine singular and plural. 


In intransitive verbs similar changes are made in agreement 
with the nominative, thus turea, went, becomes turé, turi, 
turid. 

It will not be necessary to give the passive voice in full. It is 
perfectly regular. The past tense of jana is irregular, but when 
that is known the rest offers no difficulty, jana makes its past 
gea, plural gaié, feminine gei, geld. 


pharea jana, be seized. 


Present Participle pharea janda, pharida. 

Past Participle pharea gea. 

Conjunctive Participle phare& jaké. 

Imperative pherea jah, jai, jawi, pharé jahs, 
jaws, jawed, jais, jawis. 

Present Conditional pharea j# or jaw or jaa. 

Future pharea jaaga or jawigea. 

Past Conditional pharea janda. 

Present Indicative pharea janna or janna wi. 

Imperfect pharea janda sa. 

Past Indefinite pharea gea. 

Present Perfect pharea goa wa. 

Pluperfect pharea gea& sa. 


Compound tenses may also be formed, as mai pharea gea 
how4ga, 1 may have seen seized. 

The second form of the passive, that with ghattna, is quite 
regular. ghattna is used with the root of the verb. 


mai phar ghattaga I shall be seized. 
mai phar ghatta I may be seized. 
mai phar ghattea I was seized ; and so on. 
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The organic passive participle in id& is a relic of a complete 
Passive inflection. The full passive still exists in some dialects, 
thus we might have ghalina, to be sent, regularly conjugated. 
In ordinary Panjabi, however, the organic passive form is found 
only in the present participle passive and tenses which employ 
the present participle. 


CoMPOUND. VeRBs. 


Compound verbs are of many different kinds and are very 
common. The following are the most frequently employed. 
They are here divided according as they are formed, with the 
root, the infinitive and the present participle. The expression 
of habit does not fall under any of these headings. 


Verbs formed with the root (see also under 5). 


(1) Emphasis or thoroughness or completeness. Sometimes 
the meaning of a verb is intensified by adding to it the root of 
another verb. In such a case the second root only is subject 
to inflection. ‘The important verb, that which gives the real 
meaning, is kept unchanged in the root; the other verb, which 


adds the emphasis, is conjugated. Very often no emphasis is 
apparent. 
Infinitive. Literal meaning. Acquired meaning. 

mar chadana strike-leave. kill. 

mar sattna strike-throw. kill. 

lellaina take-take. take altogether. 

kar chaddna do-leave. finish. 

lea déna take-come-give. bring. 

tur paina go-lie. start. 

baih jana sit-go. sit down 

satt dén& throw-give. throw away. 

a jana come-go. come. 


The root ca or cukk (lift) is often prefixed to another root to 
imply the suddenness or unreasonableness of the action, e.g. Ss 
ca akhea, he up and said, ga} cukk kaddhi, he up and 
abused me. 
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(2) Completion, to express the idea of having finished doing 
something. These are constructed as in (1). There are four 
verbs used, baihna, sit, cukna, finish, raihna, remain, hatna, 
move away. 

hun pi baithé 6? have you finished drinking ? 

mai te 2kh cukea& wa I have finished saying. 

jad 6h kha raihngé when they will have finished eating. 

6h kar hatea he finished doing. 


The use of cukna@ is copied from Urdu, and is therefore less 
common in villages. cukné cannot be used alone. raihna is 
not very common in this sense. hatn@ is still less so. 

(3) Ability expressed by prefixing the root to sakna, be able. 
The construction is as in (1) and (2). sakn@ cannot be used 
by itself. 

ti hal wah sakna & can you plough ? 

Ability is also simply expressed by the passive participle. 

téré k616 inna bhar nehi cukkida, you cannot lift such a 
weight. 

See also the next heading 


Verds formed with the Infinitive. 


These may be divided into twoclasses: (a) those formed with 
the infinitive in its prepositional form. (6) those which inflect the 
infinitive in agreement with the object. 

(3a) Ability. Prepositional infinitive with the verb hdna. 
hun te méré k616 khl6n wi nehi hunda, now I cannot even 
stand. ajj nehi méra jan hunda, I cannot go to-day. 

(4) Permission. Prepositional infinitive with déna, give. 
tent puttan déga, he will let you dig. kanak# nehi waddhan 
dittid, he did not allow the carn to be cut. 

(5) Commencement. Prepositional infinitive with laggna. 
laggna has other senses and frequently it seems to be meaning- 
less. 

Sh kamm Earn lagga we he has begun to work. 

With akhna, say, it has practically no meaning. 6h akkhan 
lagea, he said. 
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laggna& sometimes has a future sense in negative sentences 
or interrogatives implying a negative. It then expresses an 
emphatic negative. 

Sh kadd dhéli watan lagga, when will he change (i.e., he 
will never change) the eight anna bit 2 

6h mannan nehi lagga, he will not agree. 

By prefixing the root of a verb to calna we get the idea of an 
action commencing or about to commence. The roots of turna 
and calnaé when prefixed to paina suggest a similar idea. 


gaddi tur calli the train is about to leave. 
gaddi tur pai the train is leaving, i.e., has begun to 
. move. 
gaddi tur gei the train has gone. 
mé6raé bhra mar callea si my brother was about to die, nearly 
died. 
mar gea he died. 


See also daihna under (9). 
(6) infinitive agreeing with object. 


(6) Wish, desire. 
mai dhar kaddhni nehi cahnda Ido not wish to milk (the cow, 
etc.}. 
dad halla bananiz c&hnna wit I wish to make two ploughs. 


(7) Advisability,duty. The passive participle of c&hna, wish, 
is used with the inflected infinitive. 
6h gallé nehi 2khniaé c&hidia n& one should not say such 

things. 

ment naukar c&hida e I want a servant. 

(8) Necessity. Infinitive with paina or héna. 

jana pawéga it will be necessary to go. 

dané leauné hongé it will be necessary to bring grain. 

Verbs formed with the Present Participle. 


(9) Progression, to express that an act is actually in progress. 
The tenses, chiefly of the present participle (but not the past con- 
ditional) are employed with the past participle of paina. 
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battia peid baldia né lamps are burning. 
tukkar paé khande hongé they will be having their food. 


With tenses other than those of the present participle the idea 
rather changes to that of continuance. 
mai pea khaaga, tii galla pea kar, I shall keep on eating, 
you go on speaking, pea hassé, let him keep on laughing (what 
do I care 2). 
daihna with the prepositional infinitive gives the sense of being 
engaged in and actually doing something. 
ror puttan deha hé6ea e, he is digging kankar. 
ajj Sh kamm nehi kardé? 4 wekh& daihé hodé né, are they 
not working to-day? Look, they are at work. 
(10) Continuance, present participle with raihna, see also 
under (9). 
Sh mal carda reha he continued to graze cattle. 
jé ti turda rawhé if you keep on walking. 


Instead of raihna we may employ jan4 or less often calna. 
These have a shade of meaning different from that of raihna. 
They, especially jana, suggest a parallel course of action. Thus 
mai c6khé@ cir parhda reha, means simply I read for a long 
time, whereas parhda gea would imply that I kept on reading. 
while so-and-so was doing something else (working, etc.), mat 
sunanda jaiga, tii likhda cal, 1 shall keep on relating, you keep 
on writing down. 

Continuance is expressed also by prefixing the root (with -i 
added) to the various parts of jana and calna. 

sund@i cal, keep on telling (fire away !): kamm kari cal, work 
away. 

akhi jah, keep on saying: 6h wagijanda e, he is keeping on 
hurrying away. 

Hanir or REPETITION. 


This idea is expressed in different ways according to the tense. 
The second verb is always karna for the infinitive, imperative, 
present conditional and future, and héna@ for the tenses of the 
present participle. 
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(i) Karna. Infinitive, imperative and present conditional and 
future. Both verbs are put in the same tense. i.e., both are 
infinitive or both imperative, and so on. For the simple 
imperative singular see below. 

jhaté bindé nehi auna kerna& c&hida e, one should not make 
a practice of coming repeatedly. 

tii rinnhé karé ti cangi gall e, if you make a habit of 
doing the cooking it will be a good thing. 

6tthé na hassi kari, do not make a habit of laughing here. 

The imperative has a second construction—the past participle 
with the imperative karna. This is always used in the case 
of the simple imperative singular (i.e., the root). méré kél 
bawhea karé, make a practice of sitting beside me. 

In the future the terminations -ga, etc., of the first verb are 
omitted. mai ghalla kar&ga, I shall make a habit of sending. 

(ii) Hona. Tenses formed from the present participle. ‘Both 
verbs in the same tense. Verb substantive never occurring 
more than once. 
mai masiti parhdaé hundaé sa Iused to read in the mosque. 
6h mucché nehi munandé hundé_thev do not get their mous- 

tache shaved. 
jé Sh kadi ghulda hunda if he had ever been in the 
mai wehnna honna ma. habit of wrestling. 


In connection with the second imperative construction under 
habit ancl repetition above it should be noted— 

(a) that the past participle is indeclinable, thus in bawhea 
kard, bawhea remains unchanged, 

(6) that the past participle is for this purpose always formed 
directly in a regular manner from the root even though no such 
past participle is in ordinary use in the verb, thus we have— 


rinnhea kar make a habit of cooking, 
khléwea kar make a habit of standing, 
nahawea kar make a habit of washing, 


where the ordinary past participles are riddha, khléta, nahata. 
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jana, go. 

A note on jana will perhaps be useful. It has three uses in 
connection with other verbs. 

(1) To form the passive, as Sh phandea gea, he was beaten. 
(See under passive voice.) 

(2) When joined to the root of many intransitive verbs to 
express completeness, it does not add the idea of going—but 
that may be inherent in the root itself. 

Sometimes it is almost meaningless. mukk jana, be finished 
off, bhull jana, iorget, tutt jama, break. The idea of ‘ going ’”’ 
is absent, save in transitive verbs, where it is found. 

(3) Joined to the contracted conjunctive participle of verbs 
of action it retains its meaning of going or moving away. As the 
contracted conj. part. is the same in form as the root, this use 
must be carefully distinguished from (2). In the case of (3) the 
verbs are all verbs of action, i.e., they indicate a definite action, 
and may be either trans. or intrans. Jn the case of (2) they 
are not verbs of action. Tothis statement there are three excep- 
tions. The verbs baihna, sit, auna, come, though indicating 
action fall under (2) and pina, drink, comes under both (2) and 
(3). 

akh jana tell and go: wékh jana, look and go: hat jana, 
go to one side. nass jana, run away: sun jana, hear and go. 
See also Syntax under Conj. Part., p. 375. 

In bhull jana, forget, and @ jana, come, there is no idéa of 
“ going.”’ pi jana, has two senses either with (2) drink up, or 
with (3) drink and go. Contrast mukk gea, it is finished, and 
muka gea, he has finished it and gone. mar gea, he is dead, 
and mar gea e, he has beaten him and gone. 

(4) For phrases like dassi jah, akhda jah, see Compound 
Verbs above, p. 335. 

SYNTAX. 
ORDER or Worvps. 


The normal order of words in Panjabi is, (1) attribute of nomi- 
native, (2) nominative, (3) attribute of object, (4) object, (5) 
adverbs, (6) verb, thus, tera joridar SGhn& ahaned ni k&h dé 

992 
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jogs thakda si? why was your partner forbidding those 
children 2 

The flexibility of conversational Panjabi is, however, extra- 
ordinary, and there is hardly any order in which the words of a 
sentence are not found. The order.changes according to the 
emphasis. 

Thus for 5h jané ki paié kardé sin? what were those men 
doing? we may hear kardé ki san dh jan&é paié? 

Similarly Dina te Gamma lagé aundé né, Dina and Gamma 
ure coming along, may appear as aundé n&é Dina wi laga te 
Gamma wi lega. a 

saré rupaé lagg gaié san, all the rupees were spent. may 
become gaié san rupaé saré lage. 

jé 6s Shuii wékh 164 e te bin pucchea kaddh ditta e, if he has 
seen him and without inquiring turned him out, may be changed 
to j6 6s Shnfi lea e wékh te bin pucchea ditt& e kaddh. 

The difficulty lies in knowing how and when to vary the order 
of a sentence, and only practice and experience can solve the 
problem. 

THE REPETITION OF WoRDs. 

The repetition of words never gives an intensive or emphatic 
sense. It indicates distribution over time or space, or over a 
number of objects, or the English word ‘ nice’ “*nice and 
clean.”’ etc., “Thanda thanda pani’ nice cold water sajri 
sajri malai—nice fresh cream. 

bauht saré tagré tagré khidart, many strong (good) players. 

chéti chéti patthé kutari, quickly cut up the fodder. 

oh ka&hla@ k&@&hla turda e, he walks fast. 

g6das godé (patt patt, lakk lakk) pani si, there was water 
up to the knees (thighs, waist). 

réih mas& cappa cappa jd gitth gitth caura si, the road was 
scarcely a hand breadth or a span broad. 

trai trai sagS car car three each, nay rather four each. 

jané jané di marzi each man’s wish. 

ji ji @a@ jikan ji karé as each person’s desire may be. 

In each of these examples it will be seen that the idea of the 
repeated word is, as it were, spread out over a number of objects 
or over a period of time. 
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The conjunctive participle is repeated to express repetition or 
continuance. Thus phand phandké, having kept on beating : 
suna& sunaké, having kept on relating: 2kh akhké, having 
repeatedly said. 

DovuBtets. 

When words are repeated in a more or less altered form one 
of two ideas seems to be present to the mind, (1) a more or less 
jocular reference to something familiar, and (2) a spreading out of 
the sense for the sake of emphasis. The first case occurs when 
the second word is very slightly altered from the first and is a 
mere jingling repetition of it, the other when the second is a 
totally different word. Of course these two senses merge into 
one another and it would be a mistake to draw any hard and fast 
distinctions. 


gall katth word, matter. jhauthi mithi falsely. 

kinda saihnda& speaking. kuri muci falsely. 

aé duaké having given. jané shané men. 

kar katarké having done. jana khana Tom, Dick and 
bane@ battrea made. Harry. 

akh wékhké having said. inam shinam reward. 

sacci mucci truly. inam im reward. 


The second word in all these cases is interesting. Sometimes 
it is an ordinary Panjabi word ; if so it usually gives up its own 
meaning and merely emphasises the meaning of the first. Thus 
above saihnda, means enduring; duaké, having caused to give; 
katarké, having cut; wékhké, having seen; katthis a Kashmiri 
word not otherwise used in Panjabi, and means the same as gall. 
For the ‘familiar reference’ it is usual to change the first con- 
sonant to sh or prefix sh to an initial vowel. Otherwise the first 
accented vowel may be a changed to & and this is generally done 
if the word already begins with sh. 


THE AGREEMENT oF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


As a rule the verb agrees with its nominative in nu mber and, 
where the form of the verb permits. in gender. 
In the caee of two or more nominatives of different gender the 
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rule is (a) for living things or material objects the verb is 
masculine plural, (6) for abstract nouns iu the case of two or 
more singular nouns, the verb is singular and agrees with the 
word nearest to it. 


6h Gé Ghiz puttar tur gaié his sons and daughters went 
away. 
pagalpuna té béwukifi bari he committed great madness 
kiti and folly. 


tusi addressed to a single person may have a plural masculine 
verb, whether the person be a man or a woman. 

A word denoting a woman, if used for politeness’ sake with 
a plural verb, always has that verb masculine, and in this case 
the attribute of politeness, “ hori,” is almost invariably added. 
The words miss sahb snd mém s&hb may omit hori. An 
adjective preceding one of these words is kept feminine. 
miss sahb or mém sahb @hndéné~ the lady says. 
bébbé hori ri pifijdé né& mother is carding cotton. 
saddi bhain hori bauhkar phérn  oursisterhasbeguntosweep. 

laggé n& 

Two nouns are frequently used together without a conjunction, 
so that they are considered one and take a singular verb, thus— 
6h da kOi dhi puttar nehi_ he has no son or daughter. 

méz kursi datthi hoi e, or méz te kursi datthé hoé né, the 
table and chair have been placed. 

Similarly we have réti tukkar, food, khand caul, sugar and 
rice ; d&l cau}, dal and rice, h&l hakikat, condition or state. 
Such compounds usually take the gender of thesecond component. 
tukkar is masculine, caulis masculine plural, hakikatis feminine, 
but some make the compound hal hakikat masculine. 


PAIRS. 

Most articles which we think of in English as in pairs are 
referred to in Panjabi in the singular unless several pairs are 
meant. ‘The followingcome underthisrule. Vhe gender of each 
word is indicated. 
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tambi (f.), sutthan (f.), salwar (f.), paejama (nm.), ghutanna 
(m.), patliin (f.) are used for various kinds of trousers worn by 
men; patlin being reserved for English trousers. sutthan is 
used also for the baggy trousers worn by Panjabi women. Other 
examples are jutti, shoe or pair of shoes, capli, sandal ; kainci, 
scissors; ucca, tongs, pincers; thus mundé tambi pai, jutti 1Ahi, 
the boy put on his trousers and took off his shoes. Words for 
socks are exceptions, they are generally used in the plural. 
Socks are julab (f., more often jaréb or jaléb), massi f., mauza 
m. Other exceptions are dastana (m.) glove; patia (m.) and 
khréa, (f.) wooden shoe used by Hindus. 


Tur AcEenr Cast. 


When a transitive verb is used in one of the tenses formed from 
the past participle the subject of the sentence is put in the agent 
case and the participle agrees with the object unless the word nti 
intervenes and governs it. This construction is really passive, 
thus mai ikk turumti mari, 1 killed a turumti merlin), is 
properly ‘‘ by me a tucumti was killed.’’ 
6s kitab& parhia hongia he will have read the books. 
méré bhatriyé méré te arzi pai my nephew brought a case 

against me. 
téri majjh ni kise dittha P has any oneseen your buffalo ? 
kina, speak, bd1na, speak, and laggna, begin, bhullna, forget, 
darna, fear,etc., donotofcourse take this transitiveconstruction. 
kehra koea, who spoke 2? 
hun wahn lagga e, now he has begun to plough. 


Compound verbs in which the second verb is intransitive do 
not take the agent construction. Sh kih di manji lai turea, 
whose bed has he taken away. oh gé dé ged, he has given the 
cow and gone. 

The word leauna or laiauné has two past participles, leAanda 
or laiandé, which takes the agent construction, and ledea& or 
laiaea, which does not. 


Forms like phar&!l déni, let oneself be caught, wikha}l déni, 
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appear, let oneself be seen, take the agent construction, thus 
their usage differs from that of corresponding words in Urdu. 

sandhé pharai nehi ditti, sag6 wikhali wi nehi ditti, the 
buffalo did not let himself be caught, he did not even show 
himself. 

If nfi comes after the object the verb ceases to agree with it 
and is put in the masculine singular. 

S6hna kuria nii mat dhia banaea si, I made those ia my 
daughters. 

The infinitival construction with the agent, whereby intention 

or necessity is expressed, is employed equally with transitive 
and intransitive verbs; 6s chéti turna e, he has to walk fast. 


tii bhalké jAna we? are you going to-morrow ? 


THe Genitive CASE. 

The uses of the genitive (formed by means of the preposition 
daa) are very similar to those found in English. The following 
typical phrases which are somewhat different in idiom from 
English should be noted. They indicate the common usage. 


Sh di bari ca&h great desire for it. 

Sh di mhabbat love for him, or, his love. 

bari afsds di gall a matter for regret, a regrettable 
affair. 

kufr qi gall blasphemy. 

méra Ghdaa wair e there is enmity between him and 
me. 

“happy ” daa lafs the word ‘‘ happy.”’ 

cat warhead da four years old. 


é THE Da'rIvE CASE 


The preposition ni generally indicates the dative case. It 
has the sense of to, for, for the sake of. 


6h nti déh give it to him. 

kuri duddh nti gei the girl bas gone for milk. 
mai ténii tear kar dénna wa 1 will get it ready for you. 
mai tenti tear karna wa T will make you ready. 
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nfi is used with verbs of necessity or advisability tint loriaa 
e, you need. ‘i 
Soh nti pand cukkni pawégi, he will have to lift the weight. 
milna, be obtained, meet. and auna, come. in many senses take 
na. 
waté Shnt bahrla mile&é on the way he met a pig. 
ténti kinna aunda e? how much is your share ? 


The idea of possession, expressed in English by ‘‘have’’ is often 


rendered by theauxiliary verb or auna, come, with nti, especially 
if an abstract thing is referred to. 


méré panjha] nii bara gussa my partner got very angry. 


aea 
S6hniti kujjh hdsh nehi he has no sense or consciousness. 
méniti pata nehi lagga I got no trace. 


nii is used in expressions of time, the time at wbich anything 
happened. rat ni, by night, cath dina ni, in four days, athwé 
din nt, on the eighth day. in a week. 


Tue Accusarive CASE. 


This case is formed with or without nti. Nothing but long 
practice will fully show when to insert and whento omit nt. It 
may, however, be said that ni is always employed with proper 
nouns; with other nouns it bas the effect of making more definite 
or of indicating something already referred to or previously 
known. Frequently no meaning can be attached to it. 

Jhandt nti kd) khalharké ill mari, he put Jhandu standing 
beside him and killed a kite. 

ill nti te mar chaddea as for the kite he killed it. 

Compound verbs, having tor the second part an intransitive 
verb, the whole being transitive in sense, take or omit nfi accord- 
ing to the same rules as other verbs. Such verbs are leauna, 
lai jana, lai turna, dé jana, pi jana, etc. 

In the case of cognate accusatives in which the verb and noun 
express the same thought, and of combinations of a noun and a 
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verb in which the two words express a single idea. the noun 
does not take nfi. Such phrases are the following :— 

huré marné or gubbh# mdarnié, to strike’ blows with the 
fist, larai larni, fight a fight, gailhi kaadhnid, give abuse, 
mar khani, receive a beating, jhith marn@, tell a lie. 

Many verbs take two accusatives, such as causative verbs, 
verbs meaning to consider, call, believe, name, teach. Generally 
one noun takes nii and the other omits it. occasionally both 
omit it. 


mundé nfi Arbi parha teach the boy Arabic. 
ti Shnii hafaj manna & you believe him to be a Hafiz 
(one who knows the Quran, 
by heart). 
mai téri beizti apni beizti I consider your dishonour 
samjhna wa. mine. 


If in place of the second noun we have an adjective, it is put 
in the nominative singular masculine; if it ends in -4@ it is put 
in the nominative singular masculine or takes the ending -ef. 


dagdar kuri nii tagreé kita the doctor made the girl well. 
kothi ni bara sOhna bana&ea made the house very beautiful. 


Of course if a noun is understood with the adjective, the~ 
adjective may take the number and gender of that noun, thus 
mai oh @id a@hié nf apnid samjhna wi, consider his daughters 
mine. 


LocatTive Case. 


‘The locative case may be expressed with or without a prepo- 
sition. The presence of an organic locative (without a prepo- 
sition) is a phenomenon of considerable interest. The organic 
locative is used as follows :— 


(i) with words indicating villages, countries, towns or 
other places, to express to at or in, Panjabe, in the : 
Panjab, masiti, in the mosque, Natti, to or in Natt, 
skiilé, at school, Wilaité, in Wilayat (Europe, 
America). Not all such names have an organic 
locative form. 
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(ii) with ordinary nouns to indicate with or in, often to 
indicate the means or instrumentality and seems 
confined to those parts of the body found in pairs, . 
atih hatthi, with two hands, kehri gallé, for what 
reason or matter? s&d@di nazri nehi pea, he did 
not come within our sight (sights), ast galli legg 
paie, we got into matters, we got talking, hattht 
baddhi, with hands joined (in supplication). 

(iii) with words expressive of time and other words, to 
indicate time at or during or after which an event 

ok occurs. wajjt buhT, with doors shut, when doors 
are shut, latth! buhi, when doors are open. These 
two phrases are generally used in connection with 
earthquakes. suttI bandi, when people are asleep. 
ainé, by day, rati, by night, do paihri, at noon. 
panjhi warhi, in 25 years, kehré wélé, at what 
time? kuwé6]é, at a wrong time, late, cht dint, in 
six days. There is a peculiar phrase warhi dinf, 
meaning in a year or every year. 

(iv) with words expressing sums of money, to indicate 
price cath anni watti, at the rate of a watti (two 
ser) for four annas. pa&unY dasi rupai, for nine 
and three quarter rupees. 


Vocative Case. 


‘The special vocative endings are often omitted, the nominative 
forms being used instead of the vocative. The vocative forms 
generally imply o certain degree of familiarity and are not much 
used in polite speech. The vocative ending generally implies 
that the person is addressed as ti, in the second singular. Thus 
we may address a servant or school-boy as Karm Dina, but 
té one requiring a little more ceremony. we should say (if we 
employ the name) ‘‘Karm Din.” For this reason we do not 
usually find the vocative form used with titlesof respect. Wehear 
° Mastar Aziz Ahmad, not Mastar Aziz Ahmada, Sardar Hakim 

Sinh, not Sardar Hakim Sinha. If an adjective agreeing with 
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a noun is given the vocative ending the noun must have it also, 
but the noun may have it while the adjective has the ordinary 
prepositional termination. Thus we may have mére6 bhrawé, 
méré bhraw6, but not méred bra. 


A descriptive noun or adjective is sometimes put in the plural ig 
for the sake of ceremony even when only one person is addressed. — 
Thus badshahé, z6raward, O kings, despotic ones. meaning © 
simply ‘ you who in comparison with me are a king, you who are 
so insistent.’ 


— 


The ending -ea. 

(n certain cases where in Urdu we should have the oblique 
singular in -6 or the absolute form in -& we find in Panjabi a _ 
form ending in -ea. It 1s confined to participles and adjectives 
ending in -& The chiet cascs are the following :— 

(lL) when the participle or adjective is complementary to a — 
subject in the agent case, as— 
tii te leged jana si you were to go on. 
mai turdead turdeaé Shnt dittha Isaw him while I was walking. 


(2) when in logical agreement with an infinitive, or with some 
subject not expressed in the impersonal construction of t! 
infinitive or passive participle. 
diggdea i sawar howida e one becomes a rider by falling. 
m6éré k6]6 siddhe& nehi khlén_ I cannot stand straight. 

hunda 


niwe& hoké jana si one should have gone stooping. 
siddhea nehi khlota janda or it is net possible to stand 
siddhe& nehi khlowida e straight. 


(3) in logical agreement with an object which has nif after it. 
(See also under past participle.) 


ohnil tagreé karna to make him well. “ye 
mai Shnii turded dittha I saw him walking. Cf. (1) 
above. 
menii 6tthé AeA cir warhé h6é it is four years since I came 
né here. ' 
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(4) in agreement with a nominative this construction is 
sometimes found to indicate a state. Generally, however, the 
participle is nominative. 
maiparhanded parhandeadaea I came here immediately after 

teaching him. (lit. I came 
while teaching him.) 
hassded hassded lagaé janda si he was going along laughing. 


(5) with the preposition bin, bijn, bina, bajhs, without. 


bin khadhea& without eating. 
pitea bina ai she came without drinking. 


Personal Pronouns. 

Order. Pronouns of the first person usually precede those of 
the second and third persons, those of the second usually precede 
those of the third, similarly first and second personal pronouns 
usually precede nouns. 

mai tii lagé jaige you and 1] will go. 
maite méri wauhtigaisé my wife and I went. 


In the dativeand accusative personal pronounsal ways take the 
preposition nii except in the case of the third personal pronouns 
which may omit it if the thing referred to is not a person. 

mai 6h mallaga I shall take possession of that. 

The i or hi (or -6) of emphasis, when used with personal pro- 
nouns, always follows the preposition nt except in the case of 
the third singular. 

méniti i 24khea he said it to me. 
osé nti marea he struck him. 


in the case of other prepositions the particle of emphasis 
precedes the preposition. 

For the use of the pronouns with jeha jéddha see under 
adjectives. 

ATTRIBUTIVE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

When an attributive noun or adjective is used with a personal 
pronoun the pronouns retain their ordinary case forms except in 
the first and second pronoun, and if there is a preposition. the 
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attributive adjective comes between the pronoun and the 

preposition. 

6s bhalémanas sara iragarle&a he. worthy man, disposed of 
(used up, etc.) all. 


First and second persons. In the singular the genitive is used 
except in the agent case where the ordinary agent form is found : 
thus— 
mali garib ki Akhna@ si what could I, poor man, say ? 
mé6ré garib da of me poor man. 


In the dative and accusative singular we find the two forms. 
ménii garib ni, téni garib ni, and méré garib nil, téré garib 
nti, to me poor man, to you poor man; that is, the ordinary 
genitive form may precede the adfective. 
In the plural either the genitive form or the form used for the 
agent precedes the adjective, thus— 
siddead satea& héoea nii to us worried persons. 
tusé badshahad nit to you kings (great men). 


The forms sathé and tuh&thd become as& thd and tusa& thd, 
saddea . . thd, tuhaiddea . .thd; as tusd janea thé, from you men. 
in this case the thé may be replaced by thi and t3, which are not 
comnion with the simple words s&thd and tuhathé; methd and 
tethd become méré. .thd and téré. . thd, thd being replaceable 
by thi and t&. 

Usr oF ti anp tusi. 

There is sometimes a little difficulty in the use of ti and tust 
in addressing single individuals. The following rules may be of 
some assistance; all servants, all ordinary school-boys and 
school-girls. all ordinary villagers, and all persons more or less 
corresponding in rank to these, such as common policemen, small 
shopkeepers, should be addressed as tfi. Persons of higher rank 
such as village officials (zaildars, patwaris), clerks in offices, 
teachers in schools (except sometimes the lower teachers), city 
officials, bigger shopkeepers and all others of corresponding rank 
should be addressed as tust. 

When there is a doubt it is better co err on the side of extra 
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ceremony, but the practice among some of speaking to servants 
and school-boys and school-girls as tusi is to be deprecated. 
However usage varies here. 

The word hori, see p. 292, is always masculine plural even 
when referring to women : thus— 

tuhaddi bhain hori a6 né, your sister has come, where 
tuhiddi is feminine in agreement with bhain and yet hori 
attracts the verb into the masculine. Without hori the sentence 
would be tuhaddi bhain fie. For polite reference to a woman 
it is generally necessary to insert hori. 

Sometimeg hori has the effect suggesting someone’s family 
instead of merely the person himself. This is especially the case 
if the word is used with a junior member of the family. Thus 
Kutbé horé di jhoti may mean, and if Qutba is a junior member 
of the family, probably will mean, not Qutba’s buffalo calf, but 
one belonging to Qutba’s family. 


PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


Very frequent use is made of pronominal suffixes which are 
sometimes added at the end of a word, with or without change in 
the ending of the word, and aresometimes used independently; in 
the future tense they are often infixes, being inserted in the 
middle of the word. They indicate personal pronouns. The 
characteristic letters are as follows :— 


Person. ; Singular. Plural. 
Second 2% -. <i, -i, -4, f, jé 
Third as -. 8-, -8sti né, n& 


There are no suffixes for the first person. It should be noted 
that the suffixes must be used instead of, not along with, the pro- 
noun or noun to which they refer. Thus one may say mal 
mariga I will beat thee, or mai ténti maraga, but not mai tént 
martga, for in that case the -fi in martiga and the tént would 
both mean ‘thee’ and there would be redundancy. They are 
never used reflexively. 

Suffixes are employed : 


(i) to indicate the object, direct or indirect, 
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) to indicate possession or connection, 

) with the past tenses of transitive verbs to indicate the 
agent or subject of the verb, 

(iv) for the second person, singular and plural, to indicate 

the person addressed. 


( 
i 


ii 
ii 


( 


It isusually quite easy to know which of these meanings is in- 
tended ; thus in dé sii dhéli, give him eight annas, sti means to 
him. in mar st, beat him! st is him, in dd bhra& sii indicates 
possession, two brothers are to him. 

The second plural suffix is always jé, that of the third singular 
sti, the u being sometimes pronounced so short that the suffix 
becomes:s, the third plural suffix is né, or né._ It is né when it 
is a separate word or when r, r, rh, rh precede it. This becomes 
né or né in the infixes for the future. See below. 

The suffix for the second singular varies as follows :— 

The second singular suffix for the agent is—i if the verb is sin- 
gular, - iif the verb is plural. When it is not the agent it varies 
according to the number and persen of the nominative of the 
sentence. If the nominative is‘first person, singular or plural, 
the suffix is -, if the nominative is third person singular, it is -i 
if plural -i. Finally -iis always changed to -a, if the preceding 
vowel is itselfi, thus instead of kii, we have ki 4, what is it. etc. 

Infixes are found only in the future. The following cases are 


common— 
mai keddhtga T shall expel thee. 
6h kaddhiga he will expel thee. 
mai marjéga T shall beat you. 
6h marjéga he will beat vou. 
6h kaddhsiiga he will expel him. 
Sh kadadhnégea he will expel them. 
asi kaddhfigé we shall expel thee. 
Sh kaddhnigé they will expel thee. 
asi marjiégé we shall beat you. 
6h marjége they will beat you. 
6h kaddkbstigé they will expel him. 
oh kaddadhnégs they will expel them. 
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Similarly for other verbs; some of these are commoner than 
others, and generally speaking the beginner would do well to 
watch for these suffixes or infixes and use those which he hears. 

In the present conditional there are only two cases common, @& 
first singular nominative with a second singular suffix and a 
third singular nominative with a second singular suffix. Thus 
mai ki karfi, what shall I do in thy affair? pir pawi, pain be to 
thee (abuse). sii and né, the suffixes for the third singular and 
plural, and jé the suffix for the second plural, may in addition 
to the above examples, be used as separate words following the 
different parts of the future and present conditional. 

Theauxiliary verb shows the following changes. The present 
tense is omitted altogether in favour of the suffix, except when 
the verb is emphatic in which case the word hai is used for all 
persons and numbers followed by the suffix. In the past tense 
suffixes are added only to si and sa, which both become sa before 
the suffix, and to sin which can take two suffixes, the second 
singular, becoming sani, and the third plural, becoming sané. 

In a clause containing a transitive verb in any of the tenses 
formed withthe past participle, the suffix indicates the agent and 
not the object, ete. Thus we may say mai maréga su, I shall 
beat him, but not as a rule mai marea st, I beat him. This 
should be mat S6snfii mareaé. The violations of this rule are 
infrequent and it does seem safe to consider them as regular 
usage. 

Exception: the lst sing. or plur. agent with 2nd sing. or 
plur. pronominal suffix, is fairly common in the pluperfect and 
infin., and is sometimes heard in the past indef. and pres. perf. 


Seconp SInaquLnarR SUFFIX. 
(i) with the nominative of the verb in the first person 
singular or plural. 
mat marti kutttiga I shall beat and belabour thee. 


asi khloté héé i (I tell thee) we are standing. 

aea ti (1 tell thee) I am coming (lit. have come), 

saréd jhallé fi we are all mad (I tell thee); but saré 
jhallé ni they are all mad (see under 
iii). 
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asi jhallé te hai & mad we certainly are. 
(ii) with the nominative in the third singular. 


bera rurhi=téra béra rurhéd may thy boat be carried away, 
perdition take thee. 


goli laggi=tenii gdli laggS a bullet strike thee, perdition 


: take thee. 
oh marigaé = Sh tenii maréga he will strike thee. 
bhra a&awigaé thy brother will come. 


lambardar iwi jawi kariga& the village headman will come 
and go (to and from thy house). 

roti hai i hast thou got bread ? 

ki &, ped 4e& 1P what is it (I ask thee), or what 
is the matter with thee, has thy 
father come 2 


(iii) with third plural nominative. 


paisé labbh gaie nf didst thou get the pice ? 

paisé labbh gaie sani hadst thou got the Pice ? 

saré jhallé nf (I tell thee) they are all mad. 

na jai, marnigs do not go, they will beat thee. 
(iv) as agent. : 

roti khadhi a hast thou eaten bread (i.e., thy 

food) ? 
ki &khea 1, pind jana i what didst thou say, has thou to 


go to the village ? 
ki akhea sai, kurinaélkharni what didst thou say, hadst thou 
sai to take the girl with thee ? 
Second plural suffix—always jé. 
Stthéd ds je (I say to you) there are two there. 
maf &ea jé (I say to you) I have come, am 
; coming. 
be will come to you and beat you 
(aujéga for ajégaé). 
ki j6, takkrea nehf jé what is it, did he not meet you ? 
akhna ki saj6 what had you to say or what 
ought you to have said ? 
turna jé are you going to walk ? 


oh aujéga to marjéga 
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Third singular, sft or s. 
lai & sti, d@ st pauli 


ikk kuri su te dd puttar sti 
ghar geil hosugi 
austiiga te marstiga. 


mai nehi sft ge& pind. 

jad wékhéga efi ti &akhf st 

bhra gea sii mar te bdbbsd 
hdgei sti bamar 

a6 kuria s& sti ikk mar gei 
3a sth 

ki akhe& sf or ki dkheds 

kitthS aunad sa 


113 


bring him, give him a four-anna 
bit. 

he has one daughter and two sons. 

she will have gone to his house. 

he will come to him and beat 
him. 

I did not go to him to the village. 

when thou seest him say to him. 

his brother hasdiedand his mother 
has got ill. 

he had two girls, one died. 


what did he say ? 
where has he to come from, where 
is he coming from ? 


Third plural né or né (as a separate word always né). 


kas carhi né, dehé né dawai 


mamma mar gea né 

awéda te marnéda 

hup jana né kd paihlé jaua 
sané6é 

akheasanéP akhea i honéga 


they have got fever, give them 
medicine. 

their mother’s brother has died. 

if he comes he will beat them. 

have they to go now or had they 
to go before. 

did they say so? (yes, doubtless) 
they will have said so. 


‘The following differences should be noted :—aunna S, thou art 


coming: aunad i, hast thou to come? aund& i, I ask thee is he 
coming: kitths fea 6, whence hast thou come? kitthS aea i 
whence has he come (I ask thee) : kitths 421 &, whence hast thou 
(feminine) come? kitth3 ai 4, I ask thee whence has she come. 
PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES, pp. 348-351. 

‘To avoid confusion it should be remembered that, while 
these suffixes never indicate the nominative case, they do 
indicate the agent case, which Europeans often think of as the 
nominative. As the use of the suffixes is always found difficult 

23 
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it will be well to give the conjugation of the whole verb with 
the suffixes attached. Some parts do not usually take a suffix, 
but usage on this point is not invariable. 


Wire AuxiILiaRyY VERB O&8 VERB SUBSTANTIVE. 


Exampies. 
mai sajjan iP I ask thee, am I a friend ? 
mal sajjan st, I am his friend. 
ti nanan st ? art thou her sister-in-law ? 
asi jhalle t, I tel] thee we are mad. 


Present Tense 


Person. Possible suffixes. Possible suffixes. 

Singular. Plural. 
First .-. Qmai) &, je, st, ne, (asi) &, je, sti, ne. 
Second.. (tt) st, ne, (tusi) st, ne. 
Third .. (oh) i, (or @),je,sa, (oh) ni, je, st, ne. 

ne, 
Emphatic. 

First .. hai &, je, hai fi, je. 
Second.. none, none. 
Third .. hai i, je, st, ne, hain ni, je, sii, ne. 


Past Tense. 


First .. Qmai)saje,sast, sine, (asi) saije, sast, sane. 

Second.. ti, none. tusi, none. 

Third .. (oh) sai, saje, sasti, (oh) sani, sAje, sasa, sane. 
sane. 


Wir TRANSITIVE VERBS. 
Suffixes with dassna, show. 
Imperative. 
ti dass or dassi st, ne, tusi dasso or dasseo sii, ne. 


Present Conditional, I may show, etc. 


mai dassti, dass& je, sti, ne, asi dassiye je, sii, ne (not fi). 
tii dassé sfi, ne, tusif dasso sii, ne. 
oh dassi, dasse je, sii, ne, oh dassan f, je, sfi, ne. 
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Future, I shall show. 

mai dass& -ga& (fom. -gi) je, sti, ne: also’ dessti -8 (fem. -gi), 
dassjega (f. -gi). 

tii dassé-ga@ (f. -gi) si, ne. 

oh dasse-ga& (f. -gi) je, si, ne: dassiga, dassjega, dasstiga, 
dassné-g@ Cf. -g1). 

asi dassige je, su, ne (i. -gid): dasstige, dassjege (f. -gid). 

tusi dassoge sti, ne (f. -gid). 

oh dassange je, st, ne (f. -gii): dassnige, dassjege, dasstige, 
dassnége Cf. -gia). 
The future may also end in -da, -di, -de, -diad. 


Past Condittonal, J should show, if I showed, etc. 


Suffixes are used only with the -o forms: see Grammar, 
pp. 378-381. 
mati dass-do (f. -dio) i, je, sti, ne. 
tti dass-do6 (f. -did) st, ne. 
oh dass-do (f. -dio) i, je, sti, ne. 
asi, none. 
tusi dass-deo (f. dio) st, ne. 
oh dass-déo (f. -aid) nif, je, si, ne. 


Present Indicative, I am showing, I show. 
mai dass-na ii, dass-da je, si, ne: f. -ni i, -di je, s@, ne. 
tii dass-da st, ne: f. -di si, ne. 


oh dass-da@ i, je, si, ne: f. -di &, je, sii, ne. 


Im perfect. 

mai dass-da (f. -di) sAje, sisi, sane. 

tii dassda sasti: f. dassdi sast. 

oh dass-da (f. -di) sai,’ saje, sasii, sane. 

asi dass-de (f. -did) saje, sash, sine. 

tusi dass-de (f. -dii) sast, sine. 

oh dass-de (f. -did) sani, sije, sisi, sane. 

In the past indefinite, present perfect, pluperfect and future 

perfect of transitive verbs, tenses in which the Passive parti- 
ciple is used, agreement is with the logical object (except, of 
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course, where agreement is blocked by nii), and the use of 
pronom. suff. is generally confined to the 3rd sing. and plur. 
suffixes to indicate the agent. Occasionally the 2nd sing. and 
plur. suffixes are used when the logical nominative is mat 
or as& to express the idea ‘‘ I am (or we are) speaking to thee ” 
or ‘‘ you” 
Note.—To express the simple past with a suffix.we must use 
the -o form or the pluperfect. The ordinary past if followed 
by a buffix, has the force of a present perfect. 


Present Perfect. 


The following cases therefore arise :— 


mali tukker khadha i (je), I tell thee (you) that I have 
eaten my food. 

mai roti khéa@hi & (je), I tell thee (you) I have eaten 
bread. 

maids paraunthe khadheni(je), . . . . two chapatis (masc.). 

mati dé rotiad khadhié ni (je), - . . . two chapatis (fem.). 

Instead of mai we may have asi, we. 

tukkar khadha sG (ne), he has (they have) eaten food. 

roti khadhi sii (me), . . . . bread. 

das paunthe khadhe sti (ne), . . +. . two chapatis (masce.). 

ad rotia khadhiaé si (ne), . . . . two chapatis (fem.). 


For the simple past use -o forms or pluperfect, tukkar 
khadho si (ne), he (they) ate food: roti khadhio sti (me), 
he (they) ate bread. 


Pluperfect (also means simple past). 


‘The above sentences will become— 
mai or ask khadahé sai (saje), I etc. ate or had eaten. 


mai or as& khadhi sai (saje), do. do. 

mai or asé khadhe sani (saje), do. do. 

mai or asé khadhié sani (saje), do. do. 

khadaha (fem. khaédhi) sas or he (they) ate or had eaten. 
s&ne, 

khadhe(f.khadbiad) saistt orséne, do. do. 
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Future Perfect. 


mal khadhé howiga (hojega), I tell thee (you) that I shall 
have eaten. 
mai Khaadhi howigi (hojegi), do. with fem. sing. object. 
mai khadhe honfge (hojege), do. withmasc. plur, object. 
mai khadhié honigié (hojegii), do. with fem. plur. object. 
So also with as&, we. 


khadha hostiga (honega), he (they) will have eaten. 

khadhi hostgi chonegi), do. fem. sing. object. 
khadhe hosiige (honége), do. masc. plur. object 
khadhié hosigi£ (honégia), do. fem. plur. object. 


If the future in -da@ is used the forms will be howida, howi- 
ai, hostida, honédifi, etc., with a substituted for g. 
The suffixes may also follow the verb as mentioned above. 


Infinitive. 
mai tukkar khana i (je), 1 tell thee (you) I have to eat 
food, 
mai roti khani & Ge), do. fem. sing. object. 
mai khane nf (je), do. masce. plur. object. 
mai khanié nf (je), do. fem. plur. object. 


and soon. The infinitive may be used all through the present, 
past and future exactly in the same way as kha&dha except 
that khana, khani, khane, khania occur instead of khadha, 
khadhi, khadhe, khadhi#: thus— 


asi rotid khanif siije, we tell you that we had to eat 
chapatis. 

paraunthe khane sane, they had to eat chapatis 
(masc. plur.). 

mai cau] khane honfge, I tell thee I shall have to eat 
Tice. 

rotid khanié hostdid, he will have to eat chapatis. 


Wits INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 


The only difference is in the past tenses where with intransitive 
verbs the agent case is not used. It must be observed that 
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even in intr. verbs the agent case is regularly found with the 
agent -infinitive, thus— 


kikan turna sasit ? how was he to walk 2 
rotid laike jania ne. they have to take the chapatis 
and go. 


Here we should have expected jana ne, but the infin, is 
attracted into the form of the noun which is the object of laike: 
see Grammar, p. 372. 

Present Perfect. 


Examples :— 
mai gea G, T tell thee I have gone. : n 
mai ge& sa ghar, I have gone to his house. : 

We get the following forms (using gea, went)— 
mai gea ti, je, si, ne. asi gae fi, je, st, ne. 
tai gea&, si, ne, tiisi gae sii, ne. 
oh ged i, je, sti, ne, oh gae ni, je, sa, ne. 

Fem. change ge& to gei and gea to gei& otherwise exactly 
the same except that 3rd sing. is gei 2, not gel 1. 

Simple past: use -o forms :— 
jan& geo st ghar, the man went to his house. 
janani geio st ghar, the woman went to his house. ¥ 

Pluperfect (also means sitaple past). 
maigea (f. gsei)saje,sast, sane, asi gae Cf. gela) saje,saist, sane. 
ti gea Cf. gei) sast, sane, tusi gae (f. gei#) sasti, sine. 
oh ge& (geil) s&i, sAje, sast, ohgae cf. geia) sani, saje, sast, 
sane, sane. 
Puture. 

In addition to the following forms we may have mai gea 
howagaé i, oh gea howega je, etc., with the pronom. suffixes 
after the verb. 5 

mai gea& hotiga, hojeg2: fem. gei hotigi, hojegi. 

ta, none. 

oh ges howiga, hojega, hostga, honéga: fem. gei howigi, 
etc. 
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asi gae hotige, hojege: fem. geiad hotigia, hojegia. 

tusi, none. 

oh gae honige, hojege, hostige, honége : fem. geia honigia, 
ete. 


PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES IN NEGATIVE SENTENCES. 

With the negative n&: (for the interrogative na, and nehi n& 
see lower down). The rule is the same as for affirmative 
sentences. na comes before the verb as a rule, occasionally 
after the suffix, in which case it is strongly accented. 


je n& mardo st, if he had not struck him. 
dittha st na, he has 2o#¢ seen him. 
akhi si na, do not say it to him. 


The second and third sentences. if n& is unaccented, will 
mean “ he has seen him. hasn’t he ?’’ and ‘‘ just say it to him, 
won’t you ?” 

With the negutive nehi. Two cases arise— 

(1) Tenses not containing the past auxiliary sa, sé, si, etc. 

(i) First rule—The suffix follows nehi (almost always). 
nehi je bhannea ? did you not break it ? 
nehi st hikken lage, they will not drive it out. 


(ii) Second rule.—The 2nd sing. suffix is always 6, no matter 
what it was in the affirmative sentence. 


labbha i? hast thoufoundit? labbhi a? (fem. object). 


nehi 6 labbha (labbhi) P hast thou not found it ? 
labbhe ni (fem. labbhid)t hast thou found them ? 
nehi oO labbhe (Labbhid) ? hast thou not found them 2 
mai dassna t, I am telling thee. 

mai nehi 6 dassda, 1 will not tell thee. 


(2) Tenses with past auxiliary. 
Rule.—The suffix is attached to sa, si, etc... which become, 


as in affirmative sentences, sai, sani, saje, sisi. sine. These 
words are preceded by nehi. 


nehi sai murna ? wert thou not going to stop 2? 
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Onaccented interrogative na. 
Rule.—The na follows the suffix. 
hune changné i, na? you’re going to prune now, 


aren’t you ? 
Interrogative nehi na. 


Rule.—The suffix generally comes between nehi and na; 
nehi 6 n& digga? Iam asking thee, it has not fallen, has it ? 
Cf. nehi 6 na digga, thou hast not fallen, hast thou 2 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


Interrogative pronouns are often used in place of a negative : 


mai ehnfi ki kara& what shall I do with it, i.e. it is 
of no use to me. 

6h da& kitthé inna akl e he has not got so much sense 
(ak1 also feminine). _ 

6h kadé wahn lagga he will never plough. 


ki, unlike the Urdu kya, is never used merely to indicate a 
question, nor is ki employed in the sense of whether. .or, Urdu 
kya..kya. For that Panjabi uses bhawS..bhawé. 

kya is sometimes used along with adjectives in interjections 
with the sense how, this— 

kya sGhni gall or kehi sohni gall, what a good thing! 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


The indefinite pronouns are K6i, some one, any one, and kujjh 
something, anything. The following examples illustrate p. 293. 

kK6i ki Gea (sing. verb}, some people, very few people came. 

kujjh kujjh e, theve is a little. 

k6i nehi Zea, no one came; kujjh nehi mile&, nothing was 
obtained. 

k6i .. K6i (both singular) Some .. others, thus k6i mann@a 
we, kdi nehi mannda, some agree, others do not. 

kOi ne KG6i hiwéga, there will be someone or other ; kujjh na 
kujjh miléga, you will get something or other. 

k6i is sometimes used with the sense of ‘ about’ in connection 
with numbers or measures of any kind, such as time, quantity, 
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etc. In this sense itisneverdeclined. It is often contracted to 
ku, ko. 


k6i ghainté nti in about an hour. 
éh ko catih wattid d& bhar this is about four wattis (eight 
hiwéga ser) in weight. 


A word ku, whether this or another, with the same meaning, 
often follows numbers, andthe words kinna, inna, kédda, 6ada. 
kinna ku hé6wéga4 ? trai ku How much will there be ? About 

sér howéga. three ser. 


k6i nehf is sometimes used with the sense of not at all, as— 


chimb2@ te k6i nehf sea the washerman hasnotcomeatal}l. 
Gangt te kdi nehi 4cea Gangu has not come at all. 


REFLEXIVE PRONOUN. 


In the nominative this is merely emphatic, giving the sense of 
myself, yourself, himself, themselves, ete. In the oblique cases 
it is really reflexive. The nominative is 4pé, api, apti, a2pé or 
ap. Inthe prepositional case apn@ is used, except in the accu - 
sative or dative where apné ap ni is the form found. 

The oblique cases of the reflexive pronoun are used whenever 
the reference is to thenominative of thesentence. Theordinary 
pronouns méra, tuhadda, Shnd da, etc., must not be used in a 
reflexive sense. 


Pira Shdi panjali apni Pira considers his (the other 


samjhda e man’s) yoke his own. 
tus4 mériléllinti apna karké you have kept my lamb, consider- 
rakkhea ing it your own. 


6h 2pé jaké apna bandobast karangé, apne ap nii te jhallea 
nehi na samjhdé, they will go themselves and make their own 
arrangement. they do not consider themselves idiots. 

When the reflexive pronoun is in apposition with a noun or 
pronoun it is often kept in the nominative even though the other 
word is in the prepositional, thus— 


sanfi 4pii Panjabi nehf aundi, we ourselvesdonot know Panjabi, 
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If the preposition takes the genitive of a noun or pronoun the 
genitive apna is generally employed. as s&8ddé apné k6] kujjh 
nehi e, we ourselves have nothing. 

This pronoun often basthesenseot without assistance. by itself, 
etc., Apé wall ho jaéda, it will get well by itself. 

apna isoften used for one’s own where one might expect saadda 
or méra or tuhadda, thus— 

&éh te apna e, this isour own. Ora servant will say 6h apna 
méc e. meaning this is our table. i.e., it belongs to the house. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

né, by. is used only as the sign of the agent. Some Panjabis 
never use it at all. It should not be used with pronouns 
although speakers under the influence of Urdu do so use it. 

-3 is added to the singular of nouns (never to the plural except 
names of villages). and words used as nouns, such as adjectives, 
infinitives, etc., to adverbs and to other prepositions. Ithas the 
sense of ‘from’ in time and place, and sometimes is practically 
meaningless. 

For the plural] of nouns a detached preposition is employed 
thus ghard from the house: ghara thé, from the houses. 

The changes produced in nouns by the addition of -6 have been 
explained under the heading of declension of nouns, p. 278. 

The adverbs of place 6tthé, Stthéd, jitths, kitthé. kitale, 
kite, kidhare, utté, aggé, picché, drop the final e before -3. 
When one of these words is used with the preposition da, it com- 
monly though not invariably takes the suffix -3 before the da, 
thus 

StthS aa jana, a man from there, 6tth6 di gall,a matter 
belonging to here. Wealso have Stthé da jana, 6tthé di gall. 





Other examples with adverbs are :— 


sahmnesé- from in front. néres from near. 
uttd from above. aggd from before. 
banned from outside. pared from beyond. 


In the following -6 seems to have no meaning :-— 


odd then, jadS when, tad3 then, 
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also wallé in the phrase méré wallS wékhda e, he is looking 
at me. 

-3 and the detached prepositions th6, t6, thi, te, have in addi- 
tion to the meaning of from in time and place, the meanings of 
‘from’ in free from, get well (from sickness), prevent (from), be 
evident (from), escape (from), deny (from), refuse (from), refrain 
(from), fear (from), ask (from), source (from in time or place). 

-3, however, has not the sense which these others have of ‘than’ 
in comparison.‘ to’ insuperiority or inferiority to, or the sense of 
‘for’ in prices (for so much) or exchange. -3 may be used along 
with nal incomparison, m6éré naj6, than 1. k515 may frequently 
be used for these prepositions. 


aund inkar kita, aun td he refused to come. 

inkar kita 
panjz paisei t5 milea it was obtained for five pice. 
tuhaths wadada e bigger than vou. 


bimari6é wall h6ea he has got well from his sickness. 
jand marea gea, he was beaten from his life. i.e. killed. 
methS or méré k615 kasir héea, I have committed a fault. 


waihré t6 wachéra wataea exchanged a foal for a calf. 


té, utté, on, upon, is sometimes used where we should expect 
another preposition, thus— 


kKhih té, at the well, tala td, at the tank, hatti utté, at the shop. 
méré té arzi pai 
apni gall te wi khlowea kar 
hukm utté6 calna 


he brought a case against me. 
stick to vour position or word. 
to keep an order. 
6h dé té karz carh gea he got into debt. 


kis6 te Ashik hona, be in love with someone. Ashik has the 
oriental sense of love. 

nal is used for ‘ with’ of contiguity, also tor ‘ with or other 
prepositions compounded with verbs, e.g., fight with, work with, 
deal with (treat well or ill) speak to (with), feel disgust at (with), 
be pieased or displeased with, tie to, unite with, love, come into 
contact with. 

waibra rakkh nal bannhi tie the calf to a tree. 

puttar n&} pari mhabbat kiti loved his son much. 
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oh di sutthan nal méra pair my foot touched his trousers. 
lage gea. 
caliyé nal6 nal let us go together. 
Abstract nouns compounded with n&l give the sense of ad- 
verbs, as— 


ehéti nal quickly. 
sababb na] by accident, by chance. 
till nai by force or with effort. 
k6]6 is frequently employed for ‘ by’ of agency 
oh dé K616 nehi cukkidas he cannot lift it. 
6h dé K6]3 cukkan nehi hunda he cannot lift it. 
ohnii usta k515 parhadgea I will have him taught by 
a teacher. 


najé is employed for the purposes of comparison, meaning 
‘ than.’ (See under -8). 
bin, bina, bijn, bajhé are used with the inflected past Participle 
to express our ‘ without’ with the gerund. 
bin khadheg tur gea he went away without eating. 
bin sadde% aca he came without being called. 
This is also ex pressed by thetwo prepositions th (thi, etc.), and 
bina, as 4kkhan té bina, without saying. In this case the in- 
flected infinitive is used. 
wall3 often means on behalf of, from— 
méré walls Gh dé aggé hatth beseech him from me (put your 
jorna or bannhna. hands together). 
méré6é walls Shnt &akhna say to him from me. 
The ordinary meaning is from the direction of, saddé wahs, 


from our party, from us. ; 
héth, below, said of rupees has the sense of “ temporarily kept 


back.”’ 
6s do rupae héth rakkhé he kept back two rupees. 


ché din héth rakkhé he kept back the wages of six 
days. 


ageé has often the meaning of in comparison with, or in the 
opinion of, thus— 
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Sh dé aggé Sh kujjh neht e, means, according to context, 
compared with him this is worthless, and in his Opinion this is 
worthless. 

sir is used with wéla, wakat, time, and thé, place, to mean 
‘in,’ wélé sir, or wakat sir, in time, at the right time; thi sir, 
in the right place. 

sar in conjunction with the form in e& of present parti- 
ciples means just at the time of, aundet s@r, on arrival ; 
akhdead sar, while speaking ; warde& sar mar gea, he died on 
entering. 

ADJECTIVES. 


The relative adjectives jeha, as, jinna, as much as, jédda, as 
largeas, havealmosta prepositional force, being used with the pre- 
positional of nouns and pronouns, while themselves agreeing with 
the noun, or pronoun to which they refer. 


oh katti méré wachéré jeddi_ that young buffalo is as large 
e as my foal. 

tuhaddé jéha te k6i ghulatia there is no wrestler like you. 
neht 

Gujrat jinni kisé duaJé dé no village round about has as 
pind di abadi nehi much population as Gujrat. 


In these sentences jéddi, jeha, jinni agree with katti, ghuja- 
tia, abadi, respectively, while wachéré, tuhaddé, Gujrat are:in 
the prepositional case. 

This use of jeha is not to be confounded with that mentioned in 
the earlier part of the grammar. p. 292. where the meaning is 
rather, -ish, and where jeha is used not with the prepositional 
cease of the noun. but in simple agreement with it, as in the 
following :— ; 

gGri jehi ga a reddish cow. 
mara jeha dhagea a rather weak bull. 


Instead of the plural prepositional form adjectives frequently 
employ the form in -6 when in agreement with masculine nouns, 
thus—for saddea kuttireé da, of our puppies, saadé kutireé da 
is quite common. 
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In the vocative the adjective usually follows the usage of the 
noun, if the noun takes the vocative form the adjective generally, 
does so also. Sometimes the noun has it, while the adjective 
retains the ordinary oblique form, singular or plural, but the 
adjective never takes the vocative form unless the noun has it, 
thus— 

méré malik, mérez mallika or méré malika, but not mérea 
malik, my master. 

For the agreement after the prepositional nti and for a similar 
rule applying to a complementary attributive when the noun is in 
the agent case, and also when there is an impersonal sense with 
no nominative expressed, see under accusative case. 

All adjectives singular and plural may be used as nouns. as, 
ikk garib, a poor man, k6imara jeha, some feeble man, buddhia 
married women. 

NomeERAr. ADJECTIVES. 

Numeral adjectives, after the first, generally take their noun in 
the plural. The word rupayya, rupee is not infrequently used 
in the singular. The numbers sau, hundred, hazar, thousand, 
lekh, 100,000, frequently take their noun in the singular if it is 
masculine. 

dé sau ghéra two hundred horses. 
ah&i hazar banda two thousand five hundred men. 

When a number is counted by scores the word wiha often has 

its noun in the singular. 
ear wihd jana four score men. 

Tf the noun is expressed the word wiha does not affect the 
gender or number of the verb, but if the noun is omitted wiha 
takes its verb in the feminine plural. 

trai wiha& rupea milea si he got sixty rupees. 
trai wih milia sain he got sixty. 

When the noun qualified by a numeral is governed by a prep- 
osition, the numeral is nearly always inflected, thus— 


panjéd janea di mazdtri five men’s wages. 
satthd rupayya t3 aea it costs sixty rupees. 
dasf paist for ten pice. 
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1f, however, the noun is in the singular the adjective is not 
inflected. 
Thus car rupae td milea, it was obtained for four rupees. 


AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 


Panjabi frequently uses adjectives where we should have 
adverbs, as in phrases like “ he plays well,’ ‘“‘ he writes well.’’ 
The question of their agreement causes some difficulty. The 
rules are— 

(i) Intrans. verbs with no object. The adjective agrees 
with the nominative. 
oh cangi khéddi e, she plays well. 

(ii) Trans. verbs with no object. The objective is masc. 
governed by the verb. 
oh bara canga likhdi e, she writes very well. 

Gii) Trans. verbs with an object or intrans. verbs with a 
cognate object. The adjective agrees with the object. 


oh kapi cangi likhda e, he does his copy well. 
oh kirkat canga khéddi e, she plays cricket well. 
ADVERBS. 


There is some difference between 4h6 and ha. 4h6, &h and, 
less frequently, ha, are used in giving an affirmative answer toa 
question. ahd, but not ah, often means ‘‘ well, goon, Iam listen- 
ing.’”” hé#is used to reply to one’s name, while ha te means “‘ yes, 
indeed. what. else would you expect? The following questions 
and answers between A and B will exemplify the usage. 

A. tur calea &? B.ah6 (or ah). A. are you off? B yes. 

A. wal karr barré hd gaé nip B.ki?® <A.wal B. aho? 
A. karr barré ho gaé niP B.hd gaé nd kujjh kujjh. A. has 
your hair got grey? B. what? A. your hair. B. well? A. has 
it got grey? B. somewhat. 

A. 68 Bate’! B. ha! A. Buta! B. yes. 

A. mukkar geé e ukk& mukka?_ 8B. ha té& A. has he 
refused altogether? 3B. ves, I should rather think he has. 
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A long-drawn-out hé on two or three notes may mean “ Oh, I 
see now. Is that the way of it?’’ In this case Ahd would not 


be used. 
THE VERB. 


Tse INFINITIVE. 


The uses of the infinitive are complicated. Its fiexibility is one 
of the characteristic features of Panjabi. 

(i) As a noun. When so used it may be nominative to a 
verb, governed by 2 verb, or governed by a preposition. 
Whether it is nominative or objective it may itself 
govern an object. In this case it generally agrees in 
gender and number with its object, and if it is nomi- 
native the verb to which it is nominative also agrees 
im gender and number. If the object is governed by 
the preposition nii, the infinitive does not agree with 
it, but remains in the nominative singular. When the 
infinitive has no object it retains the form of the nomi- 
native singular. 

The prepositional! form of the infinitive is found by adding n to 
the root if it ends in a vowel (or a vowel followed by h), nm if it 
ends in r, r, rh, rh, and -an if it ends in any other consonant. 

(a) simple nominative or objective, infinitive in agreement 
with its object. 

nahauna canga we it is good to wash oneself. 

és rih aunaé jana bar& hunda there is much coming and going 
e on this road. 

laina dena dealings. : 
mai apna laina lelle& e L haye taken what I had to take. 
hun 5s mundé parhné chadd now that: boy has given up 


aitta e reading. 
céri karni mari e it is wrong to steal. 
g& cdni bhuil gea he forgot to milk the cow. 
kanaké# ga@hnia raih geia it remains to thresh the wheat. 


(b) governed by preposition. Sometimes the preposition is 
understood. This is specially the case with preposi- 
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tions expressing cause or reason, such as nt, waste, 


lai. 
oh méré aun td paihlii mdea he died before I came. 
gadda jan nti tear ai the cart is ready to go. 
puchhan gicchan di 16r nehi there is no need to enquire. 
asi khlon jogé nehi wearenotable to stand (live, etc.). 
mai kamm karn gea I went to work. 
bhra @dhagga wéccan gea my brother went to sell a bullock. 
Sh wékkhan #ea he came to look. 
6h marn gea, sags mar khan he went to beat but began to be 
lagga beaten. 
mai pucchan pucchan kardaé I was on the point of asking, I 
s& wished to ask. 


It will be noticed that the above uses correspond in great 
measure to the Latin gerund and gerundive. 


The infinitive in agreement often expresses purpose. It 
may be in tense. 


mai gaia cugniaé chadd ditti& I left the cows to graze. 
san 
sunyaré apni dhi parhni pai the goldsmith has sent his girl to 


read. 
phatahiaé dhonia dittid su he gave the waistcoats to be 
washed. 
manji unni or unani dittinS they gave the bed to be woven. 
patlan sukkni pai he put out the trousers to dry. 


There is a usage with the verb pana which does not appear to 
come under the rule, it differs from that of the last examples. 


chimbé kamizé stikné paii the washerman put out the shirts 
to dry. 

jhigga sukné piea sajoP did you put out the shirt (native) 
to dry ? 


Here it will be seen that the form sukné does not vary. It 
is peculiar inasmuch as a form in -né does not ocour in the 
singular in the normal inflection of the infinitive. 


24 
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The verb laggna governs the infinitive in the prepositional. 


oh kad3d partan legga when will he ever give or take 
it back ? 
kuri rén leggi the gir] began to cry. 


(c) with some word signifying advisable, necessary, etc. 
This is merely a variation of (a). c#hid& e (the 
organic passive of c&hnaé, wish) is used with the 
sense of it is advisable or desirable or one ought ; 
paina, to lie, with the infinitive means, have to, 
it will be necessary to; and héna, be, become, with 
an infinitive has practically the same sense. These 
verbs agree in number and gender with the infinitive 
which is nominative to them, that in turn being 
attracted into the number and gender of the noun, 
if any, which is governed by it, unless the word 
nifi governs the noun. in which case the infinitive 
remains in the nominative singular masculine, this 
being the form which it assumes also when there is 


no noun. 
kitaba parhnié ca&hidié né one ought to read books. 
éhné kitabé nti parhna one ought to read these books. 
ca&hida e. 
bagghi joni pawédi you will have to harness the 
trap. 

khana paié ga it will be necessary to eat. 
majai lahni wé the cream has to be taken off. 
bhalké pihai déni howédi to-morrow one will have to 


give the price of grinding. 
(d) with prepositional inflection to indicate ability. The 
infinitive is used in the prepositional case, even when 
nominative, to indicate ability. This use iscommon 
only in negative sentences. When found in affirma- 
tive sentences the affirmation is generally in close con- 
nection witha negation. This infinitive may govern 
an object, and in that case it will, though remaining 
unchanged itself, attract the verb to which it is 
nominative, into the nwm ber and gender of its object 
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except, of course, when nti interposes, and breaks the 


concord. 


méré k616 khidn nehi hunda 


I cannot stand. 


turn te hunda e par 6ddi pand nehi cukkan hundi, I can 


walk, but I cannot lift so heavy a load. 


(This probably in reply 


to a question ‘‘ can’t you walk ? ’’) 
bhalké mitti nehi puttan h6wédi, to-morrow one will not be 
able to dig earth (but puttni h6wédi would mean will not have 


to dig earth). 


éadif aukhii kitabi mundé k6j]é nehi parhn hon iageia, 
the boy will not be able to read such difficult books. 
a@&h rat caukidari nehi karn hundi, one cannot watch day 


and night. 


(e) The infinitive is often used as an imperative. 


When so 


used it agrees with its object if there is any. 


aint nehi karna 
roti méri lei auni 
gaia StthS kaddhnia 


do not act thus. 
bring my food. 
turn out the cows from here. 


(/) The infinitive is used with the agent case of nouns and 
pronouns to express the idea of to have to, to intend 
to. In this case the rule for the agreement of the 
infinitive is exactly the same as the rule for the agree- 
ment of the past participle in the agent construction 


of transitive verbs. 


This use of the infinitive is 


extended to all verbs, transitive and intransitive. the 
latter, however, not being able to take an object. 


kitthé jana nG? Shn& shaihr 
jan&e 

6s nehi parhna 

tii murna nehi P 

pish% te sfire& partna e 

mai S6sdé rupayysd déné nd 

rdti ajS khani joP 

dhaggéd kitthd laijans ni P 
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where have they to go? 
have to go to the city. 

he will not read. 

will you not desist ? 

all have to turn back. 

I have to give him money. 

have youstilltohave vour food ? 

where have you to take away 
the bullocks ? 


they 
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citthiaé kholniaé sané they had to open the letters. 
maishné d6hé nti walképarta I had to turn them both and 
leauna si bring them back. 


(g) When the nominative is a purely involuntary agent, 
and nointentionisattributed toit, the construction (f)} 
is often changed for one in which the infinitive and 
finite verb agree with thenominative. This construc- 
tion is found only with intransitive verbs 


gaia wall te honia i nehi the cows will not get well. 

es tarhé bamar honé n& in this way they will get ill. 

6h ghoria wigar zartr jania those mares are sure to be 
né. spoiled. 

t6é te kharab h6né i hoé the holes are bound to be bad. 


The difference between the two usages may be seen in the fol- 
lowing :— 
cath janeaé sauna e, four men intend to or are going to sleep. 
car jané sauné né four men will be sleeping here (a calculation 
as to how many men can be got into the space). 


méri manji wi jani e my bed too is to go. [etc. 
mérié bhaina wi jana e my sisters are to go, intend to go, 
éhna cihia murna nehi these mice will not desist. 


6h cRhis suddharnia& nehi, these mice will not become good. 


(Here the mice are treated as acting without volition.) 

With the verbs auna, come, and jan&, go, the infinitive is often 
attracted intoagreement with some noun which is object toa con- 
junctive participle and has therefore no connection with the 
infinitive which it attracts. 


tii karchiaé chaddadké auniaé come after leaving the spoons. 
mal tindé cukaké jania né~_ I have to go after having helped 
someone tolifttheearthen pots. 


In the first sentence we should expect aun@, and in the second 
jana. 
-wala. 
This is perhaps a convenient place for a note on -wa]a. wa]é& 
may beadded to any noun with the meaning of ‘‘connected with”’, 
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“* possessing ’’ or “‘ belonging to’’; thus we have majjhiwala, 
buffalo man, ghéré wala, man with a horse, billi akkh wala, 
man with a cat-like eye. The noun with wala is put in the 
prepositional case. 

Unlike Urdu, Panjabi makes a clear distinction between 
singular and plural in the words to which -wala@ is attached. 
Thus tréra wa]i kandh, a wall with cracks: trér wali kandh, 
a wall with a crack: citte® challe&é wala, someone with white 
rings: citté challé wala, someone with a white ring. 

The word roti wala, bread-man, is a word imported from Urdu 
for the benefit of Europeans. It ought really to be réti& wala. 

-wala& may be added to the genitive of pronouns and the prep. 
case of nouns to mean “‘ having connection with’’ as distinguished 
from ‘“‘ belonging to.” Thus méri wadhri, my thong, but méré- 
wali wadhri, the thong which I had in my hand or which was 
formerly mine (but now perhaps is yours). camrang @a& 
sandha, the buffalo of the tanner, but camrang wala sandha, 
the buffalo which has some connection with the tanner, perhaps 
was his and was sold by him. See Appendix. 

Exceptions.— Pronouns in the third sing. may. and in the third 
plur. must, take the prep. case before wala. Ses Appendix. 

Care must be taken never to use -w4Ala for the English ‘ one’ 
after an adjective. The red one or the white one must be repre- 
sented simply by siha or bagga@ and not by the use of -wala. 

When wala is used with an adjective a noun is understood. 
Thus if one were speaking of two boys wearing shirts one might 
say: ikki da kala jhigga si te ikk da citta; citts wala tur 
gea, te kaié wala ajé S&tthé i e, one had a black shirt and one 
a white, the one with the white (shirt) has gone away, the one 
with the black shirt is still here. citté wala could never mean 
the white one. Similarly in speaking of girls and boys with 
buffaloes, biri wala would mean the boy with the grey buffalo, 
biri wali the girl with the grey buffalo. 

-wala never takes theaccent. Theaccent of ghorea walaison 
6, of nakhéranwala, one who separates, on6, of wékkhanwalld, 


women who are looking, on é: in no ease does it fall on any part 
of waa. 
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Past PARTICIPLE. 

As explained in the Accidence, when hoea, the past participle 
of hona, is added to the past participle of a verb a state is 
indicated, and if the verb is transitive the state is passive. 

riddhé hoé caul cooked rice. 

tusa Khushab dittha hoeie have you seen Khushab ? (is 

Khushab in the state of hav- 
ing been seen by you ?) 


The hoe& is sometimes omitted as baitha baitha sati reha, 
while seated he fell asleep. 

The past participle may be used as a noun :— 

phatha sabbh kujjh karda e, one entangled will do anything. 

An exception to the passive use is found in the phrases parhea 
hoea and sikkhea hoeaé which may mean both having studied or 
learned and having been studied or learned. 

Gh Farsi parhead hoea e he is one who has studied Persian. 

6s Farsi parhi hoi e he has studied Persian. 

When the past participle is used in apposition to an object it 
agrees with the object unless when ni intervenes, in which case it 
remains masculine, singular, or, rarely, takes the ending -ea. 
(See also note on -e& at the end of the noun cases.) 

mai ikk munda& moea& hoe& I saw a boy dead. 

dittha 

Gh nf pea hoead chaddead he left him lying. 
baihna, sit. khi6na, stand, sometimes take the ending in -e%, but 
with other verbs it is rare in this connection. 
jé ti kuri nti baithei ji if you see the girl sitting or 

khldétea wékhé standing. 


CONJUNCTIVE PaRTICIPLE. 


This generally has the meaning of having done something, but: 
it otten has a present signification and very frequently is used as 


an adverb. 
kard pharaké ja having handed the knife go. 
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bhajjké ja, nalé sdc samajhk&é go running, moreover speak : 


gall kari thoughtfully and  under- 
standingly. 
wazi (awacé) mar marké ga] my throat has burst through 
patgea calling out. 
bhangaké wéhnda e he looks squintingly. 


janké, knowingly: hésh karké, carefully: bacaké, carefully 
(savingly). 

This participle generally refers to the nominative of asentence, 
but-other uses are found, as— . 
ménfi wékhké gussa aea I got angry on seeing it (anger 

came to me). 
jiwi mari karké pai hoi e the land, being considered bad, 
is lying idle. 

When a verb is repeated to indicate continuance or when two 
verbs having a single idea are used together, the ending -ké is 
attached only to the second : see mar marké above. 

kha piké having eaten and drunk. 

For phrases like mai kitab&é chaddké jania n& or aunié nG, see 
under Infinitive, p. 372. 


When the conjunctive participle of a verb is joined to a verb of 
motion or one meaning to send, it is common to omit the ending 
-ké or with the simple imperat. sing. of auna, come, to substitute 
-e for -ké. The two verbs thus connected express practically a 
single idea which is very often somewhat different from the idea 
which would be expressed if the ending -ké were retained :—dass 
jana, tell and go; dé jana, give and go; utth khl6na, get up 
and stand; utth nassna, get up and run away; utthe 4, get 
up and come; wékhe 4, look and come ; dé auna, give and come. 
In all these there is a special nuance of meaning not found in the 
fuller form, but very difficult to put into words. Thus dh utth 
nattha, is ‘he was up and off’ : utthké nattha (or nass gea) he 
got up and ran away. Sometimes the meaning is considerably 
changed. 


mat peuli dé téri, I sent four annas (by someone) ; pauli d6ks 
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torna, to give four annas to someone and sendhim. akhghallna, 
to send a message, 2khké ghalina, tell someone and send him. 

This use must be clearly distinguished from that of intensive 
compound verbs (see compound verbs in the Accidence, p. 332). 
In the latter case the second verb entirely gives up its own 
meaning and serves merely to emphasise the meaning of the first 
verb. 

PRESENT CONDITIONAL TENSE. 

This tense is used much more than in English. It is often 
found instead of the present tense in the case of proverbs or say- 
ings of a proverbial nature. also in statements of two parallel 
occurrences, e.g.— 

Rabb dia Rabb jiné God (alone) knows God’s affairs, i.e., God 
alone knows. 

Bari mauj hdi, mai pea putt&, to Sh k56]5 pea dakké. There 
was a great joke, I was digging and he was hindering me. 

When one verb is contingent on another in the way of advis- 
ability, duty, desire, necessity, command, condition, result, the 
contingent verb is generally put in the present conditional, e.g.— 

méra rah nehi karda si pai adhwaté khls ji, my spirit did 
not desire (1 did not wish) that I should stand still balf way. 
tii khlo j@ mai bhajjké wékh you stand bere, I will run and 

awa see. 
bébbée Bhndi e pai tur jaé mother says he is to go away. 
nishang laga ja, j6 jan aété by all means go if he lets you. 

Similarly questions about a course of action to be pursued, 
action advisable orthe reverse, necessary or permitted, dependent 
on the will of another or doubtful, naturally have their verbs in 
this tense. 

mai ja, shall 1 go? Gh jaé, may he or shall he go? asi ki 
kariyé, what shall we do? 

This tense is also used for blessings and curses, e.g., mars may- 
est thou die, pir pawi meyest thou have pain. 


Rabb téra bhalé karé God bless you. 
wadda din mubérak hiwé a happy Christmas. 


For conditional clauses see under Past Conditional, p. 377. 
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PRESENT TENSE. 


The auxiliary is never omitted in this tense except in negative 
sentences, though it is frequently uttered very rapidly. In the 
first person singular the auxiliary is often merely a nasalising of 
the vowel,e.g.,maiahnné or Ahnna wa, I say, asiihnned, we say. 

In negative sentences there are two forms: (i) the ordinary 
form with the negative particle prefixed, in which case the 
auxiliary is always inserted. (ii) the present participle without 
the auxiliary. This latter form is more usual, e.g.— 

mal nehi karna wa, but more commonly mai nehi karda, I 
do not or will not do it. 

The present tense is sometimes used for greater vividness in 
relating past events, though this isnot verycommon. It is also, 
and very commonly, used for the future to indicate immediate 
action; e.g., in past narrative, mai 6ddhard lagdé aunna wa, te 
5h Sddhars bhajja laga janda e, I was coming from this direc- 
tion and he was running along in that direction. 

We also have 4h wékha, huné Sh nti kaddh dénna wa, Jook, 
1 will turn him out atonce. This tense sometimes expresses will 


or intention, as tusi 6h tarjuma nehi wékhdé? will you not 
look at this translation ? 


IMPERFECY. 
This tense indicates continuance or sometimes habit in the 
past. The auxiliary must never be omitted even in negative 
clauses. In negative clauses the auxiliary may precede the 


present participle, e.g., Gh nehi puttda@ si or Sh nehi si puttda, 
he was not digging. 


Past ConDITIONAL. 


This tense is used in the protasis and apodosis. of conditional 
sentences, i.e., in the clause containing the word ‘if’ or some 
similar word and also in that containing result. 


Itimplies that 
the condition stated has not been fulfilled. 


CoNDIvTIONAL SENTENCES. 


The following sentences will explain the method of expressing 
conditions with different tenses. 
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(1) 36 Gh kamm muk&é mai dihari déaiga, if he finishes 
the work I will give him a day’s wages. 

For vividness we may have 5s mukaea, instead of Sh mukaé 
past indefinite. 

(2) j6 Gh kamm muka&nda e mai diha&ri déaga, if he is 
finishing the work I shall give him, etc. 

(3) je Gh mukanda mai Shniti dénda, if he had finished. 1 
should have given him. jé Shdi bébbd wéhndi ta 
rinj bundi, if his mother saw him she would be dis- 
pleased. 

It will be seen that the past conditional is used for two differ- 
ent tenses in English. corresponding to saw and had seen. The 
correct meaning is gathered from the context. The compound 
tense, pluperfect conditional, is rarely used especially in the 
apodosis. We do not generally hear such phrases as jé Gh gea 
hunda, if he had gone; mali zartr nal gea& hunda, I should cer- 
tainly have gone with him. would not be heard in the apodosis. 
This should be mai zartr janda. The compound tense, if used, 
should be confined to the protasis. 

The other form of the past conditional may be employed. 

jé 6h Awéacangigall if he had come it would have 


howé a been a good thing. 

(4) j@0h karaadsitimuka iif he was doing it he will 
wi laéga finish it. 

(5) j6é kadé rassi wattdé if vou should ever be plaiting 
howd menti dassed a rope tell me. 


Sometimes the condition is only implied, e.g., kadé wéhndes, 
if you would only some time look, &hé, gea te ta, yes, if he goes, 
then—(then you may talk, or then we shall see, ete.). Seealso 
pp 380. 1. 

-6 forms in the Past Conditional and Ind icative, 

The following paradigms will indicate these forms. In the 
past conditional -& is changed to -6 for the 2nd person mas. sing., 
-16 for fem. sing., -e6 for masc. p]. and -16 for fem. pl. In the 
past indicative of transitive verbs the ending -ea is changed to 
-e6. 16. ed, -15 respectively, the sing. being the same as the pl, 
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but with different pronominal affixes. If the past indic. ends 
in -& (but not -e@) the endings become -6, -15, -e6, 18. In 
intransitive verbs -ea changes to -e5, -15, -ed, -16; and -& (not 
e&) to -3, -15, -e5, 15. If in any of the above cases the ending 
-ea has the accent on -6 it is treated like the ending -a, not -ea. 


Past Conditional cukkna, lift. 


Person. Singular. Plural. 

Second .. cukkdé, fem. cukkdi6d. cukkded, fem. cukkdi6. 

Third .. cukkdé (i, j6, si, nd). cukkdesd (nf, jd, si, né), 
fem. cukkdi6 (i, etc.). fem. cukkdié (nf, etc.). 


Past Indicative, transitive verb. 
Here number and gender apply to agreement with the object. 


cukkna, lift: karna, do. 


Person. Singular object. Plural object. 
Second .. cukkeG i, jé: fem., cukked nf, j6: fem., 
cukki6 i, jé. cukkié nf, jé. 
Third -- cukkes sii, né: fem., cukked sG, né: fem., 
cukkidé sfi, né. cukkié sii, né. 
Second .. kitéd i, jd: kiteé ni, je: 
fem., kitis I, jé. fem., kitiS ni, jé. 
Third -. KitG sti, né: kites st, né: 
fem., kitis si, né. fem., kitid st, né. 


(Intransitive Verb.) 


Second .. ged, fem. geld. ged, fem. geisd. 

Third -- ged (i, j6, st, nd), ged (ni, jé, sti, né), 
fem. geid (i, etc.). fem. geié (ni, etc.) 

Second .. tured, fem. turid. tured, fem. turis. 

Third -- tured (i, j6, sa, né), tured (ni, jé, sii, né), 
fem. turié (i, etc.). fem. turié (ni, etc.). 


On these forms a few notes are necessary. They are essen- 
tially conditional. In the past cond. they emphasise the 
conditional nature of the sentence, and in the past indicative 
they usually import the idea of a strong condition. Hence 
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these forms are specially suited to threats. The condition ex- 
pressed by this past indic. is always future. In the past cond. 
of all verbs and the past indic. of intrans. verbs the pronouns 
which are nominative to the verb may be expressed. In the past 
of the trans. -verbs it is incorrect to express them; they 
are always expressed by means of pronominal affixes. In 
the 3rd sing. of the past cond. the form in -6 always has 
@ pronominal suffix as object, and may not be used without it. 

j6 pata lageds i, te dé na kha&ndié, if you had known, you 
(fem.) would not have been tricked. 

jé bébbé thakdis si, te na russda, if his mother had stopped 
him, he would not have taken a huff. 

jé khiskeS, makkt thapptiga, if you run away, Ili jump 
on you (slang). 

j6 daa&tri bhannio i, if thou breakest the sickle: jé daitria 
bhannié ni, if thou breakest the sickles: by changing the last 
word in both sentences to je, we get if ‘ you’ break, ete. 

Sometimes we find this ending in the past indic. when 
no condition is implied. In this case the verbs denote past 
time. This is most common in 3rd person transitive and 
2nd person intransitive. 

ki bhara dittés, what fare did he give ? 

mur c6khaé baéllan sired né, afterwards they burned a 
lot of firewood. 

As these constructions are difticult it will perhaps be well 
to give an example of each possible case. 

Past CONDITIONAL. 


jé th watta cukkdd if thou hadst lifted the stone. 

jé th watta cukkdid if thou (fem.) hadst lifted the 
stone. 

j&é jana ghalid6 i (or jé) if the man had sent thee (or 
you). 

j6 jana ghalldd st if the man had sent him or her. 

j6 jana ghallds jé if the man had sent you. 

jé jana ghalld6 né if the man had sent them. 


jé kuri ghalldis 1 (jé, si, né) if the girl had sent thee (yous 
him or her, them). 
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jéjané ghallded ni (jé, sii, né) 


jé kurid ghalldié ni, etc. 


if the men had sent thee (you, 
him or her, them). 
if the girls had sent thee, etc. 


Past INDICATIVE. 


Kytn ged 

jé watta cukked Ii 

jé watta cukked jé 

j6 watté cukkesd ni 

j6 watté cukked jé 

jé kuri cukkié i (or jé) 


jé kuria cukkié ni (jé) 
jé watta cukkeé st 

j6 watta cukkesd né 

js watté cukkes sti (né) 
jé kuri cukki6é st or né 


jé kuriaé cukkié st or né 


jé ged, js ges 
jé geid, je geid 


jé nal tured i or sti 
jé nal tures jé or né 
jé nal turid i or st 


jO na} turis jé or né 
j6é na] tured ni or jé 
jé nal turéd si or né 
jé n&} turisd ni or jé 
jé na) turid sfi or né 
bhra ged i? 


ki kite if 
gal € hoio je. 
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why didst thou go ? 

if thou liftest the stone. 

if you lift the stone. 

if thou liftest the stones. 

if you lift the stones. 

if thou liftest (or you lift) the 
girl. 

if thou liftest the girl (you lift). 

if he (or she) lifts the stone. 

if thev lift the stone. 

if he (she) lifts the stones (they 
lift) . 

if he (she) lifts or they lift the 
girl. 

if he (she) lifts or they lift the 
girls. 

if thou goest, if you go. 

if thou (fem.) goest, if you (f.) 
go. 

if he goes with thee or him (her). 

if he goes with you or them. 

if she goes with thee or him 
(her). 

if she goes with you or them. 

if they go with thee or you. 

if they go with him (her) or 
them. 

if they (fem.) go with thee or 
you. 

if they (fem.) go with him (her) 
or them. 

did thy brother go? 

what didst thou do 2 

I tell you, the matter happened 
thus. 
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Past, PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT TENSES. 


These do not call for much comment. 

The past is often used for the sake of vividness in conditional 
clauses and may have a future sense. 
jé Ss wékh lead, te mai bajjh if he saw, I shall be impris- 


goa. oned. 
jéte 4 gea, mai bac gea if he really comes, I shall be 
saved. 


The pluperfect is usually used without special differentiation 
between it and the simple past. It is very commonly used for 
the past. 

mai kujjh nehi &akhea si I said nothing. 

A distinction is however not at al] rare, e.g.— 

kitthe gea where has he gone ? 
kitthé gea si where did he go ? 

Some verbs are used in the past tense when we might expect 
the present. Such are baihna, sit; khlo6na, stand ; satina, sleep. 
The fact is these words really mean seat oneself, rise up, go to 
sleep. Therefore we have: baitha e, he is sitting. i.e., seated ; 
baihnda e, is in the act of seating himself; khloté&, standing ; 
khi6nda, in the act of rising; sutta, sleeping, i.e., asleep; 
saunda, going to sleep. 

Similarly care must be exercised with leggna. Thus pala 
laggada@ e means that in certain circumstances one feel cold, or 
one is now beginning to teel cold, but pala lagga e, I feel cold 
(now). So bhukkh or treh laggdi e means -in the circum- 
stances indicated one feels hunger or thirst,’ whereas bhukkh 
laggi e is ‘I am hungry,’ and so on. 

IMPERATIVE. 

The imperative is used to express commands, requests, bless- 
ings and curses. 

The infinitive is often used instead of the imperative to 
express commands and requests. 

khush rauh mayest thou be happy. 

jitindé rauh live long. 
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alfi naé dahna do not place it thus (i.e.. place the bed 
chair, etc.). 


CAUSATIVE VERBS. 


Itis worth noticing that the causative form of a verb has often 
@ meaning which differs considerably from that of a mere causa- 
tive. Thus sunana, cause to hear, means simply to relate ; 
pharana, cause to seize, means to hand something to someone ; 
parhana, cause to read, means to teach, bulana means both to 
cause to say and to call,and akhwana to be called and also to 
cause to say. See further below. 


6h nti bula eall him. 
G6hdé E5]6 r bula& get him to say the letter r. 
6h Kamméi akhwandi 6 she is called Kammo. 


Kamm6 k6i3 6h gallakhwa get Kammo to say this. 


Sometimes a causative verb has the meaning of help to do 
so-and-so. 

ménii, bhra, manji kadha, brother, help me out with the bed 

bhain, ménii 6h carkha dhara, sister. help me to put this 
spinning wheel there. 

Frequently, if the contrary is not expressed, a causative verb 
implies that the nominative of the sentence is the object direct 
or indirect of the action of the verb, thus beizti karni, insult ; 
beizti karani, permit oneself to be insulted: luttna, rob; 
lutana, let oneself be robbed, i.e. distribute alms, etc. 

Sometimes when we should expect the causative of a verb to 
be used, we find that some other verb is used instead. either an 
ordinary transitive verb or the causative of some other verb. 
Thus s&h lainad means to take breath, but to give an animal or 
burdened man a rest by letting him stop for a bit is sah dauana 
(the causative of d6éna, give), and if one carries a man’s load for 
a time, the verb used is sah kadhana, to let him get a breath. 

Again da khana is be tricked, but to trick another is aa lana: 
ahokha khan@ is to be deceived and a@h6kha déna, to deceive. 

With reference to the meaning of causal verbs it is worth 
noting that while the causal of an intrans. verb means to cause 
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to perform the action indicated by the simple verb, that of a 
trans. verb means to cause the action to be performed. Thus we 
have bhajjna, run, bhajana, cause to run: turna, walk, torna, 
cause to walk: khédna, play, khidaina, cause to play; and on 
the other hand cukkna, lift. cukand, cause to be lifted: déna, 
give, du&ina, cause to be given’: chaddna, leave, chudana, cause 
to be left. It follows that a double causal, i.e., the causal of a 
causal, always has the second signification, for the causal of 
which it is a causal is transitive. Another result is that while 
we can express in Panjabi ‘‘ make a man run or walk or sit or 
stand,’’ we cannot directly say ‘‘ make him give or throw or cut.”’ 
For ‘I will make him give four annas’”’ we have to say Sh de 
k618 pauli duaadga, I will cause it to be given by him. “ I will 
force him to look”? is mat Shnii majbtir karégaé pai wékhé, i.e., 
I will force him that he may see. Shnii wikhaiga would be 
merely ‘‘ 1 will show him.” But ‘‘I will compel him to enter”’ 
may be directly expressed Shnii z6ri waraiga. A few verbs are 
either exceptions to this rule or have both significations :— 


sadana, call, sadaina, be named. 

Aakhna, say. akhwana, be named or cause 
to be said. [cause to ring. 

bolna, speak or ring (of coin), bulana, call, cause to be said, 

kana, speak, kuaéna, call. [be read. 

parhna, read. parhana, cause to read or to 

sikkhn§&a, learn. sikhana, cause to learn or to 
be learned. {pierce. 


ecubbhna, pierce (thorn, etc.), ecGbhna, cubhana, cause to 
The meanings given on p. 306 ‘cause to raise,’ ‘ drink,’ ‘ give,’ 
‘put.’ are correct for ordinary purposes, but as has been 
explained above, the meanings should, strictly speaking, be 
‘ cause to be raised,’ ‘ to be drunk,’ ‘ to be given,’ ‘ to be put.’ 


ComMPouND VERBS. 


Completeness or Intensity. 
Europeans employ compounds to excess. They are uncom- 
mon in interrogative sentences, and rare in negative ones. If 
used in interrogative sentences it definitely implies completion. 
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To express completeness or intensity five verbs are used, joined 
to the roots of other verbs, chaddnaé, leave: déna, give : 
lainé, take: suttna, throw: jana, go. The first four are 
almost invariably used with transitive and the last with 
intransitive verbs. (See note on jan@& at end of Accidence, 
p. 337.) Suttna is the least used of the five. Sometimes one 
hears one of the first four with an intrans. verb, as b61 chadde#, 
bdl ditt&, spoke: raihleai, remained. In such cases the verb is 
considered trans. 6s raib 1ea, he or she remained. 

With the word chaddna@ in composition (often pronounced 
charna, sarna, sharn@) there is just asoupgon of carelessness 
or casualness. For this reason in solemn speech, in prayer 
or in reference to things usually spoken of with reverence, 
it is often better to use another verb. Thus mat Kuran 
parh chaddea, I have read the Qur’an, is slightly more casual 
than parh lea. In addressing God. to translate ‘Thou hast 
told us (in Thy Word)’ by 4kh chaddea, would suggest 
flippancy. 

When, in speaking of doing something for someone. the verb 
adéna is used in composition with another, the idea of ‘for’ 
is generally rendered by ni, as with the direct object, e.g., mai 
tenti huné paka dénné, I will cook it for you at once. paka& 
chadana would require téré wasté. Sh ménii bana déga, 
he will make it for me. 

lain& has two uses— e 

(i) With the simple idea of completion or intensity as above 
it is used with many transitive and one or two intransitive 
verbs. In this sense there is a contrast with déna. Laina, 
meaning take, rather suggests that the action has a special 
connection with, or is for the benefit of, the agent; dena, 
meaning give, rather passes on the action to someone else. 
It is therefore natura) to say wékh lai, look: ku@ lai si, 
call him: mall lai, take possession of: and on the other 
hand chadd dé, leave off: ghall dé, send: pi& dé, give to 
drink. Intransitive verbs used in this way are nahé laina, 
wash oneself: khéd lainaé, play. This distinction must not 
be pressed too far. 
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(ii) To express the idea of getting something over in 
order to do something else. When laina has this meaning 
almost any verb, transitive or intransitive, may be compound- 
ed with it. With intransitive verbs, however, it is not very 
commonly used in the past indic. and pluperfect tenses. 

Sh nti aun dé, let him come: Sh ni @ lain dé, first let 
him come (and then we shall do so-and-so), 

6h mar laié, Jet him die first (and then we shall see). 

mukken dé is simply “let it finish,’’? but mukk lain dé, 
let it finish first (and then do so-and-so). 

The verbs aunda, come, and turna, go, have a peculiar 
construction with c&ihna to express the idea that someone 
or something is just about to come or go. The participle 
of auna or turna is used with the required tense of cahna 
and agrees with its nominative in number and gender. This 
construction is found with only those tenses of cahna which 
are formed from the present participle. 

gaddi turil cahndi e, the train is just about to start. 

hun 46 c&hndé hongé, now they will be about to come, they 
must be coming now. 

karna with a repeated infinitive in the prepositional case, 
gives the idea of wishing to do something and yet hesita- 
ting about it. 

mai cirokna pucchan pucchan karda reha, for a long 
time I have wished to ask. 


UsEs oF calna. 


(i) Accompany: mérenalecal, accompany me. 
Gi) Start .. cal, aea &, start off, I am coming. 
cal pher, start off then. 
kadod cale sao, when did you start ? 
(iii) With roots of verbs to express “ almost’? or * about 
to,’’ see Grammar. p. 334. 


mukk calea e, it is almost finished. 
méra hatth lage calea si, my hand was just about to 
touch it. 
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(iv) In negative sentences to express ability, Grammar. 
p. 386. 
mére ko]é nehi puttea& calea, I shall not be able to dig it. 
(v) Like the English go or work (intrans.), go on, do its work. 
perform its functions, etc. 


kamm calda e, the work is going on (well). 

mashin caldi e (nehi caldi), the machine is working (won’t 
work). 

dart nehi calda, the powder or medicine is not 
working, i.e., is not effica- 
cious. 

rupayya calda e, the rupee passes or circulates 


(i.e. is not bad). 

ohdaé& mukadma nehi lagacalan, his case will not go on, he has 
mo case. 

pata&ke or gole neht calde, the fire-works (special kinds) 
will not go off. 


(vi) Cal, cal whai, calo, or calo ji often means “ that’s all 
right now,” ‘‘ there that’s settled,”’ etc. 


UsEs OF paina (see also G. 397, 408, 409). 


It expresses— 

(1) The idea of actually doing a thing at the moment spoken 
of, G. 334, 335: oh godda e pea, oh pea gédda e (never gédda 
pea e), he is hoeing. 

(2) Indifference (with the pres. su bj.) : pei udike, let her wait 
(I do not mind). (1) and (2) only with past part. pea. 

(3) Beginning or suddenness bhakh paina, blaze up: ekk 
paina, get tired of : digg paina, fall: phull paina, blossom: mil. 
paina, meet: ral paina, join oneself to, and many mote. 

(4) Necessity, to have to, must, G. 334: otthe atakna pawi- 
daa, you will have to wait there. 

(5) Fall, in a wide sense of the word: raja painad, be adul- 
terated : pea hoea, fallen, lying (of ground) fallow: lamma 
paina, lie down: sutta pea, asleep: hence also with words for 
rain, drops of water, etc., dew, shadow, reflection (in water. 
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etc.), night, darkness, cold, famine: also of blows, abuse, and of 
instrument with which blows are administered, as stick, cane, 
shoe. 

(6) Worry, annoy, attack : mérn paina, tuttke paina, hattht 
paina, all mean rush at or attack : kutt& paind& e, the dog 
attacks : magar or picche paina, follow annoyingly, not to cease 
following: gal painad, harass, etc. 

1t expresses mental or physical feelings or conditions. 

(7) Mental feelings: words for habit as hiltar géjh or adat 
paini: saur or 4h] paini, be ina hurry: hence also with sara, 
envy; jhass or caska, taste; rohb, influence: of a person, 
bhaira paina, become ashamed: saura, kahla p., impatient, etc. 

(8) Physical conditions: with words like challa, blister: 
bakhG6r, cramp: trat, watt, pir, all meaning pain or kinds of 
pain: pholla, cittaé, white ulcer in eye: pani, water (in eyes) : 
latis, 14s, weal: jhurri, wrinkle: p&k, pus (in wound, etc.) ; 
khurk, itch: of person, pilé paina, become pale. 

(9) Happen. occur, with words for Jove, friendship, discord, 
noise, disturbance, loss. also hole, hollow, indentation, turn. 

(10) Happen, occur, become, and meanings difficult to classi- 
fy: wala paina, long way round: pher&® paina, have to pay 
visit: phal or phuli paine, fruit or flowers be formed: dalili 
paina, argue. hesitate : bhann paini, become creased : pir palle 
na painad, not understand: kurahe paina, go astray: warha 
paina, get respite for year: jadti paina, be bewitched: pete 
paina, be responsible for: wah paina, have to do with: kamm 
paina, work turn up: tarik paini, date be appointed: nazari 
painad, become visible: pizgh paini, rainbow be formed: agat 
paina, name be struck off list of debtors: kané paini, get 
warped: wagar (phutt) paina (-i), discord, dispute occur: 
moche paine, short logs be cut up: wagyar paini, forced 
labour. 

Ability and Inability. 
The idea of ability (or inability) can be expressed in five 
ways, thus for ‘‘I cannot thresh’? we may have mai meht 
gah sakda: méré k51S nehf g&aheaé jand&: méré k5]d neht 
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ga&hidaé : méré k5135 neh!t gaihn hundaé: méré kd]5 neh!t gahea 
callea. 

Of these constructions only the first, with sakna, is common 
in affirmative sentences. The other four are generally em- 
Ployed in negative sentences or in interrogative sentences 
which are practically negative. Of the five the first and 
fourth are mentioned under compound verbs in the accidence. 
The second is the ordinary Passive construction, the third 
is the organic passive construction (-1aa). The fifth is peculiar 
in that it is confined to the past tense. Its meaning, how- 
ever, is future. The above sentence in the fifth case means 
‘* I’m not going to be able to thresh.” 


Parts oF VERBS WITH UNUSUAL FoRMS OR MEANINGS. 


In the case of a few verbs only one part is found, or a parti- 
cular meaning is found in only one part. Thus we have— 

1e& (pl. le&o), imperat. of leauna, bring, means hand it to 
me. No other part has this meaning. 

bhanné, is found, as well as bhajja (past part. of bhajjna), 
with the verbs auna, come, and jana, go, as Sh bhanni lagi 
j&@ndi si, she was running along. 

anda (andi, inde, andii), brought, is a past part.; the rest 
of the verb is not found. in some dialects a verb anna, bring, 
is heard, and Panjabi has anwana, cause to be brought. 

laga with auna and jana indicates that the action is actually 
taking place, as janania& legi& jandia& sin, the women were 
going along. It may bua past part of laggna, but no other part 
of laggna@ has this sense. 

See &hnda and wéhnda in Appendix. 


Direct anp INDIREcT SPEeEcH. 
In Panjabi direct speech, oratio recta, is employed much more 
than in English. Indirect speech is little used. 
I asked him why he would not obey, mat Shnfi pucchea pat 
ti &kkhs kyfi neh! laggaa. 
Direct speech is often found, when the idea of saying or think- 
ing is only implied. 
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They were afraid of his taunting one of them, dhné ni dar si 
pai céta santi kisé ni mehna na dé. 

It should be noted that the English word ‘ if’ in ‘ asked if,’ 
* wondered if,’ ‘ know if’ must not be translated by the ordinary 
word for ‘if’; the word for ‘that’ must be used, pai or ke. 
Often, of course, the whole phrase must be changed. 

Ask him if he will be able to come, dhn& pucchd pai ti a 
sakéda. 

J wonder if he will return, khaure (khabre) partéda ke neht. 


EurHEMISMS. 

A few interesting euphemisms are in common use. 

duddh saur gea, the milk has turned sour (lit. has become 
good). 

daiwa wadda@ kar, put out the lamp (lit. make it big). 

pagg or kapre wadha, take off your pagri or clothes (lit. 
increase). Z 

oh piira ho gea e, he has died (lit. he has become complete). 

dane wadah gae, the grain is finished (lit. increased). 

bahrla, b&hr dai shai, pig, boar (lit. outside thing). 


THe Days or THE WEEK. 

Sunday, aitwar. Thursday, jumerat. 

Monday, suar, somwar. Friday, juma. 

Tuesday, manga], mangalwar. Saturday, hafta, abba] hafta. 

Wednesday, buddh buddhwar (Sabbath, sabbat). 

Hindus use the following special words never used by Musal- 
mans :— 

Thursday, wir, wirwar. 

Friday, sukkar, shukkar, sukkarwar, shukkarwar. 

Saturday, saniccar, saniccarwar, cheanicchar, chaniccharwar, 
chinchinwar. 

Tue MontTuas. 

The English names, somewhat altered, are most commonly 

used, but villagers very often use the Hindu names. 
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English Months. 
marc (ma@rac), aprail, mai, jin, julai 


Gaulai), agast, sitambar, akttilbar, nawambar, dasambar. 


Here, as in the case of all words taken directly from English, 
people who know English attempt to approximate their pronun: 
ciation more closely to the English pronunciation. 


weasakh 
jéth 
har 
saun 
bhadrs 
asst 
katté 
magghar 
poh 
mah 
phaggan 
céttar 


Hindu Names. 


April— May. 
May—June. 
June—July. 


July— August. 
August— September. 
Septem ber—October. 
October— November. 
November—December. 
December—January. 
January—February. 
February—March. 
March—April. 


The Hindu month usually begins about the 14th of the English 


‘. month. 


ped, cacca, bap 
bébbe, mz 
daadada 

daddi 
pardadda 
pardaddi 
nanna 

nanni 
parnanna 
parnanni 


babba 


tiea 


RELATIONSHIPS. 


father. 
mother. 
father’s father. 
father’s mother. 
father of dadada. 
mother of dadda. 
mother’s father. 
mother’s mother. 
father of nanna. 
mother of nanna. 
; father’s elder brother. 
\ father’s father. 
father’s elder brother. 
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tai 

caiccaéa 
cacoli 
phupphi 
phuppher 
mamma 
mémmi 
masi 
mé&sar 
dohtra 
aséhtri 
parpotra 
parpdtri 
bhatriya 
bhatri 
sauhra 
sass 
patiauhra, patrauhra 
patéhas 
@adiauhra 
@adédhas 
maliauhra 
meléhas 
neniauhra 
nanéhas 
kurm 
kurmni 


bhra 

bhain 

sala 

salihar, salihaj 
sali 

bhantja 
bh@hbi, bharjai 
jéth 

jethaéni 
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wife of taoa. 

father’s younger brother. 

wife of ditto. 

father’s sister. 

husband of phuppht. 

mother’s brother. 

wife of mamma. 

mother’s sister. 

husband of masi. 

daughter’s son. 

daughter’s daughter. 

son of pdtra. 

daughter of pdtra. 

brother’s son. 

brother’s daughter. 

father-in-law. 

mother-in-law. 

father-in-law’s brother. 

wife of patiauhra. 

father-in-law’s father. 

wife of dadiauhra. 

mother-in-law’s brother. 

wife of maliauhra. 

mother-in-law’s father. 

wife of naniauhra. 

father of son (or daughter)-in-law. 

mother of son (or daughter)-in- 
law. 

brother. 

sister. 

wife’s brother. 

wife of sala. 


” wife’s sister. 


sister’s husband. 
brother’s wife. 
husband’s elder brother. 
wife of jéth. 
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jathuttar son of jéth. 

aedr husband’s younger brother. 
darani wife of deir. 

nanan husband’s sister. 

puttar - son. 

ahi daughter. 

potra son’s son. 

potri son’s daughter. 

bhanéwa, bhanéa sister’s son. 

bhanéwi, bhanédi sister’s daughter. 

jual, jawatra,majman son-in-law. 

nth daughter-in-law. 

bhatrié judi brother’s son-in-law. 
bhatrid nfih brother’s daughter-in-law. 
bhanéweS juaéi sister’s son-in-law. 
bhanéwed nfih sister’s daughter-in-law. 


SPECIAL IDIOMS. 


The following idioms will, it is believed, be found useful. 
They are intended merely as references, and the beginner 
will need to inquire about their usage In some oases the 
words bear other meanings also. The list is of course not 
complete, but the idioms given will suggest others. As very 


many of them are connected with verbs, an alphabetical 
list of the verbs is given first. 


Verbs. 


The infinitive or other part of the verb is understood 
with each word. The gender is shown in every case as a 
guide to the agreement of the verb. 

auna;* come, used with various words as nom.; akkhié, 
f. pl, have sore eyes: sabak, m., known a lesson: bOli, f., 
or saban, f., know a language ; jawab, m., know the answer: 
nafrat, f., feel disgust; kric, f., feel physical disgust : sharm, 
f., feel shame: namdshi, f., feel humiliation : hdsh, f., come 
to one’s senses: ji iit&, vomit: yad, f., or cdta m., remem- 
ber: jhappé2, m. pl., have stoppage in ears: dhaujé, m. pl., 
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get white hair; gussa, m., feel anger; samajh, f., under- 
stand; nindar, f., feel sleepy: ub&si, f., yawn: hassai, m., 
laugh: sufna, m., dream: miih, m., have sore mouth (horse, 
etc.): kamm, m.. m., be useful. 

baihna, sit; waz (awaz), m., become hoarse: sangh, m., 
become hoarse; man (rupayyé) da ki baitha, what does it 
work out at per maund (or rupee): cau}, m. pl., rice gets 
soft through overcooking : sunti, be circumcised: kotha, m. 
(etc.), house sinks down: natti, sit long in one place. baihna 
is also used for beginning school life or a trade. 

bahana, seat: mundé nti, send boy (to begin school-life, 
or some trade): sunti, circumcise: natti, keep sitting long, 
delay someone. 

bhannna, break; akar, f., stretch oneself. 

bharna, fill; mutthia, f. pl., shampoo: ghutt, m., swallow 
mouthful (of liquid): nuksan, m., recover loss from some- 
one: kapré, m. pl., clothes get covered (with mud). 

earhna, climb ; karz, m., get into debt: sill, f., or sdjjal, f.. get 
damp: handi, f., be put on to cook (said of the handi or pot): 
caul, m. pl., rice be put on to cook: kass, f., get fever: gussa, 
m., become angry : b&zi, f., lose game. ° 

earhna, cause to climb, etc.; handi, f., put on the pot: 
salana, put on vegetables to cook. 

etupna, suck, used in preference to khana, eat, with the fol- 
lowing ; ganna, m., sugarcane - amb, m., mango: nimbi, m., 
lemon: and frequently with santara,-m., orange: malta, m., 
Maltese orange : mittha, m.. sweet lime: khatta, m., lime. 

déna. give: dua, f., invoke blessing on: bad dua, f., invoke 
curse upon: dhékha, m.. or faréb, m., deceive: andra, m., 
lay egg: ta, m., heat up fire (for cooking). 

kadd@hna, put or bring out; gal, f., abuse: ghund, m., 
veil oneself to prevent face being seen: matlab, m , secure 
one’s end; kamm, m., secure one’s end: khaurt, m., paw 
ground (of horse, etc.), hence make a fuss: dand, m. pl., 
show teeth, i.e. grin: also show teeth in anger (dog, etc.) : 
used of things daily consumed in sense of ‘‘last out,’’ dd 
din k., last out two days: khana k, last out dinner (said 
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of meat, salt, sugar, etc.): hali G@adatij, make fit for plough- 
ing (burden bearing): daddh, f., affect great style: ghutkla, 
f. pl., be hypercritical. : 

kadhana, causative of kaddhna, q.v ; sdh, m., let a man 
get a rest (by carrying his load for him). See sah, p. 399. 

karna, do; rtih, m., or ji, m., or dil, m., wish, feel inclined to- 
raddi, throw away as useless: chutti, f., stop work, take 
leave: jhar, f., reprimand: d6 rupaé lainé kité, agreed to 
take two rupees: with many nouns and adjectives as piar, 
love: wall, make well: Banna Banna karké kuandé san, 
they used to call him Banna: mara karké, considering it 
feeble: m&ri karké pai hoi e, owing to being poor is lying 
fallow: 6s karké, on this account: és n&h kiti, ha nehi 
kiti, he refused, he did not agree (he said ‘ no.’ not ‘ yes’). 

karna also means have use for, mai cunjh ki karni 6 @ira 
ki karna e) what use have I for a dib (a button) ? 

khana, eat ; dhOkha, m., or faréb, m., be deceived : ada, m., be 
tricked, over-reached: mar, f., be beaten: gahla, f. pl., be abused: 
jhirka, f. pl., be reproached : sath, f., swear: thuada, m., stum- 
ble: bhambal-bhiisé, m. pl.. wander in difficulties: cugli, 
f., slander: kasr, f.. or t6ta, m., suffer loss: waddhi, f., take 
bribe : jutti, f. (baint, m., etc.), be beaten with shoes (cane. etc.). 

khédna, play; shikar, m., hunt. 

laggna, begin, be attached, etc.: pata. m., get to know; satt, 
f., get a wound or bruise ; g6da, m., asin cann nti géda, lagga 
see g6Ga lana: taki, f., piece be sewn on: burda (canga, etc.), 
dislike (like, etc.), a thing (or rarely a person): till, ni., force 
be used: rupayya, m., pass, be spent, be charged (rupee, etc.) : 
cir, m., or dér, f., delay occur: &2khé, obey command : sardi, f. 
(bhukkh, f.. treh, f.) feel cold (hunger, thirst): pala, m., feel 
cold : galli, get talking : matthéé, meet : muhdthi, stand against 
dourpost: gal, m., embrace: kasr, f., or m6s, f., suffer loss. ° 
kamm, be at work; naukari, f., be on duty: aa, m., succeed in 
trick ; mauka, m., get opportunity : lagga, m., get sore on back 
(horse, ete.) : kunji, f., key fit ; julab, m., take effect (purgative) : 
mull, m., be charged (price) : 5h méra bhra (etc.) laggdaa e, he 
is by relationship (practically) my brother, etc. : other meanings 
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are, be engaged in work: cause pain (of medicine, shoe, etc.) : 
hold oneself back from or keep out of. ‘ 

lahna, bring down; biaha, m., opendoor : bari, f., open window . 
izzat, f , or pat, f, dishonour : jutti, f. (kapra&. m , etc.) take off 
shoes (garment, etc.) : karz, m., remove debt (by paying it). 

lana, causative of leggna&; gdda& lan&, said of cann, moon, 
rise (for first time) after sunset: till, m., use force: pata&, m., 
find out; d&, m. trick, overreach : 16kha, m., calculate : taki, 
{., sew on patch: rdti, f., put cap&ti into oven: cir, m., or 
dér, f., delay: dann, m., fix fine: mull, m., fix price: nishan, 
m., affix mark: rupayya (etc.) cause to pass (rupee, etc.), fix 
price of one rupee (etc.). 

laina, take; ubasi, f., yawn: gal f., be abused : jhirka, f. pl., 
be reproached: hitinté, m. pl., take ride upon. 

luttna, rob; 11114, f. pl., bullhé, m. pl., amuse oneself, have 
a jolly time. 

mana, rub; malea& hoea, ill: mal, geé, ran away. 

manna, acknowledge; burda, feel offended at, be annoyed at. 

maérna, strike, kill: biha, m., shut door: bari, f., shut 
window : jhath, m., tell lie: chal, f., jump: waz (awaz), f., 
shout, call to: nicch, f., sneeze: jans, kill: g5da, same as goda 
lana, q. v.; matt, f., or hdsh, f., or ba, f., or akl, m. f., mari 
jani, be confused, lose one’s senses: titné, m. pl., kick up hind 
feet (of donkey, horse, etc.), hence make a fuss: mar chaddn#& 
or mar suttna, kill: th, kill: kik, f., shout: cik, f., scream: 
hakk, m. (paisa, etc.), defraud of right (of money, etc.): tala, 
m., or jandra, m., lock : cubbhi, f., dive: jappha, m., embrace : 
nazr, f., glance at: raula, m., make confusion: takkar, f., 
knock against: phéra, m., go a round : shéikchi, f., exhibit 
pride: sir, m., wag head (of priest in incantations): gapp, f., 
make false, exaggerated statements. 

milnaé, meet: majjh, f. (g#, f.). permit to be milked. of 
paffalo (cow, etc.). 

nikina, go out, come out: cor (badmash etc.). turn out or 
become a thief (scoundrel, etc.): ha]i, m., become fit for 
ploughing (of bull), hence become able to do any work (of man): 
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akhbar, f., be published, newspaper (so with books, etc.) : 
moh, f., be sprained. 

paina, fall; many uses, some will be best explained by 
examples For sense of being in the act of or of continuance 
see under compound verbs. It is used in many compounds as 
phull pea blossomed : hass pea, burst out laughing: akk pea, 
got sick of: gutak pea, broke out into asmile: tur pea, started : 
marn pe si, he came at me to strike me: hattht pea, he 
seized me or struggled with me: tutké pe&, came at me with 
anger: bhaira pea, he got ashamed: kutt& painda e, the dog 
attacks one: jiwf pal hol, e, the land is lying fallow: hanére 
pae, at fall of darkness: kamm pai ge&, work has turned 
up which must be done: mal sutt& pea utthea w4, I have just 
got up from sleep: mar, f., be beaten: jutti, f. (sdti, f., etc.), 
be beaten with shoe (stick, etc.) : g&bj&, f. pl., be abused: pir, 
f., have pain: shakk, m., feel doubt: td6ta m., or gshata, 
m., suffer lose: nazri, be seen: pija, get pale. 

pakéné, cook ; gall, f. arrange beforehand, plot. 

pakkna, be cooked; gall, f., be arranged beforehand, be 
plotted. 

pana, put in: khair, f. give something to beggar : tukKar, m., 
give food (to dog. etc.) : dand, f., or rauj&, m., make noise : arzii 
f., bring case against : hal hal, f., halpaéhrea, m., call ont for 
help: jutti, f. (kapré, m. pl. etc.), put on shoes, (clothes, etc.) : 
bhangra, m., or dhamé@], m., dance: acar, make pickle, etc: 
japphL. f. (of two people) interlace arms over shoulders: waste, 
m. pl., beseech : kah&ni. f., tell story : mahina (a5 diharé, etc.), 
give respite for month (two days, etc.) : rah, show the way to. 

pina, drink ; guss&, m., swallow down one’s anger: hukka, 
m., (sigrat, f.. curut, f., tamakt, m.,etc.) smoke huqgqa (cigarette, 
cheroot, tobacco, etc.). 

rakkhna, place, keep; ddsti, f., be friendly with: mhabbat, 
f., love. « 

wabna@, causative of waggna; angrési, f. (etc.), drag in 
English (etc.) (into speech). 

térna,. break ; used of reducing someone in rank. 

térna, causative of turna - kamm, m., get work done. 
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turné, walk,go: kamm, m., work go on: gail, f., be agreed to 
{of one’s suggestion, etc.). 

wagna, fow ; bhanda, m., leak (of vessel) : rah, m., be much 
used of road : wag ja, go off quickly. 

wagana, causative of wagna, cause to flow : send off quickly. 

wattna, twist; kacicia, f. pl., show teeth in anger: ghur- 
akid, f. pl.. frown. 

wékhna, see, look: rah, m., look out for, wait for someone 
wékhi japégi, we shall see. = 

Other Idioms. 

akhé, lit. 6s akhea, he said, also one says, they say. sometimes 
the Greek hoti, ohn& kah&ni pai akhé, etc , they told a story to 
the effect that, etc. 

baihni; kehri baihni baitha e, in what company is he ? 

bha, wandé; méré bha@ (or wandé) da Sh tur gea, in my 
opinion, or so far as I am concerned, he went away: ohdadé bha 
(wand6) di te tii dhi &, in his opinion you are the daughter 

bhand; méré bhane, siddé bhane, etc., in my opinion, in 
our opinion, ete., or for me, for us: méré bhané tusi i rajsd 5, 
for me you are the Raja. 

c&h, tea; weak, patli; strong, sanhni, téz, gurhi. 

da, trick, etc. ; kehré da di gail, what kind of affair (is this) ? 
lammé daa, long ways: cauré da, crosswise : kehré da, in what 
way (i.e., long ways, crosswise) ? 

cutki, f., snap of fingers; cutki wice, very quickly or easily. 

dil, heart; dil hau]a or chota, (feel) faint, ashamed: dil 
ehota, unaspiring. 

giza, f., food ; used practically as meaning habit. giza pakk 
gai e, (he) has got used to it. 

halina, move, shake (intrans.) ; hallke, hillké, quickly hurry- 
ingly. 

hila, pretence ; hila karna, look sharp, hurry up. 

héthé uta, lit. downwards, upwards: not very well in health, 
in a bad state. 

héth utté, one on top of the other. 
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ji, person, wish; car ji, panj ji, four persons, five persons, but 
diwé ji always means husband and wife. 

makki, part of cloth of huqqa ; makkt thappna, sit on some- 
one, ‘‘ go for”’ someone (slang). 

palla, border of garment; mére pallé (or mére pir pallé) 
kujjh nehi pea, I did not understand anything, I got no good 
from it: méré palled, at my expense. 

sagsé, but rather ; sometimes means ‘ extremely,’ sag3 i mara, 
extremely feeble or poor: also sags. 

sih, m., breath ; sah laina, take breath, rest : sih duana, let 
man or animal take a rest: s&h kadhana, let man rest by 
carrying his burden. 

sarfa, expense; sarfa karna, spare expense. 

ucca, high ; uccé sunna, be rather deaf : ucci 4khn@, etc., to 
speak, etc., loudly : ucci ditti, loudly. 

wandé, see bha. 

wattar, moisture, frequently used of the moisture required for 
ploughing ; wattar 4 gei e, the land has got dry enough for 
ploughing (after heavy rain) : wattar hd gea&, moisture has come 
(to the land) : héthla utla wattar ral gea& e, the lower moisture 
(already in the ground) and upper moisture (from rain) have 
joined, i.e., all the ground is wet through. 


ADDITIONsaL Ipioms. 


laggena be attached, etc., dhupp, f., the sun to come out, 
ahuppéa leggniaé, have days of sunshine. 

1ana, attach, thudda, m., kick. 

karna, make; pata, m., find out; mhabbat, f., feel affec- 
tion for. See below dard, dardi, dukkh, dukkhi. 

khédna, play; hal, min., move head to and fro as in in- 
cantations. 

ghatna, grow less; dil, m., feel faint. 

marna, beat; ghah, m., cut grass: sannh, f., commit bur- 
glary, break through wall: thudda, m., kick. 

paina, lie, etc.; sham, f., (rat, f. hanéra, m.) come on or 
fall of evening (night, darkness). 

rakkhna, place ; mhabbat, f., love. See below adukkh. 
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bhai, m., brother, to be contrasted with whai, a term of 
address which may be used with anyono who is spoken to in the 
second sing. Thus one might address a servant, a school- 
boy or little girl as whai, but not as bhai. 

dard, m, pain, grief; kise d& dard karna, kise nfi kise 
@a@ dard héna, sympathise with. 

dardi, sympathiser. Contrast dard and dardi with dukkh, 
adukkhi, dékhi, below. 

@ukkh, m., pain, grief; dukkh karnaé or rakkhna, feel 
jealous of or enmity against: kise da dukkh kise nfi honaé, 
feel pain or sorrow in connection with anyone, also feel 
jealousy or enmity. 

daukkhi, adj, feeling pain or grief on account of someone, 
whether through sympathy or through worry, but @dkhi 
feeling jealousy or enmity. 

kakkh, m., piece of straw; kakkh wi nehi, nothing at 
all: kakkh wi pata nehi, no trace at all. 

paskii, m., something tied on to one side of uneven scales to 
make them even; ohd& paskfii wi nehf, not a patch on 
him, nothing at all in comparison with him. 


Auna, baihna, bahana, bhennna, bharna, carhna, cairhna, 
ecupna, dena, duana, kaddhaa, kadhana, 
karna, khana. Pages 393-395. 
1. Pira’s eyes have become 1. Pire dif akkhi& ai# hoii 


sore. né. 
2. He does not know the 2. Obnii sabak Gawaib) 
lesson or answer (lan- nehi aundé& (bdli, 


gaban nebt aunal). 


_guage). 

3. I feel disgust (physical 3. Menti nafrat aundi e 
disgust,ashamed,humi- Ckric, sharm, namdshi, 
liated, angry). gussa). 

4. NowT understand, I re- 4. Hun samajh a gai, gall 
member. yad ai. 

5. You are very sleepy. you 5. Tenti nindar bari ai, 
are yawning. taint ubaésif aundié né. 

6. Last night I had a dream 6. Ratlikksufnéiiea, sicke 
I laugh to think of it. hiss& aundaé e. 
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He vomited, he is not in 
his senses yet. 

Are your ears stopped, 
are you deaf? * 
The mare has a 

mouth. 

His hair has become white. 

Does he not remember 
yet? 

Well, what did it come 
to per maund ? 

When will the boy begin 
reading with the (Mu- 
hammadan) priest ? 

What did it work out at 
per rupee ? 

I have become hoarse. 


sore 


Their house has collapsed. 

Take off the pot, the rice 
will get soft. 

You have kept me sitting 
here. 

He has sent his grandson 
to learn tailoring. 

The old man is stretch- 
ing himself. 

I shall just drink a 
mouthful and come and 
massage you. 

My clothes are covered 
with mud, you _ will 
have to make good 
the loss. 

Sister, put on the pot 
(the vegetables, rice). 
26 
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Ji ut& &e& sti, aje hish 
nehi ai. 

Jhappe @ gae niP (or 
lag gae). 

Ghdri dadé mtih dea hoea 
(or pakkaé hie&é) e. 

Ohnii dhauje de hoe né. 

Aje nehi cdta Gea sfiP. 


Phér man de kinne 
rupayye baithe P 

Mundé& kad3 miyyS k5] 
vbawhéga P 


Rupayye d& kinnaé bai- 
tha P 

MGér& sangh (waz) baih 
gea eo. 

K6dthaé baih gea nd. 

Handi 1lahi, caul baih 
janige. 

TH ment Stthe natti 
baha rakkhea e. 

Apne pdtre nfi darzi kd} 
bahéea sft. 

Buddha akar 
bhannda e. 

Mai sara ghutt bhar 
&wG te ake mutthid 
bharaiga. 

Mére kapre bhai hoe 
né, nuks&in bharné& 
pawigaé. 


pea 


Bhain, taurl cirh (salt- 
né& cau). 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28, 


29. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
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He got angry and lost the 
game. 
It has got very damp. 


Is the pot on, will rice 
be cooked to-day ? 

Do not affect such style, 
you will get into debt. 
Mashers (swells) suck In- 
dian and Maltese or- 
anges, also limes and 
sweet limes, but vil- 
lagers the 

whole. 

You have got fever 
through eating a lot 
of mangoes and sugar- 
cane. 

Do not curse me, invoke 
a blessing, do not de- 
ceive me. 

The hen hag laid an egg, 
heat up the fire and 
boil it. 


swallow 


Let the horse (or ass) 
rest, it will break 
down. 


Why did he come? 
cause I called him. 


Be- 


Rub it this way, don’t do 
thé work carelessly 
(badly). 


I do uot feel inclined to 
eat bread made of 
maize or millet. 

Find out and tel] me 
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24. 


26. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


Gussa carhn nal bazi 
carh gai st. 

Bari sill (séjjal carhi 
» hoi e, 

Tauri carh gai e, ajj 
caul carhne né ? 

Eddi shika shaki 2a 
kar, karz carh jaiga. 
Jentalmain te santare te 

Malte, te n&le khatte 
te mitthe, ctip lende 
nS, par jatt bit sare 

ragar lende né. 


Ba&hle amb te ganne 
ctipan nal kass carh 
gai je. 


Bad duaé na def, meni 
daua del, ahokha 
(pharéb) na def. 

Kukkri andra (or 4nda) 
ditt& e, tii ta déke bail 
kar st. 

Waihtar nii dhif kadha 
hanék ghattéga. 


Oh kis karke Aci? Es 
karke pai mai ohnii 
kudea. 

Aifi karke mali, aiwé na 
kamm terangar chad- 
di. 

Dhédha khan ni méra 
rth (dil) nehf karda. 


Pata karke meni dasst. 
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40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


A6. 


47.0 


48. 
49. 
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Ido not feel inclined to 37. Raddi karn n& méré 
throw it away. ji nehi karda. 

He has agreed to take 38. Dhéli laini kiti sti, car 
eight annas, he will waje chutti karéga. 
stap work at four. 

Make him well, I love 389. Wall kari st, mai ohnii 
him. piar karna wi. 

He gave up the field as 40. Mari karke paili chaddi 
being poor. sa. 

I called him Sardar, still 41. Mai ohn& Sardar karke 
he refused. kuaea, tiwi nah kiti 

st. 

He has attained his end 42. Gahli kaddh kaddhke 
by abuse. matlab (kamm) kaddh 

lea sa. 

She veiled herself, what 43. Ghund kaddhea, ta ki 
of it? Why are you hoea P Ti kyfi ghutkla 
so critical 2? kaddhna 6 2 

When the horse paws the 44. Jad ghora kheurt 
ground the dog shows kaddhda e, kutta 
his teeth. dand kaddhda e. 

What are you grinning 45. Ti kehri galle dana 
at? The sugar will last kKkaddhna 6 ? Khand 
out dinner anyway. khana te kaddhégi. 

They were teaching him 46. Ohn& lada kaddhde te 
to carry burdens, but hai san, par aje niklea 
he has not learned yet. nehi. 

Swearing (that he is 47. Sauh& kha khake ecugli 
speaking the truth) he khanda e, tawi chékre 
slanders people, but he api kasr khaéga. 
will in the long run 
injure himself. 

He affects great style. 48. Bari deddh kaddhda e. 

In the meantime we are 49. H&li ohni hali kaddhne 


making it fit for plough- 
ing (or fit for work). 
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50. 


61. 


52. 


Khédna, leggnaé, lana lahnda, laihna, laina, marna. 
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He was greatly deceived, 
tricked. 

He wandered about, then 
he stumbled, he was 
then abused and re- 
proached and finally 
beaten, receiving blows 
with sticks, fists and 
shoes. 

He suffered serious loss, 
he took a bribe and 
was caught. 


395, 396. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


10. 


He got hurt while shoot- 
ing. 

It is very late, you do not 
obey. 

They learned that the 
rupee would not pass. 

He feels cold (hungry, 


thirsty). 
You have begun talking 
leaning against the 
doorpost. 
I suffered great loss 
through his tricking 


me. 
He has begun working, 
now he is on duty. 


Since I fined him he does 
not come near me 
(meet me). 

The tailor is putting ona 
patch, his wife is plas- 
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50. 


51. 


52. 


10. 


Bara fardb khadhia, bar& 
da khadchéa. 
Bhambalbhise khanda& 


reha phér thédda 
khadhé, Q(aga&) mur 


gah]i te jhirk& kha- 
dahié, chékre mar khé- 
ahi, sdtid te htire te 
juttiaé. 

Tegr& tdt& khadha, 


waddhi khé&ke phar 
gwhatta. 

Pages 
Shikar khédddef  satt 
laggi st. 


Bara cir lagga, ti &Skhe 
nehi laggda. 

Pata lagg gea né pai ru- 
payya nehf laggeda. 

Pala lagga si (bhukkh, 
treh laggi sii). 

Muhathi laggke galli 
lage pea 6. 


Ohde a@a& lan n&] ment 
bari kasr laggi. 


Oh kamm lagg gea e, 
hun ohdi naukari 
lagei hoi e. 

Jad3 d& mai ohnfi dana 
lgea, Sh mére matthe 
neh! laggda. 

Darzi t&ki land& e pea, 
ohdi suaéni rotié landi 
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il. 


21. 


PANJABI GRAMMAR. 


tering the capatis on 
the sides of the oven 
(a@ capa@tt is really finer 
than a 7rd). 

He is (or may be consi- 
dered) my sisters’s son, 
but I do not like his 
talk. 

What did it cost, shall I 
calculate ? 7 

Using force he affixed the 
mark. 

The mare will get galled. 

Are your eyes smarting 
from the medicine ? 

This key wil) never fit. 


For two days the moon 
has risen late. 

Open the door,’brother, 
or the window. 

He has dishonoured me 
by taking off my tur- 
ban. 

I will pay your debt 

Taking off his shoes and 
clothes he began to 
wash. 

A patch is required here, 
why are you delaying ? 

Find out whether he has 
caught cold. 

Pass this four-anna bit 
if you can fool anyone. 

You will suffer loss, they 
will fine you. 

The capatis have been 
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12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


165 


e pai. 


Oh méra bhanéwa 
laggda e, tad wi ohdia 
galla menii buria lagg- 
aia né. 

Ki mull lagga eP Mai 
1ékha 14 P 

Bara till 
1a0ea. 

GhG6ri ni lagea lageéga. 

AkkEhi4 nii duadi laggdi 
ep 

Bh kunji kadi nehi lag- 
gan laggi. 

Cann te dth dina t3 
g6da laea hoea e. 

Biha lah, bhai, y4 bari. 


lake nishan 


GOs méri page 
mé6ri pat la&hi. 


lahke 


Mai téra karz lah deéga. 
Jutti te kapre lahke 
nhaun laggea. 


Btthe taki laggdi e, cir 
ka@hnti lanna &P 

Pata lai pai shardi laggi 
sti ke nehi. 

Bh pauli 14 lai, je da 
lagge te. 

Tenti més laggégi, dann 
lanige. 

RStié lagg te geld, bara 
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27. 


32. 


33. 


39. 


PANJABI GRAMMAR. 


put into the oven, a lot 
of force was necessary. 

Have the signs been affix- 
ed, what did he charge 
for them 2 

Open the lock with a key. 

To-day the moon will rise 
late. 

If they get an opportu- 
nity they will say it. 
He wanted to embrace 
me, but I do not want 

to embrace him. 

Why did they have my 
shoes taken off? My 
honour has suffered. 

Take a breath sometimes 
(wait a bit, don’t talk 
so fast}. 

On account of his travel- 
ling first class he was 
much abused and re- 
proached. 

He is yawning a lot, he 
must be ill. 


The thief has bolted alto- 
gether. 

Do not take it amiss, I 
have told no lie. 

Shutting both windows 
and one door he gave 
vent to scream after 
scream. 

Many make a living by 
cutting grass. 
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27. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


32. 


till lagga. 


Nishan iagg gaeP Kt 
lae& st nishand da P 


Kunji lake jandra 1a@hfi. 

Ajj cann nti gidda@ leg- 
geda. 

Mauka lagg6 né, ta 4kh 
cheddange. 

Meni gal landa si, mai 
nehi ohde gal laggd@. 


Méri jutti kyfi luhai né, 
méri pat laih gei e. 


O s&h wi lea kar. 


Fast kilas wicc baihn 
@a sadka baridf gahid 
te jhirka 1eia. 


Barid ubasia lend& e 
pea, malea hoea ho- 
wéda. 

Cor te ukké mukka mal 
gea. 

Buraé n& manni, mat 
jhith koi nehi marea. 

Dowe barié te ikk biiha 
marke baria cika 
marn iagg pea. 


Bahle te ghah khotar 
khidtarke gujara 
karde né. 
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40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


PANJABI GRAMMAR. 


You lunatic, why are 
jumping so much ? 


Are you out of your 
senses ? 
They killed him. 


He hada jolly good time. 


An Indian pony, kicking 
up his hind feet like 
an English pony (i.e., 
aping great airs). 


I will lock it and go 
round (take a turn, 
etc.). 


He didn’t defraud him 
of his right? He 
cheated him out of a 
lot of money. 

Do not simply call to him, 
give a good shout. 

He seized him in an em- 
brace and dived. 

Just take a look at these 
Papers, he has made a 
great mess. 

He did not sneeze, he had 
a hiccup ? 

Why are you knocking 
up against me 2 

Has the moon begun to 
rise late ? 

He shows great conceit, 
he is telling falsehoods. 
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Ba marea, éddié chala 
kah de joga marna 6 
ped P 

Matt (or h6sh or akl or 
ba) mari hoi 4 ? 

Obnii tha mares né, or 
mar satted né or mar 
chadde& né, or jand 
ma@rea né. 

Wah wa 1illa luttia or 
bullhe lutte st. 

Dési tatti Angrézi tit- 
ne (marda e). 


Tala or jandré marke 
phéra maraéga. 


Ohdaé& hakk nehi mérea 
8a? Ohde bare rupay- 
ye mire. 


Aiwé waz na mar, tagri 
kak mar. 

Ohnii jappha marke cub- 
bhi m@ri. 

Ebhné kagazi te zara 
nazr mar, 6s bara 
raula marea. 

Nicch nehi sasi mari, 
hidki laggi hoi sa. 

Ta kahnii takkar& pea 
m4arna 6p 

Cann aje g6da marea e ? 


Shékhi marda e, gappd 
mardéa e. 
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54. He wagged his head (in 54. COkha cir sir marda 


incantations) a long time. reha. 
55. Thebuffalocalf buttsme. 55. Jhoti meni sin (sing) 
mardi e. 


Milna, marna, nikalna, raihna, pina, rakkhna, torna, turna, 
wagna, wahna, wattna, w6ékhn&. Pages 396-398. 
1. To-day neither the cow 1. Ajj na te ga mili te na 


nor the buffalo per- majjh (maih). 
mitted herself to be 
milked. 

2. If the printer had not 2. Jé chapanwala badmash 
turned out a scoundrel na nikle 4 eakhbar hun 
the paper would have tikar nikle a (See 
been published now. Cram. p. 320.) 

3. Has the boy become fit for 3. Munda hali nikleai e? 
work? No he _ has Sagsé cor niklea. 


turned out a thief. 
4. You are always grinning, 4. Ti jhate binde gutak 


I am sick of it. painnad 6, mai te akk 
pea wi. 

5. When the mother started, 5. Jadaé bébbo tur pai, kaki 
the girl laughed. hass pai, 

6. At dusk work turned up 6. Hanére pae kamm pea 
to be done. sta. 

7. First he began to seize 7. Paihl&i te hatthi pea, 
me, afterwards he was magar6 dahda bhairad 
very much ashamed. pea. 

8. The girl was getting up 8. Kuri sutti pai utthdi si, 
from being asleep when te kutt& pai g66 sf. 


the dog attacked her. 
9. When he began to get 9. Ga&h]i jad pain laggié 


abused he turned very burda pila pea. 
pale. 
10. Lamafraid (in doubt)that 10. Menti shakk paindée pai 
there wil] be great loss. bar& tdta (or ghata) 
. pawéda. 
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¥ 


we 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


PANJABI1 GRAMMAR. 


Tf you had gotagood beat- 
ing, you would not have 
shown your face again. 

If you get two or three 
blows from shoes or 
sticks do not say any- 
thing to me. 

He came at me to strike 
me, but I ran away. 

When I said the banyan 
had blossomed he rush- 
ed at me. 

The field is uselessly lying 
fallow. 

If they plot a thing like 
that, there will be plots 
on this side too. 

If he had entreated would 
you (f.) have given him 
alms ? 

Hewascalling out forhelp, 
and they were saying 
why are you making a 
noise ? 

If he dances this dance 
his father will bring a 
case against him. 


We put on our shoes after 
Sur clothes. 

The two men were going 
along with their arms 
over each other’s shoul- 
ders. 

He told a very interesting 
story. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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Tagri phand (or mar) 
paindio i mur nazri 
wi na paindd. 

Jé6 do car juttia ya sétia 
pais ni menti kujjh na 
akhi. 


Ment marn pea si par 
mai utth nasséa. 

Jad mai akhea pai bohr 
phuli pai (or pea) e 6h 
meni tuttke pea. 

Paili dhig&ne pai hGi e. 


Jékar ehojehi gall pa- 
kAISO né, SAAhard wi 
galla pakknagia. 

J&é waste panda khair 
pandié st? 


Oh te hal hal (hal pah- 
rea) pea panda si te Sh 
@hnde san dand (rau- 
14) kyii panna 6 pea. 

Jé bhangra (dhama)]) 
paeo sti, ped ohde te 
arzipaega. (See Gram. 
p. 379). 

Asi kapre pake jutti 
panne 4. 

Diwé jane japphi pake 
lage jainde san. 


Dahd@i suadli kahani 


pai sast. 
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23. 


26. 
27. 


28. 


33. 


PANJABI GRAMMAR. 


Very well, brother, I will 
give a respite of two 
months. 

Have your smoke and 
make the pickle. 

How do you smoke to- 
bacco? Sometimes a 
cigarette, sometimes a 
cheroot. 

A plague on him, why 
does he not swallow 
down his anger. 

By letting people smoke 
his huqgqa he makes 
friends with all. 

If you love him, he will 
also be friendly with 
you. 

If the work can be done 
1 will get it done. 

The Deputy Superinten- 
dent of police reduced 
him in rank. 

His proposal seems likely 
to be agreed to, he has 
the knack of getting 
things agreed to. 

Get the leaking vessel 
patched. Off with you 
at once. 

Send him off by that road, 
it is a great deal used. 
He is always dragging in 

Persian. 


She is always showing 
her teeth (im anger) or 
frowning. 
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23. Hala, bhra, dO mahine 
paaga. 


24. Hukka pike acar pai. 


25. Ti kikan tamaki pinna 
6? Mai kade sigrat 
te kade curut pinna 
wa. 

23. Pir pawe sii, apna gussa 
k&h de jéga nehi pi 
lainda ? 

27. Hukka pia pidke sarea 
n&l piar pa lenda@ e. 


28. Je ohde na] mhabbatrak- 
khid je, dh tuhadde nal 
wi @adsti rakkhéeda. 

29. Kamm ture te toraga. 


30. Kaptan s&hb ohnfitrérea 
si. 


31. Gall ohdi hun turnw@ali 
japdi e, ohni térn di 
jac jo hoi. 


32. Wagde bhande ni tanka 
lua; wag ja hun. 


83. Ose rah wagaé si, Oh rah 
bahla wagda ec. 

34. Oh te habbhe (sabbhe) 
wéle Farsi wahnda 
raihnda e. 

835. Kacicié ghurakia wattdi 
I rainhdi e. 
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36. Will you watch out for 36. 
him? We shall see. 


87. No,mygoodSir,Ihaveno 37. 


idea. Get along with 
you (what nonsense), 
you have no idea ? 


Tusi ohdé rih wékkhd- 
ge? Wé:Ehi japégi. 
Na mallaA menti kakkh 
wi pata nehi laggda. 
Hékkha, (for wékh 
kh&) tentii nehi pata 


laggda P 


Miscellaneous Idioms. Pages 398-400. 


1. They were saying that 1. 
washermen are very 
deceitful. 


wo 


I said why are you keep- 2. 
ing your mouth open 
(I said). 
3. My eon will not stay in 3. 
this company. 


4. So far as 1 am concerned a. 
he is dead. 

5. In my opinion it is per- 5. 
haps a bird. 

6. In your opinion is he a 6. 


professional singer ? 

7. Lookhere, my man, don’t 7. 
make the tea so weak, 
meke it stronger than 
this. 

8. What way shall I place 8. 
the bed? Put it the 
long way, not crosswise. 


9. What way are you talk- 9. 
ing, have you so little 
spirit 2 


10. I feelfaint from the blow._10. 
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Gh gall pae karde san 
akhe chimbe bare 
khuttari hunde 0né, 
akhe. 

Ti makhe mith kyti addi 
rakkhna 6, makhe. 


Es baihni nehi méra 
puttar baihnda. 

Mére wande da te Gh 
mar gea e. 

Mére bhane khabare 
janaur e. 

Tére bha da& Gh _ kG6i 
mirashi eP 

Lai whal, cah éddi patli 
na banai, edfi sanhni 
(téz, gtirhi) banai. 


Manji kehre da daha? 
Caure da& na dahi, 
lamme daa dahi. 

Kehre da di gall karna 
6, téra dil 6édada chota 
eP 

Satt laggan nal méra 
dil haul& (chdta) hd 
gea oe, or ghatt gea e. 
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13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


PANJABI 


Why does he not hurry ? 
He has got used (to 
the place, etc.) and is 
lazy. 

Look sharp about the 
work, will you 2? 

How are you? Oh, only 
30 So (poorly). 


They ali fell over one 
another 

We have five mouths to 
feed, we are two 
(husband and wife) 
and we have. three 


little ones. 

Have they gone away, 
both husband and 
wife ? 

If vou touch the edge of 
my shirt IH go for 
you (slang). 

Thegentleman has spoken 
so long, have you 
understood anything ? 

I have not understood a 
word (lit. not a straw). 

They bore the _ whole 
expense themselves. 

This is good indeed. 

Just take a rest yourself, 
and let the animal have 
a rest, I will carry the 
boy’s load a bit. 

If he spares expense, 
nothing will be done. 
If he were not somewhat 
deaf one would not 

need to speak loudly. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Hallke kyfi nehi calda, 
hun te hile& hvea e. 
susti karda e. 


Hila karkekamm kar wi. 


KihaliP Héthé utd ia. 


Sare jane héth utte digg 


pae. 
Asi panj 4 khanwale, do 
ji ap, te trai afliane. 


Oh tur gae n& diwe ji? 


Jé jhigge de palle nt 
hatth lfe6 i makki 
thapptiga. 

Sahb innia galli kitid 
né, kujjh pir palle pea 
i? 

Mére palle kakkh wi 
nehi pea. 

Sara kamm ohn& de 
palled hoea. 

Bh te sagé i canga e. 

Ti zar& s&h lecllai te 
caukhar nti wi sah 
dua, te mai munde nti 
sah kadhanna. 

J6 sarfa kits6 sti, Kakkh 
wi nehi banéga. 

Jé ucca na sunea ta ucci 
ucci kiinad na& pawe a. 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


31. 


32. 


36. 


- PANJABI GRAMMAR. 


He said loudly, will you 
not keep quiet ? 

Oh no, the ground is not 
properly wet yet, there 
have been just a few 
drops. 

There has been heavy 
rain, now if we get 
sunshine, in ten days 
the ground will be the 
right moisture for 
ploughing. 

The moistures (from the 
ground and the rain) 
have met. 

The priest was performing 
incantations last night. 

First evening falls, then 
it gets a little dark, 
finally night comes. 


No, my man, do not be- 
seech me. 

I said “‘no my man” (or 
my woman, my boy, 
my girl), I did not say 
** no brother.”’ 

He has strong enmity 
against us. 

The co-wife always felt 


jealousy or enmity 
towards her co-wife. 
The mother’ sorrows 


much on account of her 
son. 

The mother sympathises 
much with her daughter. 
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30. 


31. 


35. 


36. 
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Ucci ditti dkkhaa lagea 
amn wi kareaé kar. 

Aje kitthe wattar hoea ? 
Aje te kani muni i 
hoi e. 


Tagréa mith pea, hun 
adhuppé laggan te da- 
si dihaire= ni jiwt 
wattar awedi. 


Hun ral gea e wattar. 


Ilma rati hal 
knédda@ si. 

Paihl sham psaindi e, 
mur théra théra ha- 
néra paind& e, Srak 
nti piri rat paindi e. 

Na whai, mére agge 
hatth n& bannhi. 

Mai ohnii “‘na@& whai” 
akhea, mai ‘‘ na bhai” 
te nehi akhea. 


(aali) 


Oh sadde nal bara dukkh 
karda or rakkhda e. 
Sauken nti apni saukan 
daa d&h rati dukkh 
raihnda si. 

Mé& nti apne puttar da 
bara dukkh e. 


Bébbe apni dhi da bara 
dard kardi e. 
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Note on Nos. 33—36.—The word a@ukkh (adukh) with rakkhna 
or karna implies enmity or jealousy. With nt and the 
auxiliary verb (see Nos. 34 and 35) the meaning may be sorrow 
as well as jealousy or enmity, the context enables one to decide. 
37. He stumbled or he gota 37. Ohnii thédda lagea. 

kick. 
38. The shepherd kicked the 38. jri lélle nii thudda 
E( 


lamb. ae& Gnarea). 


LocaTiv& Cass, ETc. 





See Grammar, pages 274, 275, 286, 344, 345. 


1. He was to stay a fort- 1. Pandr&é dihare Gujrate 
night in Gujrat, he will reaihnaé sast, hun atthi 
come now ip a week. dini aweda. 

2 Earthquakes come when 2. Wajji btht bhuca] 
doors are shut, burg- aunde né, sutti bandi 
laries are committed cdr sannh marde né. 


when men are asleep. 
3. At midday he sat in the 3. Dopaihri tasile dhuppe 





sun at the tahsil. baitha reha. 
4. In the evening he was in 4, Shami Kulari si, par 
Kular but he spent the rati Natti ja reha. 


night in Natt. : 
In the morning T shall 5. Fajri bazar jaaga te 
go to the bazar, and I baz&re rahaga. 
shell stay in the bazar. 
6. He has not come yet, but 6. Aje ghar nehi_ dea, 


ou 


in the morning he was waddewélje ghare si. 
at home. 
7. He bought ghi at Re. 1-12 7. Paunt dtih rupal watti 
for two seers. ghesd lea. : 
8. You come before it is 8, Muhanjhle ake dalilt ¥ 
quite light and begin lagg painna 
arguing. 
9. Why do thev sit in other ®. Kehri galle hdrnt ghari 
houses ? baihnde né? 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


14. 


16. 


L 


PANJABI 


He lives in RBagrié and 
goes to school in Aujle. 
They study in the sun. 

Look for them in Mar- 
deke. during the day 
they are in the mosque. 

In Gujranwala it sells 
at eleven annas a seer. 

My wife wears shoes 
fourteen fingers and I 
sixteen fingers long. 

A man of his size will 
wear seventeen or 
eighteen finger shoes. 

The donkey which was 
yours is his and the 
fat-tailed sheep which 
was his is mine. (This 
can have other mean- 
ings). 

The horse connected with 
me, the buffalo calf 
connected with him and 
the buffalo connected 
with them will’ be of 
the sane value. 

He is only pretending to 
agree. 

He went out to meet him. 

Why did vou take the 
trouble ? 

Why did yougive trouble ? 


GRAMMAR. 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
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Bagri ghar sti par Aujli 
parhdae. Siye baihke 
parhde né. 

Mardéki labbhi ne, dine 
masiti hunde né. 


Kujraale yahri anni sér 
wikdi e. 

Méri wauhti cauhdi jutti 
pandi e, soOhli 
pannsd wa. 

Ohde jédda jana khaure 


mai 


satahri athahri pan- 
daa howéda. 
Tuhadde wala khoéta 


ohda e te ohde wala 
dumba niéra e. 


Mérewala ghérad te ds- 
wala jhota te ohna 
wali majjh ikk6 mull 
de h6nge. 


Aiwé uttéwali ha karda 
e. 

Ohnii aggéwAli milea. 

Kyi taklif kiti je? 


Kyi taklif ditti je ? 


A ¥FEW Hrnvs. 


It is always wrong to omit the words for am, is, are, etc., 
The error is very common with 


except in negative sentences. 


Europeans, who constantly say munda kittheP for kitthe we 


(where is the boy 2): 
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oh ki &khda for ki 4kbd&a e, (what is he 
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saying ¢): kihdia citthid for kihdié citthi& ne (whose letter are 
they ?): mashki tear for’ tear e (is the water-carrier ready 2). 

II. In English we use ‘‘do” to avoid some other verb 
already used. Thus: put them away. I have done so. In 
Punjabi this can never be maikit& e. The two sentences would 
be ohnd niis&ihmke rakkh. mairakkh chadde ne. The same 
verb must be used again. In this case it is rakkhna. 

III. Similarly we are fond of an unnecessary “like that.” 
We say :—don’t ery like that: don’t shout like that If we 
translate by es tarhé it means: do not cry or shout in that 
particular way, do it in some other way. The words should 
simply be omitted. 

IV. We are addicted to a great use of possessive pronouns. 
We say: ‘‘we read in our Bibles.’? In parts of the British 
Isles people say ‘‘ he’s having his tea,’ ‘‘I’m going to my 
bed.’’ All these must be omitted. 

Baibal wice likhea hoea e, we read in our Bibles. 
mai saun calea wa. I am going to (my) bed. 

V. The future is not much used in negative sentences. The 
following will show the common usage. 

mai bawhada, I shal] sit down: mai nehi baihnda or nehi 
baihn laga, I will not sit down. 

Yet sometimes we do hear the future with the negative, 
especially in promises, as— 

edti agge mai nehi kara karéda, in future I will not do so. 

VI. Interrogative words: the position of interrogative 
words should be noted. 

The nominative of the sentence must never come between 
the interrogative word and the verb. Europeans accustomed 
to the English order ‘‘ where are you going ?”’ ‘“‘ what have 
you done?” are apt to say kitthe tii cale& 8, ki tii kita eo. 
This is quite wrong. The following show the order :— 
oh kahde joga& kinda e? why is he speaking 2? 
bhra kado awida ? when will your brother come 2 

Sometimes conversationally the nominative is brought to 
the end as : kinda kahde joga e oh, kadé awida bhra, but this 
does not violate the rule given above. 
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P. 268, 11. 1-3. The feminine of gea, pea, lea is pronounced 
both gei, pei, lei and gai, pai, lai. 

P.276,1.2. For pail, locative of panj, five, panji is commoner. 

P. 287, ll. 14-16. The rule that a tonic h is inserted in the 
ordinal numbers from 11 to 99, except those from 69 to 78, 
should be extended to include all declension of the correspond- 
ing cardinal numbers. Any of these numbers when declined, 
i.e., when occurring in the prepositional or locative case, inserts 
a tonic h. Thus we have— 

yara rupayye, 11 rupees; yahri rupai, for 11 rupees ; yahra 
rupayya tS, for 11 rupees; yahrw4 rupayya, llth rupee. 

So also cali rupayye, c&hli rupat, cahlié rupayys ni, 
eahliwa rupayya. Lor this reason it would be better to spell 
the locatives of 15, 57, 90, pandhri, satwanjhi, nabbhi, and 
not as spelt on p. 21, 11. 17, 21, 23 and also for the prepo- 
sitionals and the prepositional of 14, cauhda&, and not as 
spelt on p. 287, 1. y. 

This tonic h is a characteristic also of the numeral adjectives 
expressing the size of shoes. The size of shoes is given 
in terms of finger-breadths. We have the following :— 

téhri jutti, a shoe whose length is thirteen finger-breadths. 
So also caundi, pandhri, sdhli, satabri, athahri, shoes of the 
length of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen finger- 
breadths, respectively. 

P. 301, 1. 33 ; 302, 1. 3, rahi is probably m. pl., not fem. sing. 

P. 319, ll. 8-10. In the second form of the past conditional 
some say &h instead of 4; in this case we have in place of the 
forms given, karé ah, kare ah, kariyelah, karo ah. 

P. 319. The future tense. When two verbs are so closely 
joined as to contain practically one idea it is usual to omit 
from the first the ending -g@ or -da. 

mai tenii maré kutt&ga or mai mari kuttiga, I will beat 
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you well. The emphatic particle 1 (i) is frequently inserted 
before the ending, as rinnh te 1aaiga, I wil! indeed cook. 

P. 322, 1. 24. When the negative nehf is used it is not 
generally necessary to insert the present auxiliary. This does 
not hold for the negative na. 

6h wall nehi, he is not well. 

Sh nehi murea, he has not desisted. 

oh n& muroa, he did not desist. 

P. 351.1. 14. Inthe pres. indic. with pronominal suffixes the 
auxiliary may end in -da&, etc. Thus, mai &hnda@ je, I say 
to you; asi &hnde je, we say to you. 

P. 372, 1. 33 wala. It is worthy of note that when wala is 
added to the genitive of pronouns it is always added to 
the prepositional case of the genitive. Thus when it is 
added to méra, tuhadda, ohdad they become mére, tuhadde, 
ohde, giving the forms mérewa]a, tuhaddewa]a, ohdewala. 
As explained on p. 373 the third singular pronouns have two 
forms ohdewaja and dswaja, ehdewala, éswala, etc., while the 
third plural pronouns are not found with the genitival cons- 
truction. They are put in the prepositional case before wala, 
as in ohnaéwala, ehniwala, kihniwalja. 

P. 379, 1. 24. In the second sing. past tense of intrans. 
verbs the -3 may, in negative sentences, be separated from the 
rest of the word which then takes the ordinary form. 

tii nehf 3 muri, didst thou (f.) not desist ? 

tii nehf 3 gea, thou didst not go. 

P. 382, 1. 29. Further Note on the Imperative. The polite 
imperative, as contrasted ' with the ordinary forms, suggests 
that the action need not be performed at once. Thus ghall 
sii, ghallo sta, send him (at once): ghalli si, ghallio sf, 
ghalleo 8&1, send him (but not necessarily at once). 

When the infinitive is used as an imperative it generally 
implies that the nominative is tusf, not tii. The infinitive 
is, therefore, not the usual form employed with a servant. 

Exceptions are found to both these rules. 

P. 387, 1. 12. The verbs &khna, say, wékhnaé, see have 
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present participles formed as if form the roots Ahna, wéhna in 
addition to the regular pres. part. Thus :— 


Sh Ahndi si, she was saying':: ti wéhnda sai, you were 
looking. 


jé wéhndé, if you had looked: jé kujjh ahndé su, if he 
had said something to him. 


These pres. parts may be employed in all the tenses 
formed from the pres. part. 
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